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To  My  Beloved  Wife 


INTRODUCTION 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  wrote  a  book  on  Australian 
totemism.1  Since  then  I  have  published  the  preliminary  results  of 
my  field  work  2  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  present  I  am  still  working 
on  the  material  collected  in  1929.  Beside  my  own  data,  a  mine  of 
information  has  beeji  made  accessible  in  Oceania,  and  by  other  new 
field  workers;  I  have  therefore  felt  it  time  to  write  a  new  "Aus- 
tralian Totemism." 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  Australian  culture:  either  as 
the  result  of  the  intermingling  of  a  series  of  immigration  waves, 
or  as  an  organic  unity  in  which  variations  are  secondary.  The  view 
of  "waves,"  once  championed  by  Grabner,3  and  accepted  by  me  in 
"Australian  Totemism"  has  been  revived  by  Davidson.4  He  arrived 
at  conclusions  very  similar  to  those  of  Grabner  by  using  the  old 
"Kulturkreis"  method  of  converting  geographical  distribution  into 
historical  sequence.  Accordingly,  atypical  marginal  tribes  such  as 
the  Narrinyeri,  Kurnai,  Yuin,  and  Melville  Islanders,  represent  the 
oldest  stratum  of  Australian  institutions.  Now  the  peculiar  thing 
about  these  marginal  tribes  is  that  they  retain  their  atypical  character 
only  so  long  as  they  are  not  really  well  known.  The  Kabi  and 
Wakka,  for  example,  by  virtue  of  their  mutilation  of  the  finger 
joints  are  presumably  grouped  with  one  of  the  oldest  strata  of 
Australian  culture.5  Yet  they  have  increase  ceremonies  that  are 
characteristic  of  Central  Australia,  i.e.,  "late"  totemic  culture.6 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  theories  of  the  Kulturkreis  group  are 
based  mainly  on  evidence  of  tribes  that  have  become  extinct  before 
they  could  be  investigated  by  trained  anthropologists  (Kurnai, 
Narrinyeri);  these  theories  rest,  therefore,  on  very  flimsy  ground. 
They  appeal  to  all  anthropologists  who  base  their  work  merely  on 
published  evidence,  because  those  who  have  not  done  any  field  work 
lack  an  appreciation  of  the  differences  that  exist  between  one  field 

1  G.  R6heim,  "Australian  Totemism,"  Allen  and  Unwin,  London,  1925. 

2  Cf.  G.  R6heim,  "Totemic  Ritual,"  International  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis,  XIII, 
P-  57>  "Women  and  Their  Life  in  Central  Australia,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  1933,  LXIII,  p.  241;  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  1934;  "A  Csurunga 
Nepe"    ("The  People  of  the  Tjurunga") ,  1932. 

3  Grabner,  "Kulturkreise  in  Ozeanien,"  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  1905. 

4  S.  Davidson,  "The  Chronological  Aspects  of  Certain  Australian  Social  Institutions," 
Philadelphia,  1928. 

5  Cf.  R6heim,  "Australian  Totemism,"  p.  409. 

6C  T.  Kelly,  "Tribes  of  Cherbourg  Settlement,  Queensland,"  Oceania,  V.  p.  467. 
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worker  and  another,  as  sources  of  information.  However,  I  believe 
that  nearly  all  field  workers  agree  with  Radcliffe  Brown  in  regard- 
ing Australian  culture  as  fundamentally  homogeneous  with  local 
variations.7 

The  present  study  is  based  on  the  latter  view.  As  far  as  totemism 
is  concerned,  it  would  not  make  much  difference  if  we  were  to 
follow  the  stratification  theory,  because  the  kind  of  totemism  we  are 
interested  in  is  that  which  reveals  rich  religious  and  magical  sym- 
bolism, conception  beliefs,  circum-  or  subincision  rites,  increase 
ceremonies,  and  an  ancestral  cult,  which,  according  to  the  views  of 
Grabner,  Schmidt,5  and  now  Davidson,  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  the  latest  form  of  Australian  culture.  At  any  rate,  the  unity  of 
this  culture  complex  is  incontestable;  it  crops  up  in  unexpected 
striking  similarities  of  detail  or  language  in  various  parts  of  the  area. 
For  instance,  the  bull-roarer  is  called  mandelprindi  by  the  Murngin,9 
mandeken  by  the  Niol-Niol,10  and  mandagi  in  the  group  of  Luritja 
speaking  tribes  with  which  I  worked.  Or,  when  we  are  told  that  in 
the  Northern  Kimberley  district  the  Nulamo,  after  a  death,  send 
the  body  hair  to  the  Kular  to  be  spun  into  a  ball  which  will  be  used 
to  discover  the  murderer,31  we  recognize  this  as  the  kur-urkna  custom 
of  the  Aranda  tribe.12  The  Karadjeri  novice  is  called  malulu  and 
the  Luritja,  maliara;  in  both  groups  dancing  in  a  spiral  form  occurs 
as  part  of  the  initiation  rite.13  In  Aranda  a  rella  altjira  (dream  or 
myth  person)  is  contrasted  to  the  rella  ndurpa  (real  person),  and 
the  Karadjeri  say  mulal  bugari    (not  dream  time),  idza    (reality).14 

We  see  therefore  that  what  we  are  analyzing  is  really  a  homo- 
geneous cultural  complex.  Old  subjects  are  here  taken  up  again, 
and  fresh  aspects  of  totemic  culture  are  included. 

'  Cf.  Oceania,  I,  p.  370    (Revieiv  of  Davidson)  . 

8  P.  W.  Schmidt,  "Die  Stellung  der  Aranda,"  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  1908,  p.  899. 

D  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  291. 

10  H.  Klaatsch,  "Schlussbericht  iiber  seine  Reise  nach  Australian,"  Z.  /.  E.,  1907. 

11  P.  M.  Kaberry,  "Death  and  Deferred  Mourning  Ceremonies  in  the  Forest  River 
Tribes,"  Oceania,  VI,  p.  35. 

12  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  II,  p.  405. 

is  R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation,"  Oceania,  III,  p.  6g. 

I*  R.  Piddington,  "Totemic  System  of  the  Karadjeri  Tribe,"  Oceania,  II,  p.  374. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  wrote  a  book  on  Australian 
totemism.1  Since  then  I  have  published  the  preliminary  results  of 
my  field  work  -  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  present  I  am  still  working 
on  the  material  collected  in  1929.  Beside  my  own  data,  a  mine  of 
information  has  been  made  accessible  in  Oceania,  and  by  other  new 
field  workers;  I  have  therefore  felt  it  time  to  write  a  new  "Aus- 
tralian Totemism." 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  Australian  culture:  either  as 
the  result  of  the  intermingling  of  a  series  of  immigration  waves, 
or  as  an  organic  unity  in  which  variations  are  secondary.  The  view 
of  "waves,"  once  championed  by  Grabner,3  and  accepted  by  me  in 
"Australian  Totemism"  has  been  revived  by  Davidson.4  He  arrived 
at  conclusions  very  similar  to  those  of  Grabner  by  using  the  old 
"Kulturkreis"  method  of  converting  geographical  distribution  into 
historical  sequence.  Accordingly,  atypical  marginal  tribes  such  as 
the  Narrinyeri,  Kurnai,  Yuin,  and  Melville  Islanders,  represent  the 
oldest  stratum  of  Australian  institutions.  Now  the  peculiar  thing 
about  these  marginal  tribes  is  that  they  retain  their  atypical  character 
only  so  long  as  they  are  not  really  well  known.  The  Kabi  and 
Wakka,  for  example,  by  virtue  of  their  mutilation  of  the  finger 
joints  are  presumably  grouped  with  one  of  the  oldest  strata  of 
Australian  culture.5  Yet  they  have  increase  ceremonies  that  are 
characteristic  of  Central  Australia,  i.e.,  "late"  totemic  culture.6 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  theories  of  the  Kulturkreis  group  are 
based  mainly  on  evidence  of  tribes  that  have  become  extinct  before 
they  could  be  investigated  by  trained  anthropologists  (Kurnai, 
Narrinyeri);  these  theories  rest,  therefore,  on  very  flimsy  ground. 
They  appeal  to  all  anthropologists  who  base  their  work  merely  on 
published  evidence,  because  those  who  have  not  done  any  field  work 
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1  G.  Roheim,  "Australian  Totemism,"  Allen  and  Unwin,  London,  1925. 

2  Cf.  G.  Roheim,  "Totemic  Ritual,"  International  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis,  XIII, 
p.  57;  "Women  and  Their  Life  in  Central  Australia,"  Journal  of  I  lie  Royal  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  1933,  LXIII,  p.  241;  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  1934;  "A  Csurunga 
Nepe"    ("The  People  of  the   Tjurunga")  ,   1932. 

3  Grabner,  "Kultnrkreise  in  Ozeanien,"  Zeitschrift  fitr  Etlinologie.   1905. 

4  S.  Davidson,  "The  Chronological  Aspects  of  Certain  Australian  Social  Institutions," 
Philadelphia,  1928. 

s  Cf.  Roheim,  "Australian   Totemism,"  p.  409. 

6  C.  T.  Kelly,  "Tribes  o£  Cherbourg  Settlement,  Queensland,"  Oceania,  V.  p.  467. 
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worker  and  another,  as  sources  of  information.  However,  I  believe 
that  nearly  all  field  workers  agree  with  Radcliffe  Brown  in  regard- 
ing Australian  culture  as  fundamentally  homogeneous  with  local 
variations.7 

The  present  study  is  based  on  the  latter  view.  As  far  as  totemism 
is  concerned,  it  would  not  make  much  difference  if  we  were  to 
follow  the  stratification  theory,  because  the  kind  of  totemism  we  are 
interested  in  is  that  which  reveals  rich  religious  and  magical  sym- 
bolism, conception  beliefs,  circum-  or  subincision  rites,  increase 
ceremonies,  and  an  ancestral  cult,  which,  according  to  the  views  of 
Grabner,  Schmidt,8  and  now  Davidson,  would  have  to  be  regarded 

7  7  7  £) 

as  the  latest  form  of  Australian  culture.  At  any  rate,  the  unity  of 
this  culture  complex  is  incontestable;  it  crops  up  in  unexpected 
striking  similarities  of  detail  or  language  in  various  parts  of  the  area. 
For  instance,  the  bull-roarer  is  called  manclelprindi  by  the  Murngin,9 
mandeken  by  the  Niol-Niol,10  and  mandagi  in  the  group  of  Luritja 
speaking  tribes  with  which  I  worked.  Or,  when  we  are  told  that  in 
the  Northern  Kimberley  district  the  Nulamo,  after  a  death,  send 
the  body  hair  to  the  Kular  to  be  spun  into  a  ball  which  will  be  used 
to  discover  the  murderer,11  we  recognize  this  as  the  kur-urkna  custom 
of  the  Aranda  tribe.12  The  Karadjeri  novice  is  called  malulu  and 
the  Luritja,  maliara;  in  both  groups  dancing  in  a  spiral  form  occurs 
as  part  of  the  initiation  rite.13  In  Aranda  a  rella  altjira  (dream  or 
myth  person)  is  contrasted  to  the  rella  ndurpa  (real  person),  and 
the  Karadjeri  say  mulal  bugari,  (not  dream  time),  idza  (reality).14 
We  see  therefore  that  what  we  are  analyzing  is  really  a  homo- 
geneous cultural  complex.  Old  subjects  are  here  taken  up  again, 
and  fresh  aspects  of  totemic  culture  are  included. 

~  Cf.   Oceania,  I,  p.  370    (Review  of  Davidson)  . 

s  P.  W.  Schmidt,  "Die  Stellung  der  Aranda,"  Zeitschrift  fitr  Ethnologic,  1908,  p.  899. 

9  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  291. 

10  H.  Klaatsch,  "Schlussbericht  uber  seine  Reise  nach  Australian,"  Z.  /.  £.,  1907. 

n  P.  M.  Kaberry,  "Death  and  Deferred  Mourning  Ceremonies  in  the  Forest  River 
Tribes,"  Oceania,  VI,  p.  35. 

12  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  II,  p.  405. 

13  R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation,"  Oceania,  III,  p.  69. 

14  R.  Piddington,  "Totemic  System  of  the  Karadjeri  Tribe,"  Oceania,  II,  p.  374. 
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I  indicate  mythologically 
I    important  places. 
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The  Meaning  of  Totemic  Myth 

The  field  worker  in  Central  Australia  records  innumerable  vari- 
ants of  narratives  of  a  very  peculiar  type.  These  stories,  variable 
also  in  length,  are  exceedingly  monotonous  to  the  European  or 
American  ear.  Very  frequently  there  is  no  plot,  no  episode  to 
speak  of.  An  ancestor  called  so  and  so  originated  at  such  and  such 
a  place  and  went  to  another  place  where  he  went  to  sleep  and 
therefore  the  place  is  called  sleep.  Often  he  is  accompanied  by 
young  men  whom  he  desires  to  initiate.  Or  the  story  may  be  about 
two  heroes  of  the  same  age  who  initiate  each  other.  Or  the  hero 
may  perform  totemic  ceremonies  wherever  he  stops,  and  leave  spirit 
children  behind.  There  may  be  an  episode  with  women  or  with 
enemies.  But  always  there  is  an  explanation  of  several  place  names. 
Finally  the  tired  hero  arrives  at  a  certain  place,  which  he  enters, 
and  where  he  turns  into  a  tjurunga— still  kept  in  the  totem  cave 
of  the  locality. 

.  The  monotony  and  the  variability  of  the  story  are  both  due  to 
one  element.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  story-teller  has  come  to  a 
certain  point,  for  instance,  "Then  they  held  a  big  inkura  ceremony 
at  Ltalaltuma."  He  may  be  content  with  this  statement  and  go  on 
quickly  to  the  next  place  name.  But  it  may  be  that  he  himself  has 
been  initiated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  same  totem  at  the  same 
place,  in  which  case  he  proceeds  to  weld  the  two  narratives  into 
a  unity.  Since  every  native  is  a  representative  of  an  ancestor  who 
figures  in  the  mythical  narrative,  it  is  very  easy  to  confuse  the 
Depitarinja  or  Pukuti-wara  who  initiated  him  with  the  Depitarinja 
or  Pukuti-wara  of  ancient  times.  He  may  therefore,  at  this  juncture, 
give  an  extremely  detailed  description  of  the  ceremonies  as  he  wit- 
nessed them.  He  is  fully  entitled  to  do  so  by  native  tradition  because 
he  has  been  told  that  the  ceremonies  as  they  are  carried  out  today 
are  exact  repetitions  of  the  ceremonies  of  primeval  times.  He  then 
proceeds  to  relate  how  the  old  men  decorated  themselves,  how  they 
set  up  the  ceremonial  poles,  etc.,  and  then  how  they  sent  the 
youngsters  to  get  bandicoots  or  wallabies  or  something  similar. 
This  part  of  the  story  may  be  repeated  just  as  often  as  the  narrator 
chooses,  i.e.,  until  he  is  tired  of  it.  "Next  day  another  old  man 
decorated  himself,"  "Next  day  they  again  hunted  wallabies,"  etc., 
ad  infinitum. 
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Another  reason  for  the  variable  length  of  the  story  is  that  the 
narrator's  knowledge  is  uneven.  He  may  have  been  initiated  to 
a  certain  degree,  or  completely,  or  only  superficially.  The  traditions 
may  be  handed  down  by  relations  of  various  degrees,  by  members 
of  the  same  totem  or  those  of  different  totems  who  'were  present 
at  the  initiation,  by  the  initiator  at  any  time,  or  by  old  men,  com- 
pletely, or  only  partially.  In  this  connection  I  quote  some  dream 
associations  given  by  Jirramba  banga.  In  the  dream  he  visits  the 
graves  of  two  eritja  (eagle)  men;  they  show  him  ndena  (small  kind 
of  mouse)  tjurunga,  telling  him  the  story  and  making  marks  in  the 
sand  to  illustrate  their  point.  Jirramba  banga  calls  the  mark  a 
worm  but  he  explains  that  this  is  another  word  for  mbatja  (foot- 
print). These  marks  in  the  sand  were  made  to  show  the  places 
where  the  mouse  ancestors  lay  down  or  where  something  happened 
to  them.  The  eritja  men  said,  "That  is  the  place  Kombilja  (Brain), 
where  the  ndena  atua  knanakala  (mouse  men  originated).  They 
were  always  small,  never  grew  up.  They  went  out  from  Kombilja 
in  all  directions  to  make  mouse  holes  but  they  always  came  back 
to  Kombilja,  where  they  finally  became  tjurunga."  The  dreamer 
went  on  to  associate  to  his  dream.  A  man  called  Erapma  occurs 
in  it— this  man  was  Jirramba  banga's  kalja  (mother's  sister's  son) 
and  initiator— a  function  usually  occupied  by  the  amba  x— who  took 
him  to  Emily  Gap  and  showed  him  the  totemic  cave.  There  were 
very  many  tnurrungatja  (witchetty  grub)  tjurunga  there.  Erapma 
made  him  lie  down,  and  hit  him  on  the  tnata  (belly).  This  is 
always  done  when  they  papilarama  (see  something  for  the  first 
time).  "You  look  after  all  this  when  I  die,"  Erapma  said.  This 
meant  that  he  was  to  take  care  of  the  tjurunga  in  cooperation  with 
Erapma's  sons.  His  (Jirramba's)  sons  would  continue  to  look  after 
the  tjurunga  when  he  died.  Erapma  also  showed  him  the  utnitjija 
and  urumbula  type  of  ceremonies  for  that  place.  He  then  "growed 
him"  2  and  took  him  to  the  initiation,  i.e.,  the  circumcision. 

Another  kind  of  variation  in  the  stories  goes  deeper.  Above  we 
saw  a  case  in  which  the  tradition  was  handed  down  to  a  young  man 
in  a  prose  form.  Sometimes  this  is  all  he  knows,  but  full  initiation 
into  a  tradition  implies  the  knowledge  of  a  long  song  in  addition. 
Now  in  consequence  of  this  verse  form,  something  takes  place  that 
might  be  called  an  automatic  variability,  or  a  transformation  of 

1  The  amba   (father's  father's  sister's  son)  group  includes  the  "father-in-law"  group. 
Cf.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  1927,  I,  pp.  48,  58. 

2  This  is  Pidgin  English  for  the  "paternal"  attitude  of  an  older  man  toward  a 
younger  member  of  the  tribe. 
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tradition.  In  an  excellent  paper  entitled  "Das  Zersingen  der  Volks- 
lieder"  3  ("The  Fragmentation  of  Folksongs")  Goja  has  shown  the 
unconscious  motives  behind  these  variations  in  folksongs  and  ballads. 
The  facts  themselves  have  long  been  known  to  folk-lorists:  there  are 
variants  of  a  "ballad  or  song;  a  misunderstood  line,  or  the  folk 
etymology  of  a  foreign  word  or  text,  gives  rise  to  new  meanings. 
By  collating  various  texts  I  have  noted  that  the  same  process  must 
have  been  going  on  in  Central  Australia  since  ancient  times.  In 
a  song  for  the  multiplication  of  euros  (mountain  kangaroos),  told 
by  a  Pindupi  in  connection  with  an  Ilpila  euro  myth,  we  have  the 
following  lines: 

Ngantapiri  tjurpmulu 

Pubic  fat  standing  with  open  legs 

Ngantapiri  mulunka  mulunka 

Pubic  fat  come  together  come  together 

pilantji  warawaralina 

ilpirpaja  make  it  long 

pilintji  warawaralina 

fat  guts  make  it  long 


Pilantji 
Ilpirpaja 

Pilintji 
Fat  guts 

Pandintalpana 
Seed  grass 


nawmawma 
bent  down 


ularkitjina 
rub  it 


They  sing  of  the  grass  because  they  use  it  for  making  dampers; 
they  sing  of  the  pubic  fat  and  the  guts  because  they  eat  them;  but 
why  should  they  sing  of  the  bird  called  pilantji  in  Pindupi  and 
ilpirpaja  in  Aranda?  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  affair. 
No  doubt  it  is  because  somebody  misheard  or  mispronounced 
pilantji  for  pilintji.  Another  receiver  of  the  tradition  may  invent 
a  mythological  episode  to  explain  why  the  bird  occurs  in  this  con- 
nection; he  may  add  bona  fide  that  the  kangaroo  ancestors  saw  these 
birds  when  they  were  wandering. 

Another  instance  from  a  Pitjentara  wildcat  tradition: 

Mula  minindja  minindja 

rough 

karinja 
appears  like 

minindja 
rough 

punganyi 
hit  it 

H.  Goja,  "Das  Zersingen  der  Volkslieder,"  Imago,  VI,  p.  132. 
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Nose 

rough 

Mula 

tauala 

Nose 

rat 

Mula 

minim 

Nose 

rough 

Mula 

tauala 

Nose 

rat 
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The  rough  nose,  or  the  rat-like  or  pointy-nose,  refers  to  the  great 
leader  of  wildcat  ancestors  called  Tjatjiti  (Father).  Yet  when  it 
comes  to  the  line  "Nose  rat  hit  it"  he  declares  that  the  "hit  it" 
refers  to  a  "real  rat,"  not  to  the  man  with  a  nose  like  a  rat.  A  com- 
parative study  of  these  songs  shows  that  he  is  wrong  and  here  we 
can  also  see  the  unconscious  reason  for  the  innovation:  Tjatjiti  is 
the  father.  But  he  believes  in  his  version  and  if  he  hands  the  story 
down  to  his  sons  or  nephews  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  rat  in  it 
at  this  juncture! 

The  next  case  belongs  to  the  same  cycle  of  songs,  and  probably 
originally  referred  to  the  same  person.  It  shows  us  one  or  even  two 
tjilpa  wildcat  ancestors  in  statu  nascendi.  At  a  wildcat  ceremony  we 
witnessed  at  Hermannsburg  in  May,  1929,  Papina  represented  a  wild- 
cat ancestor  called  Mananga  pitji  landa  (Two  anus  pimples  nose). 
According  to  the  myth  told  by  the  same  Papina  this  Mananga  pitji 
landa  was  a  tjilpa  ancestor  who  started  on  his  wanderings  from 
Ulupu-kula  (Many  Acacia  Bushes)  with  a  group  of  neophytes.  He 
opened  the  veins  on  the  arms  of  his  men.  Then  another  chief  called 
Mananga  pata  pata  (Two  anus  falls  falls  or  thin)  arrived  and  did 
the  same  with  his  men.    So  far  so  good.    But  now  comes  the  song: 

Jankala  pitji  landa 

Sore  inside  pimples  nose 

Mananga  pitji  landa 

Two  anus  pimples  nose 

Jankana  pitapita 

Behind  he  comes 

And  then,  the  narrator  observes,  this  refers  to  the  great  leader 
Malpunga.  In  other  songs  we  find  the  same  explanation:  "Two  anus 
thin"  is  an  adjective  of  Malpunga;  "patapata"  (he  falls)  is  something 
that  happens  to  him.  Yet  these  two  beings  are  now  believed  to  have 
been  wildcat  heroes;  their  existence  is  even  testified  by  tjurungas. 
Recent  research  in  the  field  has  shed  light  on  these  traditions 
from  a  quite  different  angle.  Elkin  writes:  "The  importance  of 
the  "dream  time"  tracks  is  seen  in  the  custom  of  approaching  sacred 
heroic  and  tolemic  sites  by  the  actual  path  believed  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  hero  or  ancestor.  This  method  of  approach  is 
indeed  a  ritual  necessity,  for  ritual  is  a  reenactment  of  the  Npast, 
a  past  which  is  recorded  in  myth.  This  explains  why  the  performers 
pay  as  much  attention  to  finding  the  track  as  to  finding  the  special 
site  or  sanctuary.     The  general  direction  and  even  exact  position 
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of  it  may  be  known,  but  to  approach  it  ritually  means  to  approach 
it  'historically'."  4 

The  historical  basis  of  these  myths  is  also  put  forward  by  Olive 
Pink:  "A  very  simple  example  of  my  contention  that  their  myths 
seem  to  have  an  historical  basis  follows:  'An  old  altjeringa  headman 
ordered  away  a  number  of  travelling  altjeringa  men  of  another 
totem  from  his  "home  water"  and  offered  to  lead  them  to  another 
place  where  water  could  be  obtained  from  a  soakage,  but  it  was 
only  a  camouflaged  offer  of  assistance;  for  he  soon  pretended  to  find 
a  prickle  in  his  foot,  which  he  made  the  excuse  for  turning  back 
to  his  own  "water".  This  incident  is  immortalized  in  a  ritual  song 
and  one  can  be  taken  to  the  locality  where  the  event  is  believed 
to  have  occurred.  Moreover,  "prickles"  do  stili  grow  in  that  area, 
which  is  not  so  all  over  the  estate.'  " 5  In  another  case  the  same 
author  describes  how  it  took  her  guides  some  time  before  they 
could  find  the  proper  track,  i.e.,  the  path  used  by  the  bandicoot 
spirit  ancestors;  and  how  a  little  present  of  a  branch  was  made  to 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  at  the  spirit  center.6 

The  example  given  by  Olive  Pink  is  far  from  convincing.  The 
fact  that  prickles  are  found  on  that  spot  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  historicity— for  it  is  just  on  that  basis  that  the 
native  himself  seeks  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  narrative.  If  prickles 
existed  on  the  spot,  they  would  naturally  be  introduced  into  the 
myth  and  give  rise  to  a  mythical  episode.  In  European  folklore, 
the  explanation  of  local  place  names  is  usually  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  folk  etymology.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  same 
is  true  of  Central  Australia. 

Another  objection  to  a  rigid  historical  explanation  may  be  found 
in  a  frequent  passage  of  the  story.  "They  went  down  into  the 
ground  and  came  up  again  in  the  Kalurpatara  country."  Or,  "Then 
they  arrived  at  such  and  such  a  place  and  they  changed  their 
language  from  Pitjentara  to  Aranda."  Now  such  a  thing  obviously 
cannot  happen.  Not  only  is  the  going  down  into  the  ground  and 
coming  up  impossible,  but  so  is  the  episode  of  migrating  people 
coming  to  a  certain  place  and  changing  their  language. 

Nevertheless  the  historical  hypothesis  has  some  value.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  veracity  of  these  legends  is  to  a  certain  degree  vouched 
for  by  topography;  on  the  other,  the  legends  themselves  may  have 

4  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Cult,  Totemism,  and  Mythology  in  Northern  South  Australia," 
Oceania,  IV,  pp.  173-4. 

s  O.  Pink,  "The  Landowners  of  the  Northern  Aranda,"  Oceania,  VI,  p.  286. 
6  O.  Pink,  "Spirit  Ancestors,"  Oceania,  IV,  p.    184. 
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become  a  part  of  history,  though  they  were  not  so  originally.  Elkin 
writes:  "The  conception  of  mythological  paths  is  no  doubt  associated 
with  the  dry  nature  of  the  country  and  the  scarcity  of  readily  acces- 
sible water  in  the  past  as  in  the  present.  'Permanent'  rock-hole 
waters  and  shallow  soaks  are  few  and  often  far  between  with  the 
result  that  except  immediately  after  rain,  the  dream-time  heroes, 
like  the  present  day  natives,  were  not  free  to  wander  far  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  shortest  routes  between  the  sources  of  water."  7 

As  to  the  "inter-tribal  mythological  paths"— it  is  to  these  that 
the  change  of  language  in  the  myths  evidently  refers— it  is  safest 
to  assume  that  analogous  cults  and  myths  existing  in  neighboring 
tribes  have  been  welded  together  in  the  course  of  culture-contact 
and  have  then  become  history.  "Travellers  following  the  path  of 
their  toxemic  heroes  are  free  and  safe,  at  least  in  relation  to  the 
other  members  and  local  groups  of  their  own  cult  totem.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  concerns  the  expedition  of  red  ochre  from  northeast 
South  Australia  down  to  the  deposits  near  Parachilna.  A  group 
used  to  follow  the  route  of  the  mythological  actors  who  were  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  deposit."  s 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  dealing  with  history  or  fantasy. 
In  various  Australian  languages  we  find  identical  or  similar  words 
for  dream,  the  mythical  past,  and  ancestors.9  Are  these  narratives 
based  on  dreams?  or  how  are  we  to  interpret  this  identity  of  names? 

In  Central  Australia  we  have  the  sacred  and  the  non-sacred  type 
of  corroboree  (bush  English  for  any  native  ceremony  or  dance). 
The  first  is  based  on  a  myth  about  the  eternal  people  of  the  dream* 
and  the  second,  on  real  dreams  of  living  people.  However,  these 
real  dreams  are  often  about  the  altjirangamitjina,  and  in  these  cases 
the  dance  may  be  based  on  a  dream  and  a  mythical  text.  In  other 
areas  the  tradition  is  inherited  but  has  to  be  re-dreamt  by  its 
keeper.10  The  obvious  explanation  would  therefore  be  that  ritual 
itself  was  really  derived  from  dreams.  In  ancient  times  men  were 
so  impressed  by  their  dreams  that  they  found  relief  in  showing  them 
in  pantomime  to  their  fellows,  in  abreacting  them.  The  objection 
to  such  a  theory  would  be  that  it  fails  to  explain  the  standardized 
and  conventional  aspects  of  ritual  and  fails  still  more  in  explaining 
the  song. 

~  Elkin,  "Cult  Totemism,"  Oceania,  V,  p.   171. 

s  Elkin,  op  cit.,  pp.  173-4. 

0  Cf.  below,  chapter  "The  Eternal  Ones  of  the  Dream." 

10  Cf.  Ursula  H.  McConnel,  "Myths  of  the  Wikinunkan  and  Wiknatara  Tribes," 
Oceania,  VI,  /;.  66.  See  also  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast.  Australia,  1904, 
pp.  436-7. 
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We  must  look  for  some  other  explanation.  Perhaps  rites  and 
religion  are  not  based  on  dreams  but  are  somehow  related  to 
dreams,  or  more  exactly,  to  day-dreams.  There  is  the  game  called 
altjira  by  the  Aranda,  and  tukurpa  by  their  Luritja  neighbors,  on 
which  we  can  base  this  theory.  Children  or  women  play  it  with 
eucalyptus  leaves  and  little  crooked  sticks.  This  leaf  is  myself, 
a  boy  will  say,  that  is  my  wife,  that  is  another  man  or  another 
woman,  and  so  on.  He  hits  the  leaves  with  the  little  stick;  they  fall 
this  way  or  that,  or  on  each  other.  He  interprets  events  as  he  goes 
on:  "I  marry  my  wife,  then  I  get  another  woman,  the  two  women 
fight,  another  man  steals  one  of  them,  etc."  It  is  really  a  day-dream, 
a  fantasy  about  the  future. 

I  have  analyzed  a  case  in  which  the  negative  therapeutic  reaction 
of  the  patient  was  closely  connected  with  her  reluctance  to  give  up 
and  to  relate  what  she  regarded  as  her  greatest  treasure,  her  day- 
dreams. She  spent  a  large  part  of  the  day  with  these  fantasies  and 
used  them  as  a  consolation  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties.  Of  course 
the  day-dreams  themselves  were  also  responsible  for  creating  these 
difficulties.  As  the  analysis  proceeded  the  hero  of  her  day-dreams 
became  more  and  more  like  her  husband,  and  slowly  lost  his  inde- 
pendent existence.  Pari  passu,  her  relations  to  her  husband 
improved.  The  plots  of  these  day-dreams  were  few  and  simple, 
and  they  would  always  be  resolved  into  events  of  her  childhood. 
The  more  we  approached  the  past  in  analysis  the  more  the  mythical 
hero  looked  like  her  father  and  the  more  he  began,  in  the  present 
tense,  to  look  like  her  husband. 

In  these  day-dreams  we  see  a  curious  interrelationship  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  I  assume  therefore  as  a  working  hypothesis 
that  these  myths  arose  in  the  dim  past  either  on  the  basis  of  real 
history  or  of  ontogenetic  material  of  the  individual  ancestor.  This 
means  simply  that  somebody  in  the  past  with  an  urge  to  communi- 
cate, first  told  a  day-dream,  probably  interwoven  with  real  dream 
elements.  Generations  have  been  reelaborating  this  story  in  fantasy, 
and  generations  have  been  rehistoricizing  these  fantasy  products  in 
actual  practice.  When  taking  down  a  myth  I  sometimes  found  that 
a  casual  reference  was  made  by  my  informant,  say  to  a  man  called 
Ilpaliurka.  Anticipating  a  mistake  on  my  part,  he  would  then  add, 
"-No,  I  do  not  mean  the  Ilpariurka  altjira  (dream  Ilpaliurka),  I  mean 
the  Ilpaliurka  ndurpa  (real  Ilpaliurka)  whom  I  talked  to  yesterday." 
We  know  that  every  mythical  hero  is  constantly  being  reborn  on 
earth  under  his  old  name;  hence  it  would  be  but  natural  if  the  deeds 
of  the  namesakes  were  to  become  part  of  the  original  myth.    In  the 
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narratives  of  Wapiti  and  Mulda  there  was  a  tendency  to  confuse 
their  actual  father  Mara-kuja  with  the  mythical  hero  of  the  same 
name. 

What  actually  interests  us  here  is  the  phase  of  fantasy  reelabora- 
tion.  It  must  have  a  function  of  some  kind  and  we  conjecture  that 
the  function  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  day-dream,  and  the  dream 
itself.  The  dream  is  the  guardian  of  sleep  against  the  intrusions 
of  reality.  The  dream,  or  rather  its  latent  content  takes  the 
dreamer  back  to  infantile  situations  and  fantasies,  and  represents 
the  actual  difficulties  as  solved  in  accordance  with  infantile  desires 
(wish-fulfillment).  The  day-dream,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  a 
fantasy  with  a  simple  manifest  wish-fulfillment  content.  If  a  person 
is  in  a  precarious  situation  he  finds  consolation  in  imagining  him- 
self as  a  hero,  a  millionaire,  beloved  by  all  women,  etc.  Our 
fantasy  helps  us  to  endure  reality  by  denying  it. 

Now  what  bearing  have  these  generalizations  on  our  myths?  We 
know  that  they  are  myths  of  wandering  heroes;  hence  we  might 
ask,  is  it  the  reality  of  wandering  that  makes  consolation  necessary? 
Some  facts  seem  to  contradict  this  explanation.  It  is  a  well-known 
custom  of  all  missions  to  let  the  blacks  fall  back  into  their  nomadic 
habits  from  time  to  time;  for  a  weekend  or  for  several  months  they 
will  go  for  a  "walk  about"— as  it  was  called  in  Hermannsburg, 
a  ndullabuma.  This  is  done  because  the  blacks  like  it,  and  are  apt 
to  get  restless  in  a  permanent  camp. 

However,  we  know  that  in  their  original  state  they  do  not  wander 
just  for  the  sake  of  exercise  or  just  for  a  change  of  scenery.  They 
wander  in  search  of  food,  and  would  in  fact  die  of  hunger  if  they 
were  not  perpetually  on  the  march.  If  anyone  gives  them  rations 
they  will  not  follow  the  tracks  of  the  kangaroo:  and  as  long  as  they 
find  enough  food  of  any  kind  in  one  place  they  will  never  move  on 
to  another.  Therefore  we  must  assume  that  wandering,  first  con- 
ditioned by  environment,  becomes  an  acquired  habit,  a  pleasure 
which  they  seek  again  as  mission  blacks  because  of  its  infantile 
associations. 

Environment  is  not  a  kindly  mother  to  the  Central  Australian 
native;  at  best,  it  is  kindly  only  in  spots.  There  is  "good  land"  and 
bad,  and  desert  places  where  human  beings  can  get  a  drink  of  water 
and  a  kangaroo  to  kill,  and  large  waste  areas  where  the  wandere'r 
may  easily  perish  for  lack  of  water  and  food  under  scorching  torrid 
sun.  Totemism,  as  we  know,  is  also  a  method  of  territorial  division. 
Olive  Pink,  who  has  wandered  about  extensively  in  the  land  of  the 
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Northern  Aranda,  writes:  "I  found  these  totemic  'countries'  to  be 
a  number  of  isolated  clan  estates  sometimes  linked  together  by 
altjeringa  (dream-time)  roads.  Prior  to  this  I  had  thought  that 
every  foot  of  the  tribal  territory  was  land  privately  owned  by  one 
clan  or  another.  It  is  however  only  each  man's  ancestral  'country' 
that  is  horde  property.  The  no  man's  land  or  waste  country  that 
lies  between  is  called  endotha;  it  is  usually  very  poor  country  with 
no  permanent  water.  Every  permanent  water  is  part  of  someone's 
ancestral  estate,  or  is  on  someone's  altjeringa  road."11  This  is 
indeed  an  obvious  conclusion:  the  natives  camp  near  waterholes; 
hence  "spirit  children"  are  there  conceived,  and  hence  a  waterhole 
must  always  be  somebody's  place.  The  country  that  lies  in  between 
is  called  endotha  (no  good)  because  it  has  no  andatta  (ceremonies) 
associated  with  it.12  The  ancestors  wander  from  place  to  place 
performing  ceremonies  and  leaving  spirit  children  behind.  We 
assume  that  in  these  ceremonies  the  necessity  of  wandering  is 
libidinized.13 

Certain  passages  of  the  texts  I  have  collected  serve  to  confirm 
this  conclusion  and  help  us  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  these 
songs  and  myths.  In  many  passages  the  song  is  about  walking  itself, 
or  about  the  feet,  or  about  the  track  made  by  the  hero.  Let  us  take 
the  wildcat  (tjilpa)  song  from  Akaua  as  an  instance: 

To  the  North,  walk  to 

That  north  north  walk 

Red  paint  walking  erect  before  us 

It  lies  (i.e.,  the  place) 

Father  mine  walking 

It  lies 

And  so  forth.    Then  again 

We  men  walk  stiff 

We  men  go  back 

Etc. 

Hitting,  hitting. 

The  last  two  words  refer  to  the  leader  Malpunga.  When  Malpunga 
runs  his  penis  hits  his  leg.  Sometimes  he  throws  it  up  and  carries  it 
on  his  shoulder.    Later  on 

11  O.  Pink,  "The  Landowners  in  the  Northern  Aranda,"  Oceania,  VI  pp.  283-4. 

12  Pink,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

is  That  is,  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  a  sexual  activity. 
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Foot  mine  again 

Mine  again 

His  again 

Foot  crooked  crooked 

Toes  of  the  man,  toes  of  the  man. 

In  another  tjilpa  song  of  Angaranda: 

They  walk  along,  the  young  men 
They  walk,  they  walk 

and  later 

Feet,  feet  they  are  broad 
Feet  they  walk. 

In  an  opossum  song  of  Ipmalkna: 

Foot  track  toes 

Tail  track 

Behind,  behind  he  comes  up  (the  leader) 

Walk  a  long  tail  mark 

Young  men  they  walk  walk. 

The  track  of  an  opossum  tail  in  the  sand  is  also  the  track  where 
the  young  men  walk.  The  tjilpa  ancestors  of  Unua  perform  the 
ceremonial  alknantama  (erotic  wriggling)  as  they  walk  along.  Now 
the  ceremonial  wriggling,  as  we  know,  is  really  a  reduced  imitation 
of  coitus.14  We  also  know  that  the  prototype  of  all  great  wanderers, 
Malpunga,  is  the  great  phallic  hero.  He  is  always  described  as 
walking  behind  the  young  men  in  a  state  of  perpetual  erection. 
His  penis  is  his  tjurunga  or  his  ceremonial  pole,  and  it  is  with  this 
ceremonial  pole,  or  tnatandja,  that  he  opens  the  road  for  future 
generations.  When  the  song  describes  how  he  walks  behind  the 
young  men  whom  he  initiates,  it  says: 

His  foot  stands  up 

and  my  informant  added,  "They  say  foot,  but  they  mean  the  penis." 
In  the  kangaroo  cycle  of  songs  the  track  is  made  by  the  kangaroo 
tail  and  the  tail  there,  too,  is  a  euphemism  for  the  penis. 

Now  we  have  the  answer  to  our  question.  These  sagas  of  wander- 
ing are  like  day-dreams:  they  hide  a  real  difficulty,  and  offer  a  con- 
solation. Instead  of  the  mental  picture  of  struggle  for  daily  food 
or  wandering  on  the  scorching  sand,  the  myth  describes  a  state  of 

I*  Cf.  G.  Roheim,  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  1934;  index  alknantama. 
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perpetual  erection,  a  perpetual  state  of  lust.  The  technique  is  the 
inversion  of  the  technique  of  symbolism:  as  in  the  word  co-ire 
copulation  is  represented  as  walking,  here  walking  is  genitalized, 
treated  as  if  it  were  coitus.  Malpunga  is  not  the  only  great  wanderer 
who  is  also  a  phallic  hero.  Hermes,  the  god  of  roads,  the  protectoi 
of  travellers  and  therefore  the  god  of  trade,  the  "psychopompos, 
the  leader  of  souls  into  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter,  the  inventor  of 
the  flute  and  the  lyre,  the  civilizer  of  men,  the  god  of  dreamland,— 
Hermes  is  originally  a  phallic  milestone,  a  god  of  procreation  and 
fertility.15 

Hermes  is  the  god  of  transitions.  In  a  paper  on  "Transition 
Rites,"  I  have  tried  to  explain  these  rites  in  connection  with  Her- 
mann's theory  of  graspings  and  seekings.10  According  to  Hermann, 
human  infants  are  separated  from  their  mothers  at  a  relatively  pre- 
mature phase  of  development;  hence  the  psychological  importance 
of  a  series  of  attempts  to  cancel  this  separation  by  graspings.  The 
grasping  reflex  is  based  on  the  impulse  of  the  infant  to  hold  on  to 
the  mother.  But  at  the  same  time  we  also  find  the  opposite  impulse 
at  work— a  tendency  to  effect  a  separation  from  the  mother  and  to 
grasp  new  objects  or  mother-substitutes.  The  impulsive  wandering 
away  of  juveniles  (Wandertrieb),  especially  conspicuous  at  puberty, 
is  due  to  this  extroversion  of  the  original  clutching  impulse.  In 
the  reaction-formation,  the  infant  ceases  to  hold  on  to  the  mother 
because  she  will  not  let  him  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely,  and 
then,  with  certain  libido-quanta  at  its  disposal,  it  cathects  transi- 
tion-activities such  as  walking,  and,  finally,  the  new  object  or 
mother-substitute.17 

Now  we  can  return  to  totemic  myth  in  Central  Australia.  These 
great  wanderers  are  also  great  initiators.  Indeed  they  seem  to  have 
mainly  these  two  functions:  to  go  from  place  to  place,  and  to  initiate 
young  men.  Between  the  two  there  is  actually  a  very  close  connec- 
tion. The  myths  tell  the  wanderings  of  the  ancestors;  and  in  the 
narratives  of  initiated  men,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  confuse 
this  wandering  in  fantasy  with  a  wandering  in  space.  This  is  the 
account  given  by  Knatata  (Mulga  flower)  of  the  honey  ant  totem 
who  at  the  time  when  I  was  staying  at  Hermannsburg  was  nominally 
inkata  (chief)  of  the  place. 

is  Cf.  Roscher's  Lexikon,  "Hermes,"  and  W.  H.  Roscher,  "Hermes  der  Windgott," 
1878;  also  J.  E.  Harrison,  "Themis,"  1927,  p.  297. 

!6  G.  Roheim,  "Transition  Rites,"  The  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  1942, 
PP-  336-374. 

it  Hermann,  "Sich  Anklammern—Auf-suche  Gehen,"  Internal.  Zeit.  fur  Psa.,  XXII. 
1936,  p.  349. 
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THE  ETERNAL  ONES  OF  THE  DREAM 

"The  ceremony  was  held  not  far  from  here.  They  sent  for  the 
Owen  Springs  people.  They  came  from  Tempe  Downs.  An  old 
man  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  all  ran  around  (warkuntamaj. 
An  old  man  stood  in  the  middle  with  a  ceremonial  pole  (tnatandja). 
Then  they  told  the  boys,  "This  place  where  we  have  done  this  is 
Palankinja  (round  stone  for  grinding  seed).  The  old  man  per- 
formed alknantama  in  the  middle.  A  number  of  ceremonies  were 
held,  all  tjilpa,  for  the  leader  was  a  tjilpa.  Then  again  they  went 
towards  Gilbert  Springs  (Ltalaltuma)  hunting."  (If  the  narrator 
had  not  added  the  word  "hunting"  I  should  have  thought  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  symbolic  "wandering"  in  the  ritual.  But  Gilbert 
Springs  is  not  far  from  Hermannsburg,  and  they  probably  really 
went  there  in  search  of  food.)  At  Gilbert  Springs— the  narrative 
continues— they  waited  for  one  of  the  old  men  to  come  up.  The 
old  man  performed  a  ceremony  and  they  ran  around  him.  "They 
have  now  gone  to  Ulpurumbala  (Hollow  tree  urine),  following 
the  wanderings  of  the  tjilpa  ancestors.18  He  told  them  that  this  was 
the  place,  and  explained  the  legend."  And  so  forth.  Wapiti  and 
Mulda  describe  their  initiation,  how  Tjina-papa  and  Mara-kuja 
showed  them  the  ceremonies  of  the  emu-totem.  "Then  another 
group  of  maliara  (young  men)  came  up  to  see  the  old  men."  (The 
style  of  the  narrative  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  real  myth.) 
"They  all  sat  down  in  a  big  hole  so  that  they  became  invisible. 
The  maliara  and  all  went  down  there  and  they  all  finished."  Further 
inquiry  into  this  surprising  statement  of  his  own  death  at  initiation 
many  years  ago  showed  that  when  he  said  "they  all  finished"  he 
meant  the  mythical  ancestors.  "Then  they  got  out  again  and  put  on 
iulpurpa  bush,  etc."  In  the  ceremony  the  initiated  and  the  initiators 
wander  with  the  ancestors.  Piti-piti's  dream  explains  the  situa- 
tion. Piti-piti  is  the  senior  of  our  group  of  Pitjentara  natives. 
Nominally  he  is  therefore  leader  of  the  ceremonies,  but  actually 
he  is  superseded  by  Pukuti-wara  who  is  younger,  more  active, 
and  who  has  far  greater  fame  as  a  medicine  man.  At  Tjeeng 
(Flatus,  the  place  in  the, myth),  there  is  a  little  mountain.  He 
saw  a  bird  tukutita  (ancestor)  coming  on  the  opposite  side 
as, in  the  story.  All  the  ancestors  had  the  pola  (foreskin)  pulled 
back  because  their  penes  were  perpetually  in  erection.  They  came 
to  a  very  narrow  gap  and  then  to  a  fig  tree  (there  is  a  fig  tree  there 
now).  They  came  to  Kalitjiri  (=rWaiuta,  opossum).  They  went 
past  to  Tarulkita  (Mulga  fruit),  a  round  hill.  He  was  one  of  the 
wandering  ancestors.     Then  they  went  a  short  way  just  like  the 

]8This  is  certainly  figurative  and  refers  to  the  symbolic  wandering  in  the  ceremonies. 
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tukutita  and  they  came  to  Pulputitirara  (Soft  hole)  .  They  followed 
the  track  to  Tampi-wakana  (Throw  kangaroo).  Then  they  came 
to  Kanil  (a  little  rock  near  Ampi-jangu).  Then  they  came  to  Kuna- 
pampunta  (Where  they  saw  the  kangaroo  defecate).  Then  they 
came  to  Ultutara  and  he  awoke. 

The  wandering  ancestors  of  the  dream  resemble  some  of  the 
men  present  at  the  ceremony.  One  of  them  is  conspicuous.  This 
is  Tankatu.  Piti-piti  "growed  him"  and  also  initiated  him.  He 
used  to  take  care  of  him  and  give  him  meat.  Now  Tankatu,  who 
is  a  middle-aged  man,  gives  meat  to  Piti-piti,  who  is  very  old. 

The  dreams  show  clearly  the  fundamental  identity  between  erec- 
tion, initiation,  and  wandering  ancestors.  In  the  dream  Piti-piti 
the  old  man  is  the  same  age  as  his  juniors,  for  both  are  identical 
with  the  eternal  ancestors. 

There  is  also  a  practical  connection  between  initiation  and 
wandering.  Initiation  begins  with  the  separation  of  the  boys  from 
the  mothers  and  ends  with  the  readmittance  of  the  boy,  as  a  man, 
to  the  society  of  the  mothers  and  other  women.  Between  these  two 
there  is  the  transition  period,  the  bush-wandering  of  the  newly 
circumcised  young  man.  He  lives  in  a  real  period  de  marge  until 
his  wounds  are  healed.  Knatata  remembers  how,  before  being 
brought  back  into  the  camp,  the  boys  are  handed  the  bull-roarer 
(namatuna)  and  told  "For  the  woman's  road  don't  take  it."  "When 
you  whirl  it,  you  keep  to  the  thick  scrub  only."  This  namatuna, 
which  is  used  for  love  magic,  receives  its  magical  power  from  blood 
taken  from  the  subincision  opening.  Again  we  see  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  sequence:  loss  of  object,  cathexis  of  a  penis  symbol, 
finding  of  the  new  object.  After  the  circumcision  the  Pitjentara  boy 
whose  initiation  we  witnessed  was  isolated  from  the- rest  of  the  camp, 
and  went  for  his  bush-wandering.  He  received  the  mandagi  (bull- 
roarer)  after  he  had  been  covered  with  blood.  His  tamu  (grand- 
father) told  him,  "Don't  shout,  always  sit  down  in  the  dark,  don't 
stand  up,"  because  he  might  be  seen.  For  the  same  reason  he  must 
walk  on  all  fours.  He  must  not  eat  hot  things  because  that  would 
make  his  penis  hot.  He  is  in  a  critical  transition  period  of  life. 
The  Nambutji  boy  uses  a  separate  waterhole.  It  is  essential  that 
women  should  not  see  his  track.  When  they  give  him  the  windirpiri 
(:=  namatuna,  bull-roarer)  they  say,  "Take  care  of  it,  carry  it  in 
womera  (spear-thrower)  with  spear,  don't  leave  it  about,  don't  let 
women  and  children  see  it." 

In  the  Worgait  tribe,  southwest  of  Darwin,  the  bush-wandering 
takes  place  before  circumcision.     The  ngungas  (mothers'  brother's 
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sons)  take  the  boy  away  and  travel  through  the  bush  until  they  come 
to  the  country  of  another  tribe  such  as  the  Larakia,  amongst  whom 
they  will  spend  two  or  three  months.  During  all  this  time  the  boy 
is  watched  by  the  ngungas  and  may  not  go  near  the  lubras  (women). 
He  is  taken  to  various  Larakia  camps,  each  with  its  own  local  name. 
At  every  camp  he  is  given  spears,  ivomeras,  head  bands,  belts,  etc. 
There  is  a  ceremonial  return  of  the  boy  with  a  group  of  the  Larakia 
to  his  home  camp  when  he  is  handed  back  to  his  guardians  for 
the  purpose  of  circumcision.  After  circumcision  a  special  support 
is  made  for  the  penis,  in  the  form  of  a  small  loop  which  is  tied  up 
to  his  waist  belt.  He  also  carries  a  small  object  (mammurung),  a 
stick  wrapped  up  in  fur  string,  which  has  been  "sung"  by  the  old 
men  and  is  full  of  magic.  If  he  should  fall  asleep  and  hurt  his  penis 
by  pressing  on  it,  the  mammurung  will  strike  him  and  wake  him  up. 
I  quo:e  these  details  to  show  the  importance  of  penis-symbols  in 
the  transition  period,  and  also  of  course  to  prove  once  more  the 
phallic  significance  of  the  tjurunga. 

The  next  thing  to  observe  is  the  foreskin  itself  in  exactly  the 
same  function  as  the  bull-roarer  in  Central  Australia.  The  "cut 
penis"  is  red-ochred,  wrapped  up  in  paper  bark,  put  into  a  little 
dilly  bag,  and  given  to  the  boy  who  is  warned  not  to  lose  it  on  any 
account.  The  boy,  who  is  now  Kundein,  is  kept  out  in  the  bush 
lor  two  months  longer  under  the  strict  guardianship  of  his  ngunga 
(mother's  brother's  son).  After  a  ceremonial  return  to  the  camp 
and  a  ceremonial  approach  to  his  future  wife,  he  hands  the  foreskin 
to  the  ngunga  who  cuts  it  into  small  pieces  and  burns  it  out  in  the 
bush.  Then  they  tell  him  that  he  may  take  his  wife.  Later  on, 
when  he  is  a  married  man  and  a  father,  they  show  him  the  bidu-bidu, 
or  bull-roarer.  He  is  very  frightened,  believing  that  the  noise  is 
made  by  a  great  old  man  who  has  come  to  take  him  away.  The 
ngungas  reassure  him,  showing  him  the  bull-roarer,  passing  it  under 
his  armpits,  and  placing  it  in  his  hands.  Then  it  is  given  to  him 
to  carry  about,  and  he  remains  out  in  the  bush  for  two  or  three 
months.  Finally  he  breaks  the  bidu-bidu  into  pieces,  breaks  them 
until  not  a  trace  is  left.   He  has  now  acquired  the  status  of  Baquett.19 

The  significance  of  the  penis-symbol  is  quite  clear.  In  the  Djauan 
tribe  this  bush-wandering  is  connected  with  a  kind  of  covenant  with 
the  father.  In  another  ritual  performed  by  the  same  tribe  the 
foreskin  as  passed  from  one  relative  to  another,  and  its  function  as 
representing  transition  is  absolutely  clear.20    In  the  Murngin  tribe, 

is  B.  Spencer,  "Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory,"  1914,  pp.   157-161. 
20  Ibid.,  p.  167;  see  also  p.  175. 
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the  boys  are  sent  out  accompanied  by  a  dui  (sister's  husband,  etc.) 
to  visit  the  various  relatives  and  clans  and  invite  them  to  the  coming 
ceremony.  The  lather  chooses  a  trail  for  the  boy  to  follow  but  the 
man  who  accompanies  and  protects  the  boy  usually  modifies  the 
father's  directions  to  fit  the  journey.  The  neophytes  usually  stay 
away  for  a  month  or  two.  In  later  years  a  man  always  boasts  about 
the  clans  he  visited,  the  great  distances  he  travelled,  and  the  long 
period  he  was  absent  on  his  journey.  It  is  said  by  the  old  Murngin 
men  that  the  young  people  are  sent  away  so  that  they  will  meet  new 
people;  it  is  felt  to  be  a  good  thing  to  make  life-long  friends  among 
more  distant  classificatory  relatives.21  Tindale  has  some  very  interest- 
ing information  in  connection  with  the  Pitjentara  initiation  cere- 
mony he  witnessed:  "An  hour  before  daylight  the  two  young  men, 
accompanied  by  their  guardians,  rose  from  their  sleeping  places 
and,  swinging  bull-roarers  as  they  went,  travelled  away  towards  the 
west  on  a  long  tour  of  the  country  west  of  the  Tomkinson  Range. 
During  this  long  journey  they  are  not  permitted  to  speak  and  must 
avoid  the  presence  of  other  natives.  Whenever  they  approach  a 
waterhole  or  suspect  the  presence  of  strangers  they  must  swing  their 
bull-roarers.  When  the  wangar  (neophyte)  party  encounters  a  party 
of  men,  there  is  a  formal  inspection  of  the  injuries  inflicted  in  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  .  .  .  When  camped  later  near  Mt.  Davenport, 
we  heard  the  howl  of  the  bull-roarer  and  saw  the  distant  glimmering 
of  their  torches  as  they  came  into  the  Arnkalanda  rock  hole  to 
obtain  water  supplies.  All  brightly  burning  fires  were  dulled  and 
the  womenfolk  kept  their  faces  down  beside  their  fires  lest  they 
should  see  the  secret  visitors.  For  more  than  a  week  after  this  the 
journey  of  the  wangar  party  towards  the  west  was  followed  by  the 
chain  of  smokes  they  lit  to  indicate  their  movement  towards  the 
Tomkinson  Range."  22  "The  avidity  with  which  the  newly  initiated 
youth  enters  into  ceremonial  life  and  the  acquiring  of  the  hidden 
significance  of  the  mythological  traditions  and  practices  of  the  tribe 
is  remarkable.  He  assiduously  practises  the  songs  and  dance  move- 
ments of  his  elders.  When  he  is  away  hunting  with  his  young  men 
companions,  he  attempts  the  more  difficult  steps,  never  failing  to 
walk  back  over  his  tracks  and  erase  the  telltale  marks  upon  the 
ground  lest  some  woman  encounter  them  or  some  older  man  notice 
them  and  rebuke  or  punish  him  for  his  carelessness.  He  travels 
incessantly,  making  long  journeys  to  be  present  at  initiation  and 
other  ceremonials  at  places  far  removed  from  the  normal  haunts 

21  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  262. 

22  N.  B.  Tindale,  "Initiation  in  South  Australia,"  Oceania,  VI,  p.  220. 
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of  his  own  people.  His  knowledge  of  hunting  and  of  the  water 
supplies  over  his  country  become  remarkably  well  developed,  and 
he  sees  the  places  of  the  myths  and  legends  whose  hidden  content 
he  is  so  rapidly  absorbing."  23 

I  think  that  we  are  therefore  justified  in  coining  the  new  term 
mythe  de  passage,  transition  myth,  to  explain  the  nature  of  Central 
Australian  totemic  mythology.  The  period  of  life  which  conditions 
the  transition  from  mother  to  wife,  from  old  to  new  love  object, 
is  dramatized:  the  penis  becomes  the  hero  of  this  drama.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  operations,  it  is  represented  in  symbols.  The  boys  hear  and 
see  the  story  of  the  wandering  phallic  ancestors  and  they  themselves 
become  wanderers  in  space  and  time.  Some  aspects  of  the  myths 
can  now,  in  the  light  of  present  day  custom,  easily  be  understood. 
Malpunga  wandering  with  his  boys  and  meeting  "local  people"  is 
simply  a  guardian  with  a  group  of  neophytes  on  a  customary  journey. 

However,  we  have  barely  hinted  at  the  unconscious  motives  that 
underlie  the  work  of  linguistic  misunderstanding  2i  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  mythological  figure.  We  have  seen  that  "Pimpled  Nose" 
or  "Thin  Anus"  or  "Pointy  Nose"  sometimes  appears  as  a  separate 
being  and  sometimes  as  an  adjective  of  the  greatest  of  all  mytho- 
logical heroes,  the  phallic  Father  of  all  wildcats,  the  culture  hero 
Malpunga.  In  some  other  variants  this  person  with  the  pimpled 
nose  appears  not  as  the  father  but  as  one  of  the  maliara  (novices). 
The  psychological  reason  for  this  uncertainty  is  easy  to  see.  The 
adjectives  in  question  are  forms  of  scolding  or  cursing,  and  their 
utterance  is  usually  followed  by  the  killing  of  the  person  indicated. 
We  shall  therefore  give  credence  to  our  informants  who  regard  the 
adjective  as  originally  applying  to  Malpunga;  later  on  it  may  have 
been  shifted  to  the  young  men,  or  itself  transformed  into  an  inde- 
pendent person  to  save  the  mythological  heroes  from  guilt  and  the 
charge  of  parricide.  We  must  postulate  an  original  form  of  the  myth 
in  which  the  young  men  killed  their  initiator  and  father  Malpunga. 
We  have  here  our  old  friend,  the  Primal  Horde  Myth.  In  the 
Malpunga  myth  of  Angaranta  in  my  collection,  the  young  men 
make  a  pointing  bone  with  which  they  wish  to  kill  a  man  called 
Mullapitji-pitji  (Holes  in  the  nose).  From  other  songs  we  know 
that  Mullapitji-pitji  is  Malpunga.  In  the  next  few  lines  we  are  told 
that  Malpunga  dropped  his  euro  pouch,  and  then  that  the  novices 
killed  a  euro.  Nothing  would  be  clearer,  especially  if  we  collate 
our  texts  with  those  collected  by  T.  G.  H.  Strehlow.   The  wandering 

23  Tindale,  op.  cil..  pp.  222-3. 

-;  Cf.  on  "The  Fragmentation  oj  Folksongs,"  above. 
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tjilpa,  he  tells  us,  were  all  sons  of  the  great  primal  sire,  Ntonionunga. 
The  myth  of  Ntonionunga  describes  the  end  of  this  great  chief:  out 
of  sexual  jealousy,  his  eldest  son  performs  subincision  on  him  in 
order  to  prevent  his  father  from  interfering  with  another  tjilpa 
woman  who  was  his  subsection  sister.-"'  As  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  ultimate  identity  of  all  tjilpa  fathers,  the  composite 
picture  of  these  two  myths  gives  us  the  complete  "primal  horde" 
situation.  I  have  repeatedly  interpreted  these  traditions  in  this 
sense,  and  this  conclusion  is  now  accepted  by  Strehlow.26 

We  have  called  these  legends  "myths  of  transition,"  and  have 
regarded  them  as  functioning  socially  in  harmony  with  initiation 
rites:  the  mythological  material  helps  the  young  men  to  grow  up, 
and  to  make  the  transition  from  the  Oedipus  situation  to  marriage. 
But  the  Primal  Horde  is  ex  hypothesi  a  period  of  transition  in 
phylogenesis  from  a  pre-human  to  a  human  form  of  society.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  myths  themselves  always  purport  to 
explain  the  existing  order  of  things  from  something  that  has  pre- 
ceded, that  is,  they  describe  a  transition.  The  essential  theme  is 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  object-world,  and  libidinal 
cathexis  as  the  defense  used  by  human  beings  to  bear  the  depriva- 
tions of  object  loss  or  separation. 

25  T.  G.  H.  Strehlow,  "Ankotarinja,  an  Aranda  Myth,"  Oceania,  VI,  p.  193. 
20  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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The  Dual  Heroes 

We  shall  now  discuss  a  recurring  motive  of  these  myths  which, 
as  we  see,  are  really  accounts  of  initiation.  The  motif  of  the  dual 
hero  is  most  characteristic  of  Australian  mythology.  I  begin  with 
a  hitherto  unpublished  myth  from  my  own  collection.  It  was 
told  to  me  by  Pukuti-wara  and  the  other  old  men  of  the  Pitjen-tara 
tribe. 

/.    The  Myth  of  the  Two  Wilun-tanu  (White  mark  on  forehead 
and  nose)  x 

Wilpiriny  was  the  place,  south  of  the  Pando  (Lake  Amadeus). 
This  is  a  place  in  the  Kalurpa-tara  country.  The  kangaroo  men 
came  to  Malu-piti  (Kangaroo  hole).  There  was  a  woman  at 
Wilpiriny.  She  got  up  from  her  camp— there  is  a  waterhole  there 
now.  She  walked  a  short  way  with  her  anus  towards  a  man  and 
shouted,  "Tun  mu  ta!"  ("Put  it  down!")  Where  she  stood  up 
there  is  a  mulga  tree  now.  When  she  shouted  this  she  had  a  baby 
on  the  breast.  She  heard  the  noise  made  by  a  mamu  tai-tai  (demon) 
coming.  The  mamu  tai-tai  was  killing  many  men.  All  the  men 
got  up.  Some  hid  behind  a  hill.  One  of  them  was  an  iwuta  (spur- 
tailed  wallaby)  man  and  he  called  upon  the  other  two  to  run. 
They  had  kultu  katin  (paint  marks  on  the  ribs).  The  kangaroo 
men  stood  their  ground  because  they  had  strong  nankara  (magical) 
stones.  They  were  the  two  Wilun-tanu  (men  with  forehead  marks 
used  for  ngallunga  ceremony).  They  pulled  out  mucus  from  their 
noses  and  gave  it  to  the  two  iwuta  men.  They  came  to  a  place  called 
Kuna-tari  (with  a  vulva  or  with  excrements).  (But  Kuna  is  merely 
a  woman's  word— what  is  really  meant  is  the  blood  that  covered 
the  men,  pouring  out  of  their  veins.)  This  was  because  they  were 
performing  a  ngallunga.  Before  they  went  to  this  place  they  put 
mucus  on  a  rock.  It  puleringa  (became  a  stone);  it  is  a  puli 
kuntanka  (stone  kuntanka;  kuntanka  is  the  Pitjentara  equivalent 
of  the  Aranda  tjurunga),  and  no  woman  may  come  near  it.  Two 
men  stayed  at  that  spot.     They  are  limewood  trees,  and  are  still 

i  The  white  mark  is  put  on  by  the  men  who  perform  the  ngallunga  ceremony. 
Cf.  Chapter  VIII. 
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there-  They  look  kidney  fat,  tail  fat,  ngatinga*  \nt  out,  then  thety 
put  it  in  a  heap  and  left  it  there.  They  went  on  northwards.  There 
were  big  pine  trees  there.  They  ran  about  there  in  search  ol 
kangaroos.  Having  got  some  kangaroos;  there  the)  reunited.  There 
was  an  old  man  kangaroo  standing  there.  His  name  was  also 
Wilun-tanu.  He  came  up  to  them  with  a  wana  (walking-stick). 
He  went  round  first  and  then  sat  down  in  the  middle.  Stones 
mark  the  spot  where  they  sat  and  one  stone  in  the  middle  is  the  old 
man.  Where  they  sat  down  a  walu  i  arose.  They  crossed  the  lake 
westward  and  they  saw  a  lot  of  rerureru  (bull-roarers;  the  word 
usually  used  in  Pitjen-tara  is  pupi-pupi,  in  imitation  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  bull-roarer).  They  went  southwest  to  Jalukuny." 
These  bull-roarers  had  no  marks  so  they  made  marks  on  them. 
They  sat  down  there  and  chipped  stones  from  knives.  They  made 
the  subincision  hole  bigger  there.  Then  they  went  to  Waluputu  ° 
(same  as  Malu-piti  —  kangaroo  hole).  They  tried  to  make  a  kan- 
garoo hole  there  but  they  could  not  so  they  changed  the  name  a 
bit.  They  sat  about  there,  many  big  groups,  and  wherever  the 
blood  flowed  out  of  their  veins  stones  arose  to  mark  the  spot.  They 
went  and  frightened  a  euro  (mountain  kangaroo)  but  missed  it, 
so  the  place  is  called  Piwari  (missed  it).  They  came  to  Ngana- 
tatatu  (Wood-short).  They  sat  down  there  on  a  plain— and  where 
they  sat  fig-trees  came  up.  They  went  to  Minga-pula  (Ant-bite), 
they  stood  up  arara7  and  splashed  the  blood.  There  is  a  big  hill 
there  now  where  they  stood  up.  One  of  them  was  bitten  by  an  ant— 
hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Then  they  went  to  Katarana  (Boughs 
hanging  down).8  They  came  to  Puka  (Stink)— there  was  a  stinky 
water  there.  Then  they  came  to  Manda-tjilpiri  (Sand  dusty). 
They  made  a  big  walurumpu  (wind-break;  unta  =  Ngatatara; 
yuo  =  Mularatara).  They  camped  there.  Then  they  came  to 
Untiri  (Big  plain),  an  open  place.  They  saw  the  track  of  a  Mamn 
tai-tai  (demon);  the  Mamu  had  been  going  straight  west  and  had 
come  around  to  the  same  place.  They  did  not  want  to  remain  in 
the  same  place  so  they  went  to  Piwari    (Circumcision)  and  circum- 

2  The  text  is  self-contradictory  here,  as  it  goes  on  relating  the  further  adventures 
of  the  two  men.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  narrators  are  Pitjentara  and  the 
beginning  of  the  myth  is  Kalurpatara;  therefore  probably  their  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  tradition  is  incomplete.  Kuna  means  both  vagina,  anus,  and  excrements. 

3  Ngatinga  is  the  Aranda  totja  =  funiculus  spermaticus. 
*  Walu  is  Kalurpatara  for  lake. 

5  Country  of  the  Urpaltara  or  Walulutara  tribe. 

6  This  is  Urpaltara  or  Walulutara  language. 
''  In  a  row,  showing  their  subincision  wound. 

s  There  are  fig  trees  at  that  place  with  boughs  hanging  down. 
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cfced  some  young  men  there.  Two  men  stood  apart  and  they 
ngunmanani  (groaned).9  They  were  the  purko  (circumcisers).  A 
pine  tree  grew  up  where  they  stood.  They  took  the  boy  from  his 
camp  and  after  having  circumcised  him  they  smoked  the  wound 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  Running  water  arose  where  the  boys 
bled  from  the  wound.  They  turned  back,  went  northwest.  They 
came  back  to  the  place  and  saw  big  pine  trees  (Enuluru).  There 
they  separated  again  for  hunting.  They  went  to  the  northeast 
on  the  same  track  back  again.  They  came  to  a  big  place  called 
Kurkultu  (Desert  oak;  kurkara  in  Luritja).  They  made  a  ngallunga 
there  with  waninga  (thread-cross)  and  where  they  stood  desert  oaks 
arose.  Then  they  went  to  Apaintiri  (Cleaning).  They  cleaned 
a  place  and  walked  backwards,  closing  their  legs  (t junta  nanpintaku). 
They  made  a  ngallunga  there  and  went  to  Litampi-tampi  (this 
is  the  song  word— the  ordinary  word  is  Malu-piti).  The  text  of 
the  song: 


Taka    (Words) 


Mirara 

Shout 

Wanmala 

Long  way 

Japara 

Look 

Jawilpawilanu 

With  the  wilpa  mark  X1 

Jangala 

Forehead 

Kunkuru 

Fat  guts 

Jiri 

Point 

Kuli 

Pine  tree 

Ngalawiluntu 

Forehead  mark 

Wilpajilanu 

With  mark 

Mamaku 


poayanu 

poau!  10 

katu  katu 

make  them  stand  up 

par an u 

around 


wiluntu 

white  mark 
nguruni 
hook  it 12 
nguruni 
hook  it 

nganmalku  ngina 
very  big  is 
japara  paranu 
look  round 


tanampa 


s  This   is   what    the   circumcisers   are   supposed   to   do.     Piwari    was    fust    translated 
as  "missed  il ",  then  as  "circumcision". 
1,1  \Icaus  something  is  coming. 

11  Refers  to  mark  on  forehead  mentioned  below. 

12  They  pull  the  guts  put. 
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Taka  (Wordi 

;)— Continued 

For  the  fathers 

theirs  '•"' 

Rerurerungai  i 
Bull-roarer  lying 

down 

Tapika 

malantanu 

Place 

missed  him 

Pinpih 

kanintana 

Stalks  of  porcupi: 
Wajulara 

Standing 

ne  grass 

under  it 

njina 

is14 

Piwalku 

tjururu  ir> 

Foreskin   cut 

hit  it 

Wani 

Throw  it  away 

Ngana 

Wood 

tatu-tutu 
fruit 

Talta 

purkura 

Short 
Hi 

wankanari 

young 
wankanari 

Fig   tree 

talks 

talks  1C 

Pijalkurunga 
Blowed 

kuti   kutingu 
lift  it 

Pinpinpa 
Porcupine  grass  17 
Kantinpa 
Stone  knife 

walkurpinu 
splash  it 18 
kululpa 19 
louse 

Nangu 
See  it 

punkuru 
hit  it 

nangu 
see  it 

Tunta 
Legs 

tjipiri 
shaking 

Kalu 
Penis 

mintjinkara 
smear  it  20 

Mintjinkara 

janarata 

Smear  it 

subincision  hole 

Wiralpungu 

is  The  fathers  (who  owned  the  bull-roarers)   were  absent. 

14  The  bush  called  lonkuru  is  supposed  to  be  covered  with  porcupine  grass. 

is  The  flower  of  the  bush  is  supposed  to  be  like  the  tail  of  a  kangaroo  and  this 
is  compared  to  the  penis. 

is  They  saw  fig  trees  and  talked,  in  the  cliche  explanation  given  by  my  informants; 
I  think  this  is  wrong,  and  "fig  tree"  must  mean  the  bull-roarer  "talks",  i.e.,  made 
the  sound  in  the  song.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  informant  saying  here,  "They 
chase  the  women  away". 

17  They  see  the  porcupine  grass  waving  in  the  wind. 

is  They  opened  their  veins,  lifted  their  arms,  and  the  blood  splashed  on  the  grass. 

is  Before  being  circumcised  the  boys  had  lice. 

2o  They  cover  their  legs  with  the  blood  flowing  from  the  subincised  penis. 
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Taka  (Words)— Continued 


Splash  it 
Wiralpungu 
Splash  it 
Patawululu 
Falls  down 

jantji  wara 
pull  the  teeth  out 
patawululu 
falls  down  22 

21 

Kitima 

kitima 

Resin 

resin 

Jantanpungu 
Take  it  out 23 

Jamaru 

katulunta 

Kangaroo 
Tanara 

young  one 
pakanu 

On  the  back 

get  up  24 

Tjurina 

Pull  back  the  foreskin 

pilpanangu 
shining  white  25 

Jurtshani 
Spear  bush 
Jurtshan 
Spear  bush 

jurtshanta 
spear  bush 
paluna 
that  one 

Jaurupanta 
Shaking  about 

jaurupanta 
shaking  about 

Mutu                                 mutuni 

pana 

Poor                                       little 

man  26 

Kurutupinpajani 
Running  backwards 

Mutumututuna 

Short  man 

Kurutupinpungu 
Runs  backwards 

Jararukatingu 

Backwards 

Matati 

matati! 

Pubic  tassel 

pubic  tassel! 

Kitiparapara 
Covered  with  resin  27 

2i  Tooth  avulsion   is  actually  performed,  but  at  any   time,   not   necessarily   in   con- 
nection with  initiation. 

22  Probably   means   the  foreskin.     Informant   remarks,   "They   sing  out    trrr!    so    the 
boy  does  not  feel  the  pain." 

23  When  they  made  a  spear  a  splinter  went  into  their  hands— this  is  the  explanation 
given. 

24  They  carry  a  young  kangaroo  boy  to  the  initiation  ground  on  their  backs. 

25  They  mean  the  white  smegma  inside  the  foreskin. 

26  One  of  the  initiators  is  supposed  to  be  small.     This  is  the  ngallunga  ceremony, 
when  he  is  running  backwards. 

27  The  short  man  has  a  dirty  pubic  tassel. 
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Taka  (Words)— Continued 

Punukura 

punukura 

To  the  woods 

to  the  woods 

Wilatu 

wilatu 

Subincision  hole 

subincision  hole  28 

Mangukurati 
Hanging  down 
Mankajara 
Long  hair 

mangukurati 

hanging  down   (i.e.,  the  hair) 

jarara 

make  it  loose 

29 

Nangurukati 

nangurukati 

Hanging  down 

hanging  down 

Jalumparaurau 
Lime  wood  shining 

Likaruntji 
Bark       . 

wankanu 
glittering    (?) 30 

Pilalpa 
Black  bird  31 

Rerarerunku 

maran-karunkara  32 

Bull-roarer 

talks 

Marunka   katinma 

Going  you  throw 
Jauarpa 

it 

litaritarina 

Dry  bush 
Litarankanu 

drag  it 
jauwarararej 

Drag  it 
Jatsitil 

big  gully 
kalikali 

Point  of  hill 

crooked 

Tatalumpur 

ngarangu 

Big  cliff 
Wopukara 
Deep  down 
Karaluwani 
Falls  down 

stands  up 

karaluwani 

falls  down 

kumpunwurina 

mark  of  running  water 

Kumpunturuna 

Mark  of  water  running 

Kumaratjinu 
Looks  black 

i 

kumaratjinu 
looks  black 

Pampi 
Cunnus 

jalura 
shut  it 

jalura 
shut  it 

28  The  short  man  runs  backward  into  the  bush.     The  subincision  hole  is  seen. 

29  The  boy's  parents  let  their  hair  hang  down  loosely  to  make  the  foreskin  come 
off  easily.     Otherwise  it  would  be  hard. 

so  This  was  the  translation  given;  but  perhaps  •'talking"  is  correct, 
si  Unknown  species;  similar  to  a  crow. 

32  Marankarunkara  —  "song  word"   for   wankanji;   runkarunkara  —  to    throw   it     (in 
everyday  talk)  . 
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Taka  (Words) 

Wana 

Yam   stick 

Janura 

Singing  out 

Kiliriliri 

Long 

Wanikunka  runkanu 

Moving  in  the  wind  34 

Nguratjilpila 

Place  gray 

Tjulturwanti 

Hollow 

Wati 

Man 

Wanwanmali 

Away  from  the  others  37 

Jitinka 

On  the  side 

Maluri 

Clay  pan 

Kiti  mill  mili 

The  resin 

Janwatjiri 

Cousins 

Patu 

Man  with 

Kuna 

Anus 

Ngarankumpa 

We  are 

Kampala 

Burning 

Palkuru 

Waninga 

Minyuru 


merunka 

spear  thrower 

kutapi 

spear  thrower 


palkuru 
waninga 


—Continued 

tanmurutjunu 
pressing  it  in  33 
talpurtjina 
pu!  pu! 


nguratjilpila 
place  gray  35 
tjulturwanti 
hollow  36 
maralkatina 
walking  on  all  fours 


jitinka 

on  the  side 

pantangari 

lying  3S 

tunmirakatu 

it  melts  (when  made  hot) 

ngalili 

we  together39 

merunka 

spear  thrower40 

kutapi 

spear  thrower 

pilanintilpa 

far  outside 

kulpa 

walks    (the  sun) 

nyinangu 

is 

tanta 


33  They  see  the  women  standing,  closing  their  cunnus  with  then-  yam  sticks.     The 
women  are  urinating   (the  running  water)  . 

34  These  lines  refer  to  the  penis. 

35  The  place  is  not  gray,  but  the  old  men  who  are  staying  there,  are. 

36  Hollow  =  subincision  wound,  which  they  are  showing. 

37  The    newcomers    camp    separately    because    the    people    of    that    place    are    cele- 
brating a  ngallunga. 

38  The  newcomers  sleep  in  a  clay  pan. 

39  Two  cousins  sleep  together. 

40  By  anus  they  mean  the  hole  for  the  spear  thrower.     They  sing  this  and  make 
a  spear  thrower. 
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White  mulga 

Puntaru 

Puntaru-bird 

Ngungunkitjiri 

It  groans 

Kamaralutumpana 

Itching  42 

Kurpi 

Splash  it 

Nyinkana 

Charcoal  mark 

Tutantjuno 

Look 

Piti  pitinka 

Big  waninga45 

Kumpurukati 

Black 

Wipulta 

Tail 

Jalitara 

Gum  tree 

Ngoal 

Ghost 

Namba 

What  for? 

Turanka 

Turanka  bird49 

Litampitampi 

Hole 


Taka  (Words)— Continued 

on  top 
puntaru 
puntaru-bird  41 
jalaputataputata 
kapalya     lizard     lizard 


kurpi  nini 
splash  it  43 
tutantjuno 
look 
lanjini 

charcoal  mark  44 
nana  narara 
sticking  46 


pungu 

hit 

palanta 

there 

ngoalpana 

ghostlike  47 

warkiriwaninyi 

stares  48 

nalunta  piripiri 

white  forehead  looking 

nalun  tjururu 

go  in.  50 


These  are  the  main  episodes  of  the  myth: 

1 .  Wandering  of  two  kangaroo  men,  and  their  initiation  of 
two  novices  in  the  ngallunga   (main  theme). 

4i  The  circumciser  has  a  waninga  (thread-cross)  on  his  head.  He  becomes  a  white 
Mulga  tree.     They  see  the  bird  called  puntaru. 

42  Refers  to  the  sore  wound.  The  lines  "It  groans",  and  the  reference  to  the 
lizard  were  not  explained  by  the  informants.  The  former  probably  means  the 
circumciser,  and  the  latter  is  probably  a  symbol  of  the  penis. 

43  The  flowing  blood. 

44  The  charcoal  mark  characterizes  the  purka    (circumcisor)  . 

45  Piti  pitinka  is  the  song  name  for  the  usual  warambalkana. 

46  The  blood  sticking  to  the  hand  of  the  circumciser. 

47  The  men  see  kangaroos  whom  they  want  to  kill.     The  kangaroos  look  like  ghosts. 

48  The  kangaroo  men  look  at  each  other. 

49  Aranda  name  is  urturta. 

so  The  kangaroos  go  in  at  the  big  hole  Litampitampi  or  Malu  piti   (kangaroo  hole). 
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2.  Meeting  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  breast. 

3.  Appearance  of  a  demon;  they  stand  their  ground  because 
of  the  magical  stones  (which  they  can  project  at  the  demon). 

4.  Taking  of  mucus  out  of  their  noses. 

5.  Place  name  "With  a  vulva";   the  esoteric  meaning  of  the 
vulva  is  the  men's  blood. 

6.  Taking  of  kidney  fat,  pubic  fat,  etc.,  out  of  their  bodies. 

7.  Hunting  kangaroos.  Petrifaction  of  an  "old  man  kangaroo". 

8.  Marking  of  the  bull-roarers,  and  subincision. 

9.  Outflow  of  blood  marked  by  stones. 

10.  Hunting  a  euro. 

11.  Performing  a  ngalhmga,  and  being  bitten  by  an  ant. 

12.  Place  name  "Stink". 

13.  Appearance  of  a  demon. 

14.  Circumcision.     Appearance  of  running  water  where  boys' 
blood  flowed. 

15.  Another  ngallunga,  and  "going  in"  to  Malu-piti   (Kangaroo 
hole). 

From  the  verses  we  can  amplify  the  enumeration  with  the 
following: 

1.  Unclear  episode  about  pulling  guts  out. 

2.  Indication   that   the   tjurunga  marked   by   the   two  heroes 
belonged  to  the  fathers. 

3.  Parallelism     between     the     flower     of     the     bush     called 
"lonkuru",  the  tail  of  the  kangaroo,  and  the  penis. 

4.  Teeth  avulsion. 

5.  Splinter  of  the  spear. 

6.  The  pitiful  small  man  as  one  of  the  initiators. 

7.  The  irkapari  magical  bond  between  the  parents'  hair  and 
the  young  man's  foreskin. 

8.  The  dragging  of  the  dry  bush. 

9.  The  urinating  woman  who  closes  her  vagina  with  a  yam 
stick. 

10.  The  man  walking  on  all  fours  on  the  side. 

11.  Another  circumcision  and  flowing  blood  episode. 

12.  The  ghostlike  kangaroo. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Australian  ethnography,  a  myth  is 
never  complete  in  its  prose  form;  we  should  add  that  it  is  probably 
incomplete  even  in  the  combined  versions  of  prose  and  song.  An 
intensive  study  of  the  myths  should  be  based  on  a  comparative 
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tabulation  of  the  motives  in  all  the  texts.  However,  that  is  beside 
the  point  now.  I  intend  here  to  give  some  other  variants  ol  this 
one  type  of  myth  from  my  collection.  Those  following  explain 
who  the  two  kangaroo  men  are:  they  are  Kangaroo  and  Mountain 
Kangaroo,  or  Testicles  and  Semen. 

2.  Myth,  of  Una/mi  and  Jurgna  for  Papunta  (Smoke) 

Two  malu  patu  (kangaroo  men)  called  Unami  (Ngambu,  Testi- 
cles)51 and  Jurgna  (Watungur,  Semen)  started  from  Papunta 
(Smoke)  near  Hass  Bluff  and  came  to  a  place  called  Xgatinga 
(Pubes,  or  Totja).  They  made  a  camp  there  and  then  they  went 
to  Tantararigaranyi  (Stand  up  on  hind  legs).  They  took  their 
kuntanka  (tjurunga)  out  of  a  pouch  and  put  them  in  a  kulpi  (cave). 
Then  they  saw  bloodwood  trees  and  caught  many  lizards  and 
opossum.  Then  they  came  to  Walknati  (Pine  tree).  They  started 
again,  and  saw  a  lot  of  kurkara  (desert  oak).  There  they  speared 
kangaroo  and  then  they  came  to  a  place  called  Ngurunku  (Blue 
pigeon;  the  sound  made  by  the  pigeon  is  like  ngu!  ngu!).  Kan- 
garoo maliara  (initiates)  were  waiting  for  them  there,  so  they  painted 
themselves  and  made  a  narikuru  (ceremony).  First  they  made  a 
wamulu  (ceremony  in  which  birds'  down  is  used)  with  kuntanka 
on  their  heads.  The  old  men  chased  them  out  with  the  namatuna 
(bull-roarer).  They  made  a  fire,  drew  blood  from  their  veins, 
covered  the  ground  with  feathers,  and  made  the  boys  lie  down. 
Then  they  made  more  wamulu.  Unami  and  Jurgna  sat  down  in 
holes  and  the  boys  warkuntuma  (ran  around  the  central  performer 
in  the  ritual).  One  "middle  man"  52  always  chased  the  boys  with 
the  namatuna.  His  name  was  Panna  (Sand).  They  made  a  fire, 
drew  blood  from  their  veins,  covered  the  ground  with  feathers, 
and  made  the  boys  lie  down.  They  made  more  wamulu.53  Unami 
and  Jurgna  sat  down  in  two  holes  and  the  boys  warkuntama.  Then 
they  told  them  the  story  °4  and  they  made  them  lie  down.  Two 
mounds  were  made  with  boughs  on  both  sides  and  kuntanka  stand- 
ing up  in  rows,  and  the  boys  in  the  middle.55     Wamulu  were  per- 

5i  Myth   related   by   Thomas     (Aranda)     and    Kulaia     (Ngatatara)     at    the    Mission, 
Hermannsburg. 

52  Neither  young  nor  old. 

53  Means  "birds  down",  in  general  ceremonies. 

54  There  is  no  story  to  tell  yet!     But  today  the  story  of  Unami  and  Jurgna  would 
be  told  to  the  initiates  at  this  point  by  representatives  of  the  two  heroes. 

55  Boys 
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formed  all  night.  Early  in  the  morning  the  old  men  chased  the 
boys  out  to  hunt  by  whirling  their  bull-roarers.  The  boys  went 
to  a  soakage  to  drink.  They  got  kangaroo  which  they  brought 
back  into  the  camp  andapiri.m  Again  illpangura  (ceremonies)  were 
performed.  The  old  men  alknantama  (wriggled)  in  the  holes  and 
they  were  fed  by  the  young  men  with  water  and  meat.  Then  they 
heated  stones  and  after  sundown  they  erected  a  tingari  (pole). 
There  was  a  big  hole  with  the  old  man  in  the  middle.  They  all 
sat  down  around  the  big  hole  and  now  they  all  held  the  tingari. 
One  man  climbed  up  the  tingari  and  they  all  marched  in  a  row 
and  came  back  to  the  same  place.  Again  they  sat  around  the  hole 
and  held  the  tingari.  They  now  imitated  frogs;  both  the  old 
and  the  young  men  croaked.  The  kangaroo  people  heard  frogs 
croaking;  therefore  they  do  it  now.  That  night  they  all  whirled 
the  mandagi.  They  put  on  arm-strings,  long-strings,  inkuta-inkuta 
bush,  tulputa  (tnurunga)  bush,  paraerula  (wallaby  tail;  Luritja: 
waru-wipu  or  kumalkni).     This  was  the  first  nankuru. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  came  up  in  pairs  to  the  smoke.  The 
knaripata  (old  men)  mixed  with  the  initiates  so  that  they  should 
not  be  recognized  by  the  women.  They  came  up  to  the  smoke 
and  the  women  rubbed  them  with  red  ochre.  They  received  plenty 
of  manna  (seed)  made  with  ipi  (milk).  Then  they  ate  and  came 
out.  The  two  kangaroos  rubbed  the  kuntanka  with  red  ochre  and 
then  they  all  went  into  the  cave  and  became  kuntanka.  Unami 
and  Jurgna,  the  two  big  kuntanka,  lie  on  top.  This  is  the  other 
side  of  Ilpila  in  the  Ngali  country. 

5.   Myth  of  Unami  and  Jurgna  for  Ilpila  (Tea-tree  bush)*7 

Two  kangaroos  came  from  Ilpila.  One  was  Unami  and  the  other 
was  Jurgna.  They  saw  lizards,  cooked  and  ate  them,  and  opossum 
also.  Then  they  came  to  Karil-tinki  (Top  of  thigh— anus).  There 
they  saw  plenty  of  bloodwood  trees  and  lizards.  They  came  to 
Orel-orela  (Clean).  There  they  found  a  bigger  waterhole  and 
drank  water.  They  killed  more  lizards  and  they  saw  Mulga  and 
whitewood  trees.  Kulpara,  kulpara  (i.e.,  they  came,  they  came), 
and  they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Miltanga  (Teeth).  There  they 
took  their  teeth  out  and  made  a  camp.  They  got  many  lizards 
there  and  they  speared  a  euro.  Next  morning  they  left  the  place  and 
speared  more  lizards  and  opossum.  They  came  to  Tunilkna  (Plain). 
There  they  rested   for  awhile  and  (hen   they  went  to   Karmiltata 

•""For  the  old  men;  andapiri  =  tjaurilja  (Aranda) ,  ceremonial  gift. 
57 Told  In  old  [irramba    (Alice  Springs  Aranda). 
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(Dry  wood).  They  found  dry  wood  there  and  made  a  wind-break 
(ju).  Many  wallaby  were  there  on  a  round  hill.  Then  the)  came 
to  Tutula  (Red  ochre  place).  There  they  got  opossum,  lizards; 
and  they  stayed  there  for  a  lew  days.    Then  they  came  to  Kutukutu 

(Heart).  There  they  speared  kangaroo.  There,  for  the  first  time, 
they  made  real  good  spears  with  barbs.  They  camped  there  but 
there  was  no  water.  Then  they  came  to  Winpiri  (Spear  bush  = 
Aranda,  jinbira).  Then  they  came  to  Tipunga  (Narrow).  There 
was  some  water  there  but  the  passage  of  the  water  was  narrow. 
Then  they  came  to  Matati  (Pubic  tassel)  and  there  they  put  on 
matati  for  the  first  time.     Then  they  came  to  a  place  called  Kuna 

(Excrement).  They  defecated  there  and  then  they  came  to  a  place 
called  Kulurkna  (Testicles;  Ngambu  and  Unami  mean  the  same; 
in  Aranda,  illita).  They  pulled  their  testicles  out  and  put  them 
back  again.  Then  they  came  to  Parali  (Penis).  There  they  saw 
their  own  penis.  Then  they  performed  subincision  and  had  to  lie 
down  because  they  were  sore.  Jurgna  first  cut  Unami  and  then 
Unami  cut  Jurgna.  Then  again  they  came  to  a  place  called  Kuna. 
Here  they  defecated  again.  Then  they  came  to  Kumpu  (Urine). 
There  they  urinated.  Then  they  came  to  a  place  called  Mullatjiti 
(Opening  veins).  There  they  opened  their  veins  and  they  were 
soaked  in  blood.  They  kept  eating  lizards  and  opossum.  They 
came  to  Wangati  (Pine  tree).  The  same  accident  happened  to  both 
of  them  at  this  place.  A  vein  burst  and  they  tied  it  up  with  a  string. 
Then  they  came  to  Ngokunnga  (Hair).  Water  was  dripping  from 
their  hair.  They  came  to  Talipatanga  (Sand  hill).  Then  they  came 
to  Tjiwiri-wiri  (Noise  made  by  urinaling  from  the  subincision 
hole).  There  they  urinated  and  they  heard  the  noise.  Then  they 
came  to  Wakityina  (Circular  head  ornament;  in  Aranda,  kanta). 
There  they  put  on  kanta  and  carried  kuntanka  on  their  heads. 
Then  they  came  to  Tali-tali  (Bloodwood  leaves).  Kulpara,  kul para, 
kulpara  (they  went  and  went  and  went),  and  they  came  to  Tululuna 
(Heap  of  stones).  Then  they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Erimati  (a 
kind  of  vegetable,  like  yam).  There  they  ate  erimata  and  then 
they  went  to  Matitara  (Scrape).  They  scraped  the  erimata  before 
eating  it.  Then  they  went  to  Tarangna  (Bush)  and  to  Ngamara 
(Ngamara  bird).  Then  they  came  to  Kupuluna  (Short  stick  - 
kunti).  They  made  short  sticks  there  and  killed  opossums.  Then 
they  came  to  Putati  (Big  hill).  There  is  a  big  spring  there.  There 
they  went  into  a  cave,  first  putting  their  kuntanka  in,  and  then  they 
kuntankaringu    (became  kuntanka)  also. 
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Taka    (Words) 

Nalala 
Round  rocks 
Nalala 

palipalina 
very  many 
at  uma 

Round  rocks 

hit  them 

Kanti 
Crystal 

timpalpungu 
chip  them  off 

Patiilpa 
Ring-neck 
Tjinki 
Tji,  tji  59 

waruna 
fly  up 58 
palupaluna 
that  one 

Jarka 

raluralu 

Bone 

marrow 

Pinpinpa 
Shining 

wara 
long 

Tjitjirinpa 

White  bush  tree 

tjitjirinpi 
white  bush  tree 

Ngatara 

ngatara 

West  wind 

west  wind 

Mutinka 

munariri  riri  60 

Knees 

anus  up 

These  are  the  motives  of  the  Unami  and  Jurgna  myth: 

l.The  heroes  are  two  kangaroos  called  Testicles  and  Semen. 

2.  They  come  to  a  place  called  Teeth  and  take  their  teeth  out. 

3.  They  come  to  a  place  called  Heart. 

4.  They  come  to  a  place  called  Red  Ochre  place. 

5.  They  come  to  a  place  called  Narrow  where  there  is  a  narrow 
gap  of  water. 

6.  At  a  place  called  Pubic  Tassel  they  put  on  their  pubic  tassels 
for  the  first  time. 

7.  At  Excrement  they  defecate. 

8.  At  a  place  called  Testicles  they  pull  out  their  testicles  and 
and  put  them  back  again. 

9.  At  a  place  called  Penis  they  see  each  other's  penis  and  they 
subincise  each  other. 

10.  Again  a  place  called  Kuna   (Excrement);  and  they  defecate. 

11.  At  a  place  called  Mulla-tjitji    (Opening  veins)  they  open 
their  veins  and  stand  soaked  in  blood. 

12.  Water  drips  from  their  hair  at  a  place  called  Hair. 

13.  They  come  to  a  place  called  Tjiwiri-wiri    (Noise  made  by 

58  The  two  kangaroo  men  see  all  this. 

59  Sound  made  by  the  kangaroo. 
go  This  is  when  thev  go  in. 
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urinating  from  the  subincision  hole);  there  they  urinate  and 
hear  the  noise. 
14.  Finally  they  go  into  the  totem  cave,  first  putting  the  kun- 
tanka  in  and  then  becoming  kuntanka  themselves  in   the 
cave. 

The  following  myth,  told  by  Nyingu  tjilpi  (Elbow  gray)  of  the 
Pitjentara  tribe,  still  forms  part  of  the  Kangaroo  cycle  although  it 
is  called  a  Nyinga    (Frost)  story. 

7.  Nyinga  (Frost)  myth  of  Wipnna  (Tail) 

At  Wipuna  (Tail)  lived  two  men  Nyinga  (Frost).  Other  Nyingas 
coming  from  a  strange  place  hit  one  of  them  on  the  head  and 
killed  him.  Then  they  tried  to  put  his  head  right  and  tied  him 
up  with  string.  The  other  one  was  wounded  and  ran  away.  Both 
wounds  were  made  with  a  boomerang.61  They  could  not  put  him 
right  and  therefore  they  left  him  behind  and  followed  the  other 
one  who  had  escaped.  They  threw  at  him  again  and  he  went  into 
a  limestone  hole.  They  dug  a  long  way  down.  There  they  found 
him  and  killed  him.  They  ate  him  and  then  they  sang  a  ngallunga 
song.  They  circumcised  a  ngurra  kututa  62  (place  eternal)  boy  at 
a  place  called  Waru  (Fire),  wia  (none)  pupauta  (crouching  to- 
gether). They  could  not  make  fire  and  so  they  huddled  together 
in  the  cold.  Then  they  went  away  with  the  initiate,  first  westward 
and  then  northward.  They  went  under  the  ground  and  they  came 
up  somewhere  else  in  the  Patuntara  country. 


Tunta 

Hip 

Tjiman 

Hang  it 

Kanka 

Crow 

Piniliri 

On  the  neck 

Ngaiwana 


hip 


Taka    (Words) 
tunta      narkintin 
belt  63 
jari 
arm  64 
tumpana 
mine  65 


jano 

they  walk  away 


wana 


6i  The  Pitjentara  have  no  boomerang. 

62  This  means  an  "aboriginal"  of  the  place,  a  mythical  being  who  never  wandered 

63  They  have  hit  the  hip  of  one  of  the  Nyinga  men.     Now  he  is  lame. 

64  The  spears  hang  on  his  arm  and  he  drags  them  as  he  walks.  His  face  is  dirty- 
gray,  like  ashes.  Frost  nren  of  another  group  come  with  the  narkapala  (breast  mark)  . 
They  come  warpmala    (on  the  blood  feud)    and  hit  this  one  on  the  neck. 

65  They  see  crows  sitting  one  above  the  other  as  if  they  were  seated  on  each  other's 
neck    (pinili)  . 
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Taka  (Words)— Continued 


On  the  side 

side 

Katuwana 

wana 

On  the  top 

on66 

Piniliri 

jano 

On  the  neck 

they  walk  away 

Pukutina 

ralanku 

ralanku 

With  a  pokuti 

hole 

hole  67 

Mara 

talkunmi 

talkunmi 

On  all  fours 

eating 

eating  68 

Wipu 

pulelu 

pulelu 

Tail 

bent 

bent 

Kaltjiti 

mara-mara 

White  stone 

on  all  fours G9 

Janomara 

janomara 

Anomara 

anomara  70 

Nenunenu 

nenunenu 

Rat 

rat  71 

Takuri 72 

tarapanpa 

Farewell 

separate  73 

Tarapanpa 

nyinangu 

Separate 

sit  down 

Jauaru  pujuriu 

nowiwilili 

Kangaroo  tail 

screw  it  off  74 

Jananta 

rakanu 

On  all  fours 

going 

Katiti 

nyingirtalkangu 

Teeth 

push  up  the  gums 

Takalara 

palka 

palka 

Hit  it 

loose 

loose 

Ititara 

jauakana 

kana 

66  The  pursuers  divide  into  groups;  they  go  on  the  top  and  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

67  While  they  squat  to  make  the  pokuti  (headdress)  they  look  at  their  own  kuna 
ala    (rectum).     This  refers  to  the  pursuers. 

es  They  see  the  kangaroo  walking  on  all  fours  eating  grass.  First  the  kangaroos 
who  were  going  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  pursuers,  saw  their  rectum,  and  then  the 
people  who  were  chasing  them  caught  sight  of  the  kangaroos  eating  grass. 

69  The  kangaroo  goes  on  a  white  hill;  it  walks  bent  on  all  fours. 

70  A  kind  of  witchetty  grub  called  indjalka  in  Aranda. 

7i  The  rat  was  a  ngurra  kututu  tuku-tita  (Place  eternal  ancestor).  It  sat  there 
eating  indjalka  at  Talkuna    (Rat)  . 

72  Aranda  artjima,  to  say  goodbye. 

73  The  kangaroo  sees  an  iguana  man  coming  with  ceremonial,  masks.  The  euro 
and  the  kangaroo  both  stand  up.  frightened.  Here  the  ngallunga  part  of  the  song 
begins;  the  iguana  man  comes  up  to  them  and  says  farewell.  Before  he  goes  away 
he  pricks  his  own  penis  and  the  blood  flows  out. 

74  When    the    iguana    man    goes   away    the    kangaroo    man    lakes   his    tail    oil. 
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Taka  (Words)— Continued 

With  a  point    push  it  through  through 

Jatilunulukati  raliti 

Laid  across  cassia  hush 

Taltatalta  mana  wari-luwari 

Small  scrub  behind  malice  tree  1:> 

The  sequence  of  the  motives: 

1.  The  heroes  are  "Frost". 

2.  The  place  is  "Tail". 

3.  People  armed  with  boomerangs  kill  the  frost  heroes,  try 
to  set  the  head  of  one  of  them  right  (initiation  motive)  but 
failing  to  do  so  leave  him;  they  kill  and  eat  the  other  one. 

4.  They  circumcise  some  boys  and  sing  a  ngallunga  song. 

5.  They  go  underground  and  come  up  in  the  Patuntara 
country. 

This  imperfect  version  is  supplemented  in  the  song: 

1.  While  the  pursuers  of  the  Frost  men  squat  to  make  their 
headdress  they  look  at  their  own  rectum. 

2.  The  kangaroos  whom  they  chase  also  look  at  their  own 
rectum. 

3.  Pursuers  and  pursued  both  seem  to  be  kangaroo  men. 

4.  The  two  heroes  are  really  Kangaroo  and  Euro;  they  knock 
their  teeth  out. 

5.  An  iguana  man  appears  on  the  scene.  The  kangaroo  and 
euro  are  afraid  and  they  take  their  tails  off. 

6.  The  ngallunga  part  of  the  story  begins  here.  The  iguana 
man  stabs  his  penis;  it  gets  very  big;  the  blood  flows  out, 
forming  a  creek. 

We  see  that  the  ngallunga  rite  is  derived  from  two  heroes.  Now 
we  remember  that  the  rite  itself  means  "We  two  are  friends".  In 
the  culture  of  these  Luritja-speaking  tribes,  which  extend  from  the 
Yumu  and  Pindupi  in  the  north  to  the  Pitjentara  in  the  south,  the 
initiation  myth  is  connected  with  the  kangaroo  totem.  The  phallic 
nature  of  the  heroes  is  made  quite  evident  by  their  names,  Testicles 
and  Semen.  This  corresponds  to  what  we  find  among  the  Aranda 
in  the  east  and  the  Nambutji  in  the  north.     The  Aranda  wildcat 

"The  kangaroo  and  euro  knock  their  teeth  out,  decorate  themselves  with  the 
nose-bone,  and  see  these  trees  and  bushes. 
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ancestors  are  always  phallic,  while  the  cult  hero  of  the  Nambutji 
is  Phallos  itself.  In  some  tribes  the  initiation  is  based  on  a  phallic 
myth,  with  the  phallos  appearing  as  one  hero  (or  leader  of  the 
group);  in  some  tribes  the  duality  of  the  phallic  hero  is  emphasized. 
In  the  Nambutji  tribe,  however,  we  have  an  initiation  ritual  based 
on  both  the  phallic  myth  pure  and  simple,  and  the  myth  of  the 
dual  heroes.76  Arukula  and  Warutukutu  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  a  Nambutji  initiation  myth.  The  song  is  about  the 
Witanygula  (penis)  of  an  old  man  who  walked  alone.  He  is  a 
penis  ancestor. 

5.  Myth  of  Witanygula  (Penis) 

At  Kuna-tari  (With  the  vagina)  an  old  man  sat  with  an  erected 
penis.  A  woman  had  been  urinating  there  and  the  urine  made  a 
hole  in  the  sand.  It  was  an  Ukara  (demon)  woman.77  The  penis 
went  into  the  hole,  it  got  bigger  and  bigger  till  it  coiled  around. 
Then  he  pulled  it  out  again  and  he  stopped  where  he  was  with 
his  penis  in  erection  at  a  place  called  Watukari  (lying).  The  penis 
lay  down  there.  Then  he  wound  it  back  again  and  again  put  it 
in  a  pouch  (puta)  like  a  kangaroo.78  Then  he  went  to  Puka  panti 
(Stink-smell).  He  smelt  his  own  penis  there.  Then  he  went  to 
Tjiwiri-panta  (Lake-sand).  There  is  a  lake  there.  He  made  a 
little  hole  for  his  penis  and  he  camped  in  another  hole.  He  went 
to  Pulumpiri  (pulu  =  penis,  piri  =  to  pull  out).  He  tried  to  pull 
his  penis  out  of  the  pouch  but  he  could  not.  Then  he  went  to 
Walkuru-walkuru  (tomahawk).  A  woman  had  left  a  tomahawk 
there  and  he  put  the  penis  under  it.  When  she  came  back  she  saw 
the  penis  there  and  cut  it  into  pieces  with  the  tomahawk.  The 
woman  was  on  an  onuntu  (=  demon,  mingalpindji)  from  another 
place.  Her  name  was  Iniwara  (Fig).  The  chips  of  the  penis 
piliruru  (=  became  stone;  in  Luritja,  puleringu).  They  are  tju- 
runga  stones  marked  with  a  penis  underneath. 

Inderi  (Words) 

Pandaltji  wiriwiri 79 

sides  of  leg  nearer  to  penis  clitoris 

Tunpura  rula  wuna 

"G  The  following  accounts  are  taken  from  my  field  notes. 

77  Same  as  mingalpindji,  they  explain  in  Pindupi  or  Jumu  terminology. 

78  This  shows  that  the  myth  is  after  all  part  of  the  Kangaroo  cycle. 

79  Means  the  clitoris  of  the  woman  who  was  urinating.     The  following  is  the  first 
text  published  in  this  language. 
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Inderi  (Words)— Continued 


Rough 

dust  Ml 

Panpankula  81 

natarina 

Erection 

ngalta  bush 

Jakurali  rali 

minmarila 

Many  young  girls  82 

?       ? 

Nultuntultuntu 

Limestone  hole 

Katalkataltu 

mira 

warilimanu 

Lift  up,  lift  up 

mirage 

look   through 

Katu  maranka 

katu  wintinga 

Up  hand83 

up  dance 

Laripinpana 

Ends  of  porcupine  grass 

Larilari 

puntju 

Stand  up 

yam  stick 

Part  of  this  song  refers  to  the  actual  ritual.  It  is  the  irkapiri 
wqraen  (the  mother  and  others  united  to  the  boy  by  sympathetic 
magic)  who  hold  the  yam  stick  when  they  dance.  Thus  the  woman 
with  the  yam  stick  in  the  myth  becomes  equivalent  to  the  dancing 
women  of  the  ritual,  and  the  hero,  whose  name  is  Phallos,  equiva- 
lent to  the  initiates.  The  episode  of  the  woman  and  the  tomahawk 
and  the  penis  signifies  castration  anxiety  as  the  content  of  the 
initiation  ritual. 

The  motives  are: 

1.  The  hero  called  Penis. 

2.  Place  called  "With  the  Vulva". 

3.  Demon  women  urinating,  i.e.,  excited   (clitoris). 

4.  Place  called  "Stink". 

5.  Erection  of  hero. 

6.  Taking  of  penis  out  of  pouch  and  putting  it  back   (penis  = 
young  kangaroo). 

7.  Demon  woman  chops  penis  up  into  pieces  which  become 
petrified,  and  are  tjurunga. 

so  Refers  to  the  dust  on  the  woman's  leg  after  she  has  danced, 
si  Panpankaringi  =  to  become  erect. 

82  There  were  many  young  girls  at  Kuna-tari. 

83  The  women  hold  their  hands  up  when  they  dance. 
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This  is  a  ninti-windirpiri  (penis  tjurunga)  of  Kuna-tari  (Vagina- 
from),  of  the  Nambutji  tribe.  Hungarian  Ethnographical  Museum, 
132,  129. 


1.  The  penis. 

2,  3.  The  feet. 

4.  The  body. 

5.  The  glans  penis. 

6.  Kuril  wiri  walka  (Penis  ornaments),  i.e.,  decoration  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  penis,  similar  to  the  ornaments  on  the 
body  of  the  performer  at  a  ceremony. 

7.  Mapampa,  i.e.,  invisible  magic  stones  hanging  beside  the 
penis  as  if  they  were  the  testicles. 

8.  Ornaments  near  the  root  of  the  penis   (like  6). 

But  they  also  show  the  Kangaroo  and  Euro   (Mountain  kangaroo) 
myth  at  initiation: 

6  Myth  of  Waweri  (or  Minawara  =  Kangaroo)  and  Multultu 
(=  Euro) 
From  Untjuringu  (Heap  of  rubbish  carried  by  the  flood)  a  place 
in  Nambutji  country,  they  went  south.  One  of  them  was  Minawara 
and  the  other  Multultu.  They  came  to  Kaltjikaltji  (Limestone). 
They  camped  there  and  went  to  Walkuru  (Tomahawk).  They 
walked  on  all  fours  there  and  picked  up  the  rubbish.  Their  liver 
inside  was  like  a  tomahawk.  Then  they  made  a  little  hole  and  slept 
there  and  covered  themselves  with  rubbish.  There  was  no  water 
there.  Then  a  Talku  (rat)  man  came  up.  He  told  them,  "Don't 
you  do  that,  you  two  sit  in  the  shade  beside  the  tree.  It  is  only 
I  who  do  that."  Since  then  the  Kangaroo  and  Euro  sit  in  the 
shade.  The  Rat  spoiled  them  because  it  would  have  been  easier 
to  catch  them  had  they  sat  in  the  shade.  They  had  no  tail  at  first 
but  when  they  got  up  under  the  rubbish  they  had  one.     With  a 
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tail  they  went  to  Tuluru  (Soft  sand).  They  put  feathers  in  theii 
kultja    (arm-strings),  then  they  went   to  Purpurku    (Standing  up). 

The  mucus  came  out  of  their  nose  and  they  pulled  then  lungs  out 
and  both  became  stones  standing  up  there.  Then  they  went  to 
Nyirpi  (creek).  Then  they  went  to  Urki  nyilpa  (Kangaroo  hole). 
A  dog  was  howling,  they  ran  away  with  their  feet  on  the  uias^ 
so  the  dog  could  not  track  them.  Then  they  went  to  Walkatu-tara 
(With  testicles).  They  pulled  out  their  testicles  there,  put  them 
in  a  spear-thrower  and  then  went  away.  Then  they  put  the  testicles 
back  again.  They  went  to  Tjilpirpa  (ribs).  They  pulled  a  rib  out 
and  stood  it  up  straight  in  a  clay  pan— a  stone  is  there  now.  Then 
they  went  to  Purku  (charcoal)  and  became  kuntanka  there.  There 
is  a  rock  there  now  with  wamulu  marks  on  its  back.84  They  always 
come  there  and  grease  the  rock  with  ulpa  (red  ochre).  They  went 
in  holding  each  other  by  the  testicles.  Only  the  older  initiates  are 
shown  this  ceremony. 

Inderi  (Words) 


Talpiri 

talpiri 

talala 

Talpiri 

talpiri 

moving  about  85 

Wantina 

jura 

kanintara 

Leave  it 

belt 

tied  tight 86 

Talala 

wantina 

Moving  about 

leave  it 

Wamara 

mara 

The  thing  above  87 

the  thing 

Tauerinpana 

nankararila 

Guts  ss 

end  of  backbone  89 

Kululumanu 

Crying  90 

Wantunguru 

nguru 

Semen 

semen 

Marapiupalatuno 

Coming  out  91 

Wantu 

nsruru 

nsruru 

84  Natural  markings  on  a  rock  are  evidently  interpreted  as  ceremonial  feather 
decoration    {wamulu)  . 

ss  Talpiri  is  the  name  of  a  bird  (Tjulpura  in  Aranda).  Moving  about  means  it 
is  too  hot  for  sleep;  they  are  restless. 

86  They  tie  their  belts  tight  because  they  are  so  hungry. 

s"  Lungs  and  stomach. 

ss  Iltjarhna  in  Aranda,  where  it  was  explained  as  follows:  atnaka  (guts)  arknata 
(multitudes)    indana    (lying)  . 

S9  Rarila  =  backbone.     Nanka  =  end  of,  or  cliff;  means  buttocks. 

90  Shell  parrots  in  a  nest;  they  hear  them  crying. 

s1  They  ejaculate  at  Wantunguru. 
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Irideri  (Words)— Continued 


Semen 

semen 

semen 

Malu 
Kangaroo 

wiputaralu 
with  a  tail 

Nanta 

nantatara 

Jumps 

Tjirpan    tjirpantu 

Walks  with  legs  sticking 

jumps  along 

together 
Watutu 

watutu 

W.  bush 

w.  bush  92 

Kutu  nguru 

nguru 

Name  of  a  worm93 

Julparaku 
In  the  dust 

pamaku 

mother  of  the  tnurungatja 

94 

Pulunypuluny 

Walking  behind  each  other 

juruwana 
forming  a  string  95 

Pulunypuluny 

Walking  behind  each  other 

karkanyi 
they  go  home 

Palanka 

jatunaga 

Hard  ground  96 

hit  it 

Jarutarutu 

karina 

A  bird  97 

stand  up 

Winmamalun 

malunkarina 

Whistling 
Ngantapiri 

mulunku 

whistling 
mulunku 

The  inner  part  of  the  leg 

near  the  penis 

knees 

knees 

Nganta  piri 
Inner  parts  of  leg 

tjurpmala 
open  out 

wantina 
leave  it 

mara 

paluara 

Hands 

open  98 

Mara 
Hands 

ngapipi 
together 

Mangerintalaralara 

92  The  bush  is  called  erulanga  in  Aranda.  They  get  honey  from  this  bush  and 
call  is  rrtaku    (used  in  Pitjentara  for  the  witchetty  grub). 

ss  Called  knulya  knulya  (dog-dog)  in  Aranda.  However,  they  also  observed,  "They 
smelt  it  as  they  went  into  the  ground".  Nguru,  as  we  see  above,  is  Nambutji  for 
semen,  so  that  this  second  explanation  is  more  probable. 

94  Tnurungalja  is  Aranda;  a  kind  of  witchetty  grub.  The  "mother"  would  be 
something  like  a  queen  bee. 

95  They  walk  in  a  row  on  the  road, 
se  An  ant  mound. 

97  Artjaliijala    (A.) 

98  They  walk  on  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
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Inderi  (Words)— Continued 


Split  tree  " 

Pakann 

They  rise 

Winpa 

Lightning 

Aluru 

Opens  it 

Winpa 

Lightning 

Tuluru  tuluruta 

"Mulga  bird" 

Patilpatil 

Ring-neck 

Wankanu 

They  sit  up 

Jarintji 

Leaning  on  their  arms 


j  aluru 
chips  of  wood 


wan  tin  a 

throw  away  x 

pakanu 

strikes 

wantina 

leave  it 

kalatakalata 

throw  it 

wanka 

talks 

wanka 

talks 

piwalkarikati 

rolling  about 

pirulkati 

they  rise 


This  is  the  outline  of  the  myth  in  motives: 

1.  Heroes  are  Kangaroo  and  Euro. 

2.  They  camp  at  a  place  called  Tomahawk   (cf.  tomahawk  and 
castration  motive  in  previous  myth). 

3.  Animal  tail  motive  explaining  why  Kangaroo  and  Euro  sit 
in  the  shade. 

4.  Tailless  animals  now  have  tails. 

5.  Taking  mucus  out  of  nose,  and  lungs  out  of  body. 

6.  Kangaroos  chased  by  dog. 

7.  Taking  testicles  out  and  restoring  them.     Motive  of  the 
spear-thrower. 

8.  They  "go  in"  holding  each  others'  testicles. 

From  the  verses  we  get  the  following  additional  motives: 

9.  They  ejaculate  at  Wantunguru. 

10.  Smelling  their  penis. 

11.  The  "mother"  of  the  witchetties. 

12.  Walking  in  a  row. 

13.  Tree  split  by  lightning. 

14.  The  "ring-neck"  talks. 

99  They  see  a  tree  that  has  been  hit  by  lightning. 
1  Wantina  =  throw  away  =  leave  it. 
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Unami  in  the  form  of  a  kuntanka.  Malu  kuntanka  Ngurunka 
(kangaroo  kuntanka  of  Ngurunka).  The  three  concentric  circles 
represent  three  places.    Catalogue  Nos.  132,  163. 

Kangaroo  tjurunga  of  Ngurunka. 

1.  Papunta  (Smoke). 

2.  Tantarngurunta   (Stand  on  hind  legs). 

3.  Ngatinga  (mons  pubis) 

4.  5.  Walknati   (pine  trees). 

6.  Ngurru   (other  places  to  which  they  went). 

7.(>Footprints  in  the  sand  where  the  kangaroo  went  on  all  fours. 

8.  Warpma  (body  scars). 

9.  Tjata   (spears). 
10.  Footprints. 

1.  Papunta   (Smoke). 

2.  Tantaranganyi  (Standing  on  hind  legs). 

3.  Ngatinga  (Pubes). 

The  arrows  are  footprints,  the  straight  lines  body  scars,  the  semi- 
circles the  place  where  they  sat  down. 


Kanala-tukutu ,  i.e.,  mountain  kangaroo  ancestor  metamorphosed 
into  a  kuntanka   (tjurunga)  at  Kutu-kutu    (Heart).     Nos.  132,  164. 

1.  Ngurru   (place). 

2.  Where  they  ran  around  (warkuntama)  at  the  ceremonies. 

3.  Where  they  sat;   the  straight  lines  between  the  two  semi- 
circles are  the  sticks  on  which  they  put  the  meat. 

4.  Body  decoration  marks. 
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Usually  we  have  either  one  great  phallic  hero  2  as  a  basis  for  the 
whole  ritual,  or  the  dual  heroes;  here  we  have  both.  The  phallic 
myth  proper  is  here  remarkable  on  account  of  its  open  representa- 
tion of  the  castration  complex,  especially  as  associated  with  the 
demon  woman.  The  dual  hero  myth  is  also  a  phallic  myth,  but 
of  a  special  kind.  The  castration  motive  is  present  in  the  place 
name:  Tomahawk,  but  is  also  characteristically  represented  in  this 
myth  as  something  that  is  taken  out  of  the  body  and  sometimes 
replaced,  sometimes  not.  Aetiological  motives  are  introduced  in 
an  animal  story,  though  these  are  otherwise  completely  foreign 
to  this  cycle.  We  shall  discuss  the  curious  motive  of  "going  in 
holding  each  others'  testicles"  later.  The  "ring-neck  talks"  is  prob- 
ably a  motive  that  is  misunderstood  by  the  narrator.  From  my 
knowledge  of  other  texts  (in  my  own  unpublished  collection),  I 
suspect  that  what  "talks"  (makes  a  noise)  is  really  the  bull-roarer 
disguised  under  various  symbols. 

We  return  again  to  the  southern  borderline  of  my  own  field  work 
area.  The  Pitjentara  myth,  as  told  by  Nyiku-tjilpi,  at  the  end  sud- 
denly becomes  an  iguana  myth.  From  my  informants  I  heard  a  lot 
about  these  "iguana"  or  "red  ochre"  mysteries  which  were  said  to 
take  place  among  the  tribes  to  the  south  of  their  area. 


7.    Myth  of  the  Wati-Kutjara  (Two  Men) 

The  great  initiation  myth  of  the  tribes  around  Ooldea  is  that  of 
the  Wati  Kutjara  (Two  Men).  They  came  from  the  Warburton 
Ranges  in  Western  Australia.  One  of  them  was  called  Kurukadi 
and  his  totem  was  milpali  (iguana).  The  other's  name  was  Mumba 
and  his  totem  was  junka   (black  iguana).     Some  of  the  natives  call 


2  Cf.  below,  Chapter  IV,  "Tjurunga' 
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them  Milpali  Kutjara  (iguana  two)  or  Wati  Milpali  (men  iguana). 
Reaching  a  water-hole  called  the  Place  of  the  Mulgas,  the  two  men 
saw  a  large  Mulga  tree.  Walking  over  to  it,  they  regarded  it  for 
some  time  before  deciding  to  make  a  ceremonial  board  (inma). 
(This  is  a  board  like  the  pirn-mal  of  Western  Australia.  The  incised 
designs  vary  according  to  the  locality  but  the  whole  is  characterized 
by  the  zig-zag  or  meandering  pattern,  as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
centric circle  of  the  tjurunga.)  The  long  line  of  dark  patches  in 
the  Milky  Way  represents  the  inma  board  which  the  ancestral  heroes 
made  and  placed  in  the  sky  as  well  as  in  the  cave.3  The  wulga,  or 
markings,  on  the  inma  board  of  the  Wati-Kutjara  are  similar  to 
that  of  the  bull-roarer.  They  represent  the  marks  on  the  back  of 
an  iguana,  the  totem  of  the  two  ancestral  beings.  These  markings 
are  called  "njuntjin"  which  also  means  navel.4  One  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  their  myth  is  their  meeting  a  group  of  women;  and 
the  other,  the  story  of  the  moon-man,  Kulu.  The  moon-man 
desired  to  have  intercourse  with  the  kunkarunkara,  i.e.,  the  group 
of  women.  The  Wati-Kutjara  struck  and  wounded  Kulu  with 
their  magical  boomerang.  The  moon-man  (Wati-pira)  soon  after- 
wards died  at  an  unidentified  waterhole.  At  Yuldi  the  place  of 
Kulu's  death  is  unknown.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  metamor- 
phosed into  a  round  or  conical  rock.  The  natives  make  a  conical 
mound  two  or  three  feet  from  the  head  of  the  grave  excavation  and 
call  it  the  "Kulu"  mound  commemorating  the  first  death.5  Elkin 
tells  us  that  among  the  Kaili,  Mandjindja,  and  other  groups  from 
the  Warburton  Ranges,  the  rule  governing  marriages  between  the 
sections  is  often  referred  to  as  Kidilli  law  because  it  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Kidilli  myth.  Kidilli,  the  moon,  chased  and  annoyed  Wona- 
tara,  the  Pleiades,  who  belonged  to  the  Tarara  and  Ibarga  sections. 
The  two  great  culture  heroes  of  the  area,  the  Wati-Kutjara,  who 
were  also  two  different  kinds  of  iguana,  rescued  the  women.  They 
cut  off  Kidilli's  penis 6  and  told  him  not  to  chase  the  women  in 
that  way,  that  is,  promiscuously,  but  to  marry  a  "proper  one" 
according  to  the  law.  The  penis  was  turned  into  stone,  and  the 
site  is  now  cared  for  by  Burungu  and  Tararu,  men  of  that  locality. 
In  another  myth  the  Wadi  Kudjara,  who  were  of  the  Tararu  and 

s  My  italics. 

4  R.  M.  Berndt,  "Tribal  Migrations  and  Myths  Centering  on  Ooldea,  South  Aus- 
tralia", Oceania,  XII,  pp.  7-9. 

5  R.  M.  Berndt,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

6  In  a  Dieri  myth  the  ancestor  who  makes  all  the  women  bleed  is  finally  chased 
by  the  women  and  castrates  himself.  O.  Siebert,  "Sagen  und  Sitten  der  Dieri  und 
Nachbarstamme  in  Ccntral-Australien,"  Globus,  Vol.  97,   1910. 
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Ibarga  intermarrying  pair  of  sections,  rescued  the  Wonatara  women 
from  two  mythical   serpents    (Wonambi)   and   then   they   went    up 
into  the  sky  and  waited  until  the  Wadi  Kudjara  should  come  up  and. 
marry  them.7     A  detailed  and  lull  account  of  this  important  myth 
has  been  obtained  by  Tindale. 

S.  Myth  of  the  Pundur  Kutjara  (Two  Men) 

The  Wati  Kutjara  of  the  Ngadadjara  (my  Ngatatara)  tribes  people 
are  also  known  to  the  Yulbara  people  (of  Laverton  district)  as 
Pundur  Kutjara  (pundu  =  man).  They  were  each  other's  brother- 
in-law,  i.e.,  wife's  brother  and  sister's  husband.  They  came  into 
the  remotest  part  of  the  country  known  to  the  Ngadadjara  inform- 
ants from  Jabura,  which  is  near  Lake  Darlot.  Travelling  eastwards 
they  came  to  Panatapia  (Red  earth).  Here  they  each  bound  an 
arm  with  string  and  cut  their  veins  with  pieces  of  sharp  stone.  The 
blood  is  there  today,  forming  a  deposit  of  red  ochre.  At  Jubi, 
another  ancestor  appeared  on  the  scene,  Kulu,  the  moon-man.  They 
saw  him  approaching  their  camp.  The  Wati  Kutjara  possessed  a 
group  of  women  who  were  known  as  Kunkarunkara.  These  were 
the  ancestral  women  who  made  a  creek  at  Tjilkali.  The  women 
(or  one  woman)  urinated  and  the  water  flowed  down  the  hill,  form- 
ing a  creek.  Kulu,  the  moon-man,  came.  He  wanted  to  cohabit 
with  the  women  but  they  refused  and  fled.  Meanwhile  the  Wati 
Kutjara  had  made  a  totem  board  (inma).  "The  long  line  of  dark 
patches  in  the  Milky  Way  between  a  Centauri  and  a  Cygnus, 
called  pulinu  pulinu,  represents  the  inma  which  the  Wati  Kutjara 
made  and  then  left  at  Kanba.  It  remains  there  in  the  sky  always 
notwithstanding  that  the  material  inma  board  still  exists  on  earth."  s 
After  various  other  episodes  connected  with  place  names  (among 
others:  origin  of  spear  bush)  they  find  the  women  again  and  attack 
the  moon-man,  who  is  still  in  pursuit,  with  their  boomerang.  "Kulu 
was  grievously  wounded,  he  lingered  for  some  time  and  died  at 
Tjilandi  where  there  is  a  large  round  stone  which  represents  Kulu." 
The  girls  went  up  to  the  sky  and  became  the  Pleiades.  The  Wati 
Kutjara  dragged  a  wanigi  (waninga)  along  all  day  until  they  arrived 
at  a  place  in  the  sandhills  called  Kalkakutjara  (shoulders  two). 
Eventually  they  came  to  Julia  in  the  njenga,  i.e.,  time  of  frost,  and 
the  creek  was  frozen.  At  Julia  an  initiation  ceremony  was  going 
on  with   the  novices.     After  circumcision   they  subsisted   entirely 

7  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Kinship  in  South  Australia",  Oceania,  X,  p.  32f. 

8  N.  B.  Tindale,  "Legend  of  the  Wati  Kutjara,  Warburton  Range,  Western 
Australia",  Oceania,  1936,  XII,  pp.  169-175. 
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upon  the  blood  provided  by  their  older  brothers.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  still  living  in  a  country  beyond  Julia.  They  spend 
their  time  hunting  emus.  The  Wati  Kutjara  are  the  stars  Gemini 
a  Gemini  is  Mumba  the  younger  man  and  /?  Gemini  is  Kurukadi 
the  older  one.  The  inma  board  is  represented  in  the  sky  by  the 
dark  patches  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  fire-stick  they  carried  is 
visible  in  the  star  called  Tanzi  (fire-stick),  i.e.,  a  Procyon.9 

The  passage  on  the  frost  connects  this  myth  with  the  frost  myth 
I  published  from  my  field  notes.  In  my  collection  I  also  have  a 
fragment  of  the  Wati  Kutara  myth  obtained  from  Nyiku  tjilpi,  Piti- 
piti,  and  other  Pitjentaras,  when  they  gave  me  the  data  on  the 
sign  language.  The  sign  is:  opening  the  whole  hand  and  shaking 
the  fingers,  showing  how  the  kunkarunkara  (mob  of  women, 
Pleiades)  stick  to  the  sky.     This  is  the  song. 


g.  Pleiades  Myth  of  the  Pitjentara 

Lintji-rintjiri 

Clean  the  penis  10 

Kuru 

Bone 

Lintjirintjiri 

Clean  the  penis 

Ngapama 

Gets  loose 

Ngali  j  anpatarara 

I  run 

Juratarina  ngaianka 

Jurata 14  beside 

Tjunta 

Leg 

Jaralurpinu 


lakanu 
poking  n 


jalilina 

breaks 12 

kauraura 

stand  up 13 

ngainkana 

beside  15 

wirili 

goes  through  16 


9  N.  B.  Tindale,  op.  cit.,  Oceania,  VII,  pp.   175-185. 

i°  Katu-tjina  (father  leg)  ,  a  kurkati  (lizard)  ancestor,  always  cleaned  his  penis 
(evidently  masturbation)  . 

11  The  bone  here  means  the  erect  penis.  Cf.  the  Dieri  myth  in  which  the  origin 
of  the  pointing  bone  is  derived  from  a  penis  in  erection.     Folk-Lore,  XIII,  p.  405-6. 

12  Meaning  the  tukutita    (ancestral)  stones  broken  off  at   Ininti,  south  of  Wallaru. 

13  He  runs  to  meet  the  women  and  transforms  himself  into  the  stalks  of  "parakilia" 
grass  that  stand  up.  When  the  women  grab  this  grass  to  eat  it  he  becomes  himself 
again  and  has  intercourse  with  them. 

n  Name  of  parakilia  grass. 

is  The  women  passed  him  and  now  he  runs  beside  the  sandhill  in  the  shadow 
to  their  camp. 

16  He  runs  up  to  the  woman  but  misses  the  vagina  with  his  penis.  Instead  the 
penis  cuts  through  the  leg  as  if  it   were  a  knife. 
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I  missed  it! 17 

Tjinti  kina  kumatkuma 

Vulva  bent  clown  bad  bad  18 

Kumarakana  kurukanjina 

Bad  become  meditating19 

Rilpatilpata  jatalipanta 

Ilpatilpata   bush  on  top  of  the  sandhill  -" 

Jatalipanta 

On  top  of  the  sandhill 21 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1929,  they  performed  the  ceremony  for 
our  benefit.  Kanakana,  of  the  Mularatara  tribe,  with  a  huge  arti- 
ficial phallus  made  of  boughs  and  decorated  with  human  hair  as 
twine,  and  covered  with  blood  from  the  urethra  as  glue,  and  with 
birds'  down,  was  in  the  role  of  Katu-tjina.  The  other  three  were 
the  Pleiades  (Nyiku  tjilpi,  a  Pitjentara,  Minaka,  and  another, 
Matuntara).  The  "women"  performers  had  the  nuti,  the  crescent- 
shaped  head  decoration  with  sticks  jutting  out  like  rays,  on  their 
heads.  They  have  long  stripes  on  their  sides  and  cross  stripes  on 
their  arms.  He  approaches  from  a  distance,  howling  in  a  gruesome 
fashion,  and  hopping  along  with  erect  penis.  They  dance  away 
from  him.  If  we  now  disentangle  the  story  from  the  text  and 
the  notes,  the  part  of  the  narrative  we  have  is  this: 

Katu-tjina  (Father-leg),  a  kurkati  (lizard)  ancestor,  has  a  penis 
that  is  perpetually  in  erection  and  he  is  trying  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  Pleiades  women.  The  myth  is  self-contradictory  here: 
the  penis  breaks  off  and  gives  rise  to  the  penis  stones;  but  yet  he 
continues  to  chase  the  women  with  an  erect  penis.  It  seems  that 
he  achieves  his  purpose  once,  after  his  transformation  into  the 
"parakilia"  grass,  and  that  must  be  why  he  proudly  claims  the  name 
of  this  grass  as  his  own.  The  myth  emphasizes  the  frustrating 
behavior  of  the  women  and  the  sadistic  (knife)  aspect  of  the  male's 
sex  impulse. 

17  The  hero  says  he  ought  to  have  caught  her  with  his  hands.  The  performer 
shows  the  man,  running  with  erect  penis. 

is  The  hero  is  sad.  He  walks  with  bent  posture  because  he  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  intercourse.     In  ordinary  Pitjentara  it  would  be  kujakuja. 

is  He  shakes  his  head,  how  wicked  women  are!  They  keep  nanpini  (dancing) 
before  him,  teasing  him. 

20  Next  morning  he  hides  behind  this  bush  on  top  of  a  sandhill  to  catch  the 
girls  as  they  come. 

-i  On  the  top  of  the  sandhill  he  became  an  alpara  bush,  with  very  pretty  flowers. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  lilyampi,  the  decorations  worn  on  the  head  by  the  per- 
formers. He  thought  the  women  might  try  to  get  these  flowers  for  decoration  but 
they  recognized  him,  avoided  the  flowers,  and  went  to  their  bushes. 
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This  song  evidently  corresponds  to  an  episode  in  the  Wati  Kutara 
myth,  as  given  by  Tindale  and  others.  The  episode  we  have  here 
in  greater  detail  is  that  of  the  moon-man  or  father-figure  chasing 
after  the  Pleiades  women,  while  the  dual  heroes  do  not  appear 
on  the  scene.  The  father-figure  here  is  also  a  lizard,  which  is 
certainly  significant  for  the  interpretation  of  the  myth.  Tindale 
comments  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Wati-Kutara  myth  the  boomerang 
is  the  weapon  of  the  culture  heroes,  whereas  actually  the  boomerang 
is  unknown  in  the  area  in  question.22  The  myth  is  evidently  also 
related  to  the  Kadri-pariwilpa-ulu  and  other  myths  published  by 
Howitt. 

10.    The  Myth  of  the  Kadri-parhuilpa-ulu  23 

The  two  ancestors  are  both  Kadri-pariwilpa-ulu  (River-course- 
sky),  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  Milky  Way.24  One  of  them 
threw  a  boomerang  which  cut  a  tree  in  two  and  fell  into  the  water. 
In  its  flight  through  the  air  it  had  become  sharpened  and  pointed, 
and  when  the  other  Kadri-pariwilpa  dived  for  it  he  struck  it  and 
it  circumcised  him.25  He  saw  that  he  had  now  become  a  real  man. 
He  secretly  informed  his  companion  of  what  had  happened  to  him; 
and  he  also,  diving  for  the  boomerang,  was  likewise  circumcised. 
Then  they  thought  of  their  father  who  was  a  mere  boy  and  they 
decided  to  make  a  man  of  him.  Having  provided  themselves  with 
the  stone  knife,  they  crept  up  on  him  while  he  slept  in  his  camp 
and  circumcised  him.  The  great  loss  of  blood  weakened  him,  and 
as,  notwithstanding  the  unhealed  wound,  he  continued  to  have 
intercourse  with  his  wife,  inflammation  came  on,  and  he  died.26 
After  they  had  circumcised  their  father  they  went  everywhere 
circumcising  boys.  A  group  of  boys  they  found  at  a  place  called 
Excrement-light.  At  that  time  boys  were  circumcised  by  means 
of  the  fire-stick  and  they  all  died.  Before  they  vanished  into  the 
sky  they  would  tell  the  people  to  use  the  stone  knife  for  "Fire  is 

--  N.  B.  Tindale,  "Legend  of  the  Wati-Kutjara",  Oceania,  VII,  p.  184.  Cf.  also 
C.  P.  Mountford,  "Rock  Paintings  at  Windulda,  Western  Australia",  Oceania,  1937. 
VII,  pp.  429-435.  On  the  areas  without  the  boomerang,  cf.  Francis  C.  A.  Sarg, 
Die  Australischen  Bumerangs  in  Stadtischen  Volkermuseum  (Veroffentlichungen  aus 
clem  stadtischen  Volkermuseum),  1911,  III,  p.  7. 

23  A  Dieri  myth. 

2J  Cf.  myth  above. 

25  Cf.  the  penis  under  the  tomahawk,  in  the  Nambutji  myth  above. 

~r>  The  myth  of  Nionionunga  relates  how  his  eldest  son  performed  subincision  on 
hirn  out  of  sexual  jealousy,  in  order  to  prevent  his  father  from  interfering  with 
another  woman  of  the  same  totem.  T.  G.  H.  Strehlow,  "Ankotarinja,  an  Aranda 
Myth",  Oceania,  1933,  IV  p.  193. 
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death  and  the  stone  is  life."  Then  they  told  the  boys  not  to  have 
access  to  women  as  long  as  their  wounds  were  unhealed,  or  they 
would  certainly  die.-7 

A  Karanguru  and  Ngameni  version  of  the  same  myth  is  that 
of  the  Malku-malku-ulu: 

//.    The  Two  wilh  the  Pubic  Tassel 

When  the  men  were  circumcising  the  boys  with  fire  the  Malku- 
malku-ulu  (The  Two  with  the  Pubic  Tassel)  rushed  up,  circum- 
cised them  with  the  stone  knife,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  death. 
They  found  a  kangaroo  lair.  One  of  them  who  had  good  eyes 
threw  a  spear  into  it.  Then  he  threw  the  spear  of  his  comrade, 
who  was  one-eyed,  but  they  found  nothing.  Then  they  found  a 
lace-lizard  which  they  carried  with  them  until  it  became  stinking. 
Then  marching  on  they  saw  a  kangaroo,  at  which  the  sharp-sighted 
one  threw  a  spear  and  then  other  spears,  without  hitting  it.  With 
the  last  spear  they  killed  it.  While  they  swung  the  dead  kangaroo 
by  the  leg,  it  jumped  away  and  they  could  not  overtake  it.  Before 
long,  however,  they  killed  another  kangaroo,  and  the  one  who  had 
good  eyesight  sent  the  one-eyed  one  to  fetch  a  stone  knife  so  that 
he  could  flay  off  the  skin.  While  he  was  seeking  a  stone  knife  the 
other  started  to  remove  the  pelt.  When  the  one-eyed  man  came 
back  with  a  new  stone  knife  from  Antiritja,  he  found  that  the  skin 
was  quite  loose,  and  he  said,  "Why  have  you  cheated  me  in  this 
way  by  almost  removing  the  skin?"  Having  completed  the  skinning, 
they  fastened  the  edges  of  the  skin  to  the  ground  and  raised  up 
the  middle,  thus  forming  the  sky.  Having  done  this  they  said  with 
satisfaction,  "Now  from  this  time  people  can  walk  upright  and  need 
not  hide  themselves  for  fear  of  the  sky  falling."  Pleased  with  their 
work,  they  turned  homewards.  As  they  jumped  into  a  pool  of  water, 
the  wTater  made  a  cut  which  caused  subincision.  Now,  they  said,  they 
were  complete  men. 

The  Malku-malku-ulu  are  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  still  live  and  are  even  sometimes  seen.  They  wander 
about  invisibly  to  relieve  the  distress  of  others.  They  carry  lost 
children  to  their  camp  and  care  for  them  until  they  are  found  by 
their  friends.    Such  is  the  legend  as  told  at  the  ceremonies.2S 

It  is  a  priori  likely  that  the  two  heroes  of  this  myth  are  identical 

2?  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  pp.  645-6.  Accord- 
ing to  another  version  one  of  the  mylhical  heroes  is  called  Kaiai  (Creek)  and  the 
other,  Kariwilpa-Jellu  (Sky-till,  i.  e.,  up  to  the  sky)  .  J.  W.  Gregory,  The  Dead  Heart 
of  Australia,  1906,  p.  229. 

2s  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-east  Australia,  1904,  pp.  646-g. 
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with  the  dual  heroes  of  the  two  previous  narratives.  Beside  the 
fact  that  the  tribes  in  question  are  so  closely  related  to  each  other, 
we  have  the  additional  link  that  both  dual  heroes  are  the  originators 
of  circumcision  or  subincision.  Both  dual  heroes  are  circumcised 
or  subincised  by  diving  into  the  water,  but  while  in  the  Dieri  version 
the  circumcision  is  effected  by  a  boomerang,  in  the  Karanguru  and 
Ngameni  myths  it  is  the  water  itself  that  cuts  the  wound.  From 
the  Nambutji  penis  myth  collected  by  me,  to  the  Wati-Kutara  myth 
recorded  by  Tindale  and  Elkin,  and  the  Kadri-pariwilpa-ulu  myths 
recorded  by  Howitt,  we  have  interesting  variations  of  the  same 
motive: 

(a)  Penis  cut  off  by  tomahawk;  the  weapon  is  passive. 

(b)  Father-figure  killed  by  boomerang. 

(c)  Circumcision  by  boomerang,  by  diving  in  water;  weapon  is 
passive. 

(d)  Subincision  by  water  only;  boomerang  evidently  omitted. 

In  these  dual  hero  myths,  at  least  in  a  number  of  them,  we  also 
find  the  father-figure  whom  the  dual  heroes  kill.  In  the  Dieri  ver- 
sion the  Oedipus  background  is  quite  evident;  the  father-figure  dies 
because  he  has  intercourse  with  his  wife,  i.e.,  the  sons  are  separating 
father  and  mother.  Although  in  all  these  mythological  explana- 
tions we  are  using  only  Australian  data,  we  may  make  an  excursion 
into  the  wider  fields  of  mythology.  The  raising  of  the  kangaroo 
skin  is  the  separation  of  the  sky  from  the  earth.  In  Greek,  this  is 
Ouranos  and  Gaia;  in  Maori,  Rangi  and  Papa;  but  in  both  cases, 
Father  and  Mother.29 

Apart  from  this,  we  must  also  note  that  the  dual  hero  myths  in 
my  collection  are  kangaroo  myths.  Those  collected  by  Tindale 
and  others  from  the  southern  tribes  are  lizard  myths;  and  here  we 
have  the  dual  heroes  killing  a  kangaroo— but  first  they  kill  a  lizard. 
Another  Dieri  myth  contains  the  motive  of  the  cosmic  kangaroo 
pelt.  We  give  it  here,  but  Ave  reserve  the  explanation  for  the 
time  being. 

12.   The  Origin  of  the  Lake  Katitanda  (Eyre) 

A  pregnant  woman  wanted  a  kangaroo  and  said,  "O!  if  I  could 
only  get  that  kangaroo!"  The  child  in  the  womb  said,  "Hm!"  They 
kept  repeating  this  until  the  child  was  born.  As  soon  as  he  jumped 
out  of  his  mother  and  saw  the  light  he  ran  after  the  kangaroos  with 
a  stick.     The  kangaroo  came  to  a  place  where  people  were  cele- 

-'■'  Cf.  Ed.  Stuckcn.  "Astrdlmythen",  1907,  p.  219. 
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brating  a  circumcision  ceremony.  They  killed  him  with  their 
boomerangs,  and  ate  him.  The  boy  asked  for  the  skin,  at  least. 
Now  he  raised  the  skin,  pulling  one  back-leg  to  the  southwest,  and 
the  front-leg,  head,  and  neek,  to  the  northwest,  north,  and  north- 
east. Then  one  of  the  old  men  came  and  asked  him  not  to  stretch 
the  skin  out  because  his  many  children  might  stumble  in  it  and 
get  hurl.  So  he  pushed  the  front-leg  back  and  hid  under  one  of 
the  folds  of  the  skin.  A  hill  called  Duturunna  (Hill)  originated 
there.  Katitanda  (Lake  Eyre)  means  "rug  of  kangaroo  skin 
stretched  out".30 

Another  version  of  the  dual  hero  myths  has  been  recorded  by 
Fry.  The  story  is  about  Darana,  who  is  the  "old  man"  of  the 
mura   (ancestors): 

13    The  Myth  of  the  Darana-ulu  (The  Two  Daranas) 

An  old  man  at  Warakidni  (Lake  Hope)  sent  his  friends  to 
Darana— it  seems  for  an  initiation  ceremony.  Darana  also  assembled 
his  group,  jundaru  (the  gouty),  dupudupu  (the  crippled),  ja  tindi 
pidieli  (and  side  with  going).  They  arrived  at  the  camp  where 
Darana  had  a  big  dish.  He  started  to  eat  (probably  witchetty 
grub)  with  his  friends.  They  named  the  place  Red  Ochre.  They 
sang  an  incantation  (wima),  "Desire  my  Panjipanja"  (Ngameni 
name  of  Red  Ochre  mura)?1  They  went  and  smelt  nice  wild 
cucumber.32  The  two  sons  of  Darana  came  with  a  string  bag. 
One  of  them  was  left-handed,  one  right-handed  (cf.  the  hero  with 
good  eyesight  and  the  one-eyed  one,  above).  They  crushed  the 
witchetty  of  Darana  (this  is  really  done  to  make  a  kind  of  flour). 
The  two  threw  (what  missile  they  had  is  not  mentioned).  The 
right-handed  one  missed.  The  left-handed  one  threw  straight  and 
made  a  hole.32a  Darana  saw  the  shining  grub  flour  and  did  not  know 
what  had  happened.  All  the  cripples  ran  till  they  found  a  creek 
and  there  they  drank  water.  In  the  water  they  saw  the  two  sons 
of  Darana,  or  rather  their  images.     The  dupudupu   (cripples)  went 

so  O.  Siebert,  "Sag-en  und  Sitten  der  Dieri  und  Nachbarstamme",  Globus,  97,  1910, 
p.  46-47. 

si  Ancestor., 

32  In  the  Malku  malku-ulu  myth  we  have  the  following  passage:  "The  southern 
Dieri  say  that  the  Malku-malku-ulu  wander  far  to  the  north  of  their  country,  ami 
that  their  camps  can  be  recognized  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Moku  (cucumis 
trig-onus  Linn)  ,  a  plant  whose  food  no  one  may  eat  because  it  is  the  special  food 
of  the  Malku-malku-ulu."  Howitt,  Native  Tribes,  p.  649.  The"  two  plains  are 
probably  the  same. 

32a  In  my  collection  of  Central  Australian  folk-tales,  the  hero  whose  spear  never 
misses  its  mark  is  always  the  left-handed  one. 
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into  the  ground,  and  when  they  came  out  they  were  normal  human 
beings. 

The  informant  drew  the  following  diagram  to  explain  the  story: 


Darana's  sons 

Crippled  men 
drinking 


Camp  first  stage 


, ^\\V  CRIPPLES  '/|\ 


Mound  of  earth  called  kadnitanpa 
(penis). 

Camp  second  stage 


Cripples  now  seated  in  a  line  one  in 
front  of  the  other. 


Right- 

and 

left- 
handed. 


Darana's  sons  came  from 
the  back  walking  over  and 
between  the  seated  men.^J 


Evidently  the  place  where  they  went  into  the  ground  is  the  penis 
mound,  and  the  whole  is  an  initiation  ceremony.  The  two  sons 
of  Darana  are  the  initiators,  the  cripples  are  the  neophytes.  In  Fry's 
report  we  also  find  the  following  remark:  "Mr.  Theodore  Strehlow 
has  found  that  the  mound  on  the  Aranda  inkura  ground  is  also 
termed  penis  (para)."  34  Strehlow  is  of  course  the  supreme  authority 
on  the  language  of  the  Aranda;  yet  I  give  the  information  I  received 
at  this  point  for  what  it  may  be  worth:  I  was  told  that  the  name 
of  the  mound  is  parra,  meaning  gum  tree  leaves,  from  the  gum  tree 
leaves  with  which  it  was  decorated;  and  that  this  word  and  para 

33  H.  K.  Fry,  "Died  Legends",  Folk-Lore,  1937,  XLVIII,  pp.  203-5. 

34  Fry,  op.  cil.,  p.  205. 
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(penis)  were  altogether  different.  Among  the  Kamilaroi,  the  Bora 
(initiation)  grounds  always  consist  of  two  circles,  defined  by  a  low 
bank  of  loose  earth  with  a  pathway  connecting  them,  called  Thoon- 
burnga,  a  word  derived  from  Kamilaroi  thoon,  which  means  penis.35 
However,  to  go  back  to  the  Dieri  myth : 

The  dupudupu  emerged  from  the  penis  mound  initiated  by  the 
Dara-ulu,  not  dupudupu  any  more.  Then  the  crippled  choked 
the  two  initiators  because  they  opened  the  bag  of  grub  flour.  Then 
they  took  their  hearts  and  bones  out  and  placed  them  all  on  the 
sand  mound.36  They  sat  down  in  a  row  (the  dupudupu)  and  started 
to  raise  their  arms  37   (i.e.,  to  be  normal  persons). 

Howitt  has  published  the  same  myth,  and  we  take  the  following 
details  from  his  version: 

"When  no  rain  had  fallen  for  a  long  time  and  the  land  was  desert 
and' waste  Darana  produced  rain  by  singing  continually,  while  look- 
ing towards  the  north.  The  rain  fell  and  the  water  rose  steadily 
till  it  was  up  to  his  knees,  then  to  his  hips,  and  finally  to  his  neck. 
He  waded  through  the  waters  to  the  sources  of  the  river  where 
he  fixed  his  ceremonial  spear  in  the  ground,  and  the  rain  ceased. 
The  vegetation  grew  luxuriantly  and  the  witchetty  grubs  settled 
themselves  in  enormous  numbers.  The  ancestor  drove  them 
together  by  his  songs,  dried  them  and  packed  them  in  bags  and  hung 
these  on  the  trees." 

Now  follows  the  detail  about  the  visit  to  the  other  ancestor  to 
eat  the  grub  flour,  and  about  their  followers  who  were  all  dupudupu 
and  travelled  along  on  their  knees,  elbows,  and  ankles.  The  two 
Dara-ulu  remained  behind  and  threw  their  boomerangs  at  the 
bundles  hanging  on  the  trees. 

"He  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  hit  his  mark,  and  the  dust 
from  the  dried  witchetty  obscured  the  sun  while  the  bags  shone  at 
a  great  distance."  The  ancestors  returned  in  haste,  some  of  them 
with  their  feet  running  on  the  surface,  w7hile  others  travelled  under- 
ground, and  they  strangled  the  Dara-ulu.  The  old  ancestor  Darana 
1  evived  them,  and  then  they  were  again  strangled  by  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  people. 

The  Dieri  show  two  heart-shaped  stones,  which  are  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  feathers  and  fat  "to  scratch  which  would  cause  the 
whole  people  to  suffer  perpetual  hunger,  never  to  be  satisfied  how- 

35  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Phallic  Rites  and  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  South  Australian 
Aborigines",  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1900,  XXXIX,  p.  635. 

36  A  place  is  .called  "Powdered  human  bones"  by  the  Ngameni  and  Karanguru. 
Howitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  646. 

37  Fry,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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ever  much  they  might  eat.  If  these  stones  should  break,  the  sky 
would  redden;  the  dust  which  formerly  rose  up  from  the  dried 
grubs  would  spread  itself  from  the  west,  and  men,  when  they  saw 
it  cover  the  whole  earth,  would  die  of  terror." 

The  Dara-ulu  are  believed  to  be  the  senders  of  rain,  and  in  the 
rain-making  ceremonies  these  stones  which  represent  them  are 
smeared  with  fat.     This  is  the  beginning  of  the  song: 

"The  luarpi,  the  great,  tightly  bound  together,  the  cord's  ends 
crossed  together,  with  the  breasts,  with  the  breasts  moving,  the 
arm  (i.e.,  wing)  of  the  bat  showing-." 

The  luarpi  is  a  kind  of  covering  for  the  arms.  By  the  movement 
of  the  arms  which  accompanies  the  song,  the  arm-covering  simulates 
the  waving  of  the  wings  of  the  rain-bringing  bat.3S 

These  two  versions  of  the  myth  show  a  number  of  important 
new  features,  or  motives: 

1.  The  two  heroes  have  a  father  who  is  above  the  other 
ancestors  and  who  is  associated  with  rain-making. 

2.  The  neophytes  whom  they  initiate  are  helpless,  formless 
beings   (dupudupu). 

3.  The  mound  of  initiation  is  called  a  penis. 

4.  The  two  heroes  are  killed;  seemingly  the  offense  is  that  they 
threw  their  boomerang  at  the  bag  that  contained  the  food. 

5.  In  the  ritual  the  rain  is  associated  with  the  bat. 

6.  The  dual  heroes  live  on  as  stone  "hearts",  as  sources  of 
nourishment.  In  the  ritual  the  moving  of  the  breasts  is 
significant. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  next  version  of  this  myth  we  had  better 
noint  out  the  significance  of  the  dupudupu  people  who  are  here 
equated  with  the  initiates.  The  moon  ancestor  originated  without 
a  mother  from  the  earth.  He  was  dupudupu  (a  being  without  mem- 
bers, formless)  and  could  only  see  a  glimmer  of  daylight.  He  rolled 
along  like  a  kind  of  globe  until  he  found  a  stone  knife  (tula)  with 
which  he  separated  his  legs  from  his  trunk,  and  his  trunk  from  his 
head;  then  he  separated  legs,  toes,  arms,  fingers.  He  made  openings 
for  his  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  ears.  Now  he  could  stand  erect  and  look 
at  things.39 

The  rest  of  the  story,  which  explains  the  spots  of  the  moon,  does 
not  interest  us  here.  But  what  does  seem  important  is  the  equation, 
unformed  beings  =  neophytes.    We  shall  discuss  the  inapertwa  myth 

38  a.  w.  Howitt,  "Native  Tribes,  pp.  788-800. 

■■'■'■>  O.  Siebert,  "Sagen  und  Sitten  der  Dieri",  Globus,  97,  1910,  p.  45. 
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later;  here  what  is  noteworthy  is  that  the  formless  human   bi 
are  usually  attached  to  each  oilier,  and  separated  by  the  lizard. 

The  Dieri  have  another  version.  In  the  beginning  the  ancestoi 
made  a  number  of:  small  black  lizards  and  then  divided  their  Eeet 
into  toes  and  fingers;  and  placing  his  forefinger  on  the  centei  "I 
the  lace,  located  a  nose;  afterwards,  in  like  manner,  placed  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears.  Then  the  ancestor  placed  the  lizards  in  a  standing 
position,  but  as  they  could  not  stay  erect,  the  ancestor  cut  their 
tails.  Then  the  lizards  walked  erect  perpetually.40  Yet  another 
version  of  the  Dara-ulu  myth  is  contained  in  Howitt: 

14.    The  Myth  of  the  Two  Young  Men  and  the  Rape 

Two  young  men  outraged  a  young  woman  (Tirari  horde  of  the 
Dieri).  She  gave  water  to  her  husband  with  a  splinter  of  wood 
as  a  sign  of  what  they  had  done.  The  people  agreed  that  the  young 
men  should  be  strangled.  This  was  done  but  the  young  men 
revived  and  were  again  strangled;  The  ground  was  covered  with 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  their  noses  and  mouths.  The  place 
where  this  happened  was  called  Nose-blood.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  people  there  who  by  the  order  of  one  of  the  ancestors 
dug  an  immensely  long  and  deep  grave  in  which  the  two  young 
men  were  laid,  and  a  lake  arose  to  mark  the  spot.  He  then  ordered 
the  earth  to  fall  in,  and  thereby  all  the  people  who  were  there  were 
swallowed  in  it.  Then  he  ordered  them  all  to  rise  up  in  the  form 
of  maggots  which  flew  up  with  wings  to  the  sky,  and  then  he 
followed.41 

The  following  motives  connect  this  myth  with  the  group  we 
are  discussing: 

1.  Two  young  men  are  choked  and  revived. 

2.  The  earth  is  colored  by  their  blood. 

3.  Collapse  of  the  earth,  and  the  sky  motive.  (Cosmic  kangaroo 
pelt.) 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  offense  of  the  young  men  in 
the  previous  myth  (throwing  the  boomerang  at  the  bags  containing 
food)  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  two  men  raping  a  woman. 

The  next  version  of  the  dual  hero  myth  is  the  one  told  by  the 
Urabunna,  Kuyani,  and  some  other  southern  tribes: 

4o  S.  Gason,  "The  Dieyerie  Tribe  of  Australian  Aborigines",  in  E.   M.  Curr,  "The 
Australian  Race",  1886,  II,  pp.  47-48. 
4i  Howitt,  Native  Tribes,  p.  800. 
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75.    The  Myth  of  the  Yuri-ulu 

The  Yuri-ulu  42  lived  with  an  old  man,  their  father,  called  "He 
of  the  Hand".  Their  father  was  blind.  One  day  a  stranger  came, 
seized  the  blind  man,  wrestled  with  him,  struck  him  on  the  face 
and  breast,  and  scratched  his  face  until  the  blood  came.  By  the 
struggling  and  scratching  the  dimness  in  the  old  man's  eyes  was 
removed.  So  now  he  did  the  same  to  the  stranger— scratched  his 
face  until  the  blood  came,  and  then  he  recognized  the  stranger 
as  his  father-in-law.  Therefore  they  decided  to  circumcise  the  two 
young  men.43 

The  rest  of  the  story  tells  how,  when  a  man  approached  the 
youths  to  perform  the  operation  with  a  fire-stick,  the  Yuri-ulu  rose 
out  of  the  earth  and  instantly  cutting  off  the  foreskin  with  their 
stone  knife,  sank  back  into  the  ground  invisibly.44  The  Won- 
kanguru  version  of  the  Yuri-ulu  legend  connects  it  still  closer  to 
the  group  of  myths  we  are  discussing: 

16.    Wonkanguru  Myth  of  the  Yuri-ulu 

The  wandering  Yuri-ulu  found  a  great  number  of  lizards.  Later 
they  found  a  small  lizard  which  lived  under  a  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
they  killed  it,  but  then,  regretting  this,  they  swung  it  round  their 
heads  to  bring  it  to  life  again.  (This  is  evidently  the  kind  of 
lizard  from  which  mankind  was  made;  cf.  above,  13.  Myth  of  the 
Darana-ulu.)  They  suffered  from  an  inflammation  after  the  circum- 
cision but  were  cured  of  this  (cf.  above,  10.  Myth  of  the  Kadri- 
pariwilpa-ulu).  They  came  to  a  place  called  Kiliti,  where  small 
kidney-shaped  stones  are  plentiful  (cf.  the  name  above,  7.  Myth  of 
the  Wati-Kutjara,  with  the  stones  explained  as  penis-stones).  They 
filled  their  bags  with  the  stones.  They  kept  collecting  the  Yaua 
(Cyperus  rotundus).  Finally  they  came  to  a  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ranges,  where  it  became  darker  and  darker,  and  feeling  around 
with  their  hands  they  found  a  continuous  hard  surface.  They 
struck  it  with  their  fists,  with  their  boomerange  and  spears,  but 
in  vain.  Then  the  elder  of  the  Yuri-ulu  pushed  the  obstruction 
with  his  finger  and  it  opened  and  he  saw  a  new  country  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes.  Looking  back  at  what  they  had  passed 
through,  they  recognized  it  as  the  edge  of  the  sky.  But  they  did 
not  wander  long  in  this  country  for  the  younger  of  the  two  died. 
The  elder  still  went  on  but  after  a  time  he  also  died.     Then  they 

42  From  other  versions  we  know  that  this  means  "two  lizards". 

*3  It    is    (he    two    fathers-in-law    who    do    this,    i.e.,    in    the    ritual    the    neophyte    is 
circumcised  by  his  father-in-law. 
44  Howitt,  op.  ell.,  pp  650-1. 
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both  returned  to  life  and  called  to  their  father  with  the  voice 
of  thunder  that  they  had  died  in  a  strange  land  and  could  not 
return  again.  The  thunder  is  the  voice  of  a  dead  person  who 
announces  that  he  has  returned  to  life.45  The  end  of  the  myth 
is  particularly  important  because  here  we  find  the  "lifting  of  the 
sky"    (the  cosmic  kangaroo)  attributed  to  the  dual  heroes. 

In  one  version  of  this  myth  of  the  two  lizard  heroes,  from  the 
Ooldea  region,  their  names  are  Njirana  and  Julana. 

17.   Myth  of  Njirana  and  Julana 

Njirana  is  father  and  Julana  is  son,  the  latter  being  the  penis 
of  the  former.  At  a  certain  place  Njira  said  to  Jula,  "Ngaiulu 
watirigu"  ("I  have  become  a  man").  So  Jula  the  son  got  a  stone 
and  cut  the  penis  of  Njira  the  father,  and  then  the  father  cut  that 
of  Jula  and  they  were  both  men.46 

From  our  knowledge  of  European  or  American  slang  and  of 
dream  symbolism  we  can  easily  understand  the  penis  is  "the  little 
one"  (Peter,  Johnny),  the  son  as  compared  to  the  body.  Nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  dream  mechanisms  than  this  tendency 
to  represent  the  penis  as  a  separate  person.  We  remember  that 
in  the  group  of  dual  hero  myths  in  my  collection  the  names  of  the 
heroes  were  Testicles  and  Semen.  In  that  (Central)  group  of  myths 
the  cycle  of  the  dual  heroes  is  incorporated  into  the  kangaroo  totem. 
Among  these  southern  tribes  they  are  lizard  myths.  The  iguana 
and  other  kinds  of  lizards  are  by  their  shape  very  obvious  phallic 
symbols.  Among  the  Dieri  the  iguana  is  supposed  to  be  a  conductor 
of  lightning,  and  during  a  thunderstorm  all  these  reptiles  are  buried 
in  the  sand.47  Like  is  attracted  by  like,  for  lightning  is  called  "penis 
of  the  rain".48 

The  myths  I  collected  among  the  Jumu,  Pindupi,  Ngatatara  and 
Pitjentara  tribes  we  shall  call  the  central  group  (1-6).  We  have 
shown  how  these  merge  into  a  southern  group  (7-17).  In  the 
southern  group  the  dual  heroes  are  not  kangaroo  and  mountain 
kangaroo,  but  two  kinds  of  lizards;  and  not  Testicles  and  Semen, 
but  Father  and  Son,  or  Body  and  Penis.  But  there  is  also  a  northern 
group  of  myths,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  tradition. 

45  Howitt,  Native  Tribes,  pp.  783-5. 

46  Ronald  and  Catherine  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  of  Field  Work  in  the 
Ooldea  Region",  Oceania,  XIII,  p.  259. 

47  S.  Gason,  The  Dieyerie  Tribe,  in  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race,  II,  1886.  p.  69. 

48  O.  Siebert,  "Sagen  und  Sitten  der  Dieri  und  Nachbarstamme",  Globus,  97,  1910, 
p.  48.  Same  in  the  tribes  I  worked  with. 
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18.    The  Two  Bagadjimbiri 

The  Karadjeri  in  Northwest  Australia  attribute  everything  to 
the  two  brothers  called  Bagadjimbir.  Before  their  time  there  was 
nothing— no  trees,  no  water,  no  people,  no  animals,  and  so  on. 
When  they  first  arose  from  the  ground  the  Bagadjimbiri  were  two 
dingos.49  They  later  became  gigantic  men  reaching  up  to  the  sky, 
and  when  they  died  their  bodies  became  bulai  (water  snakes)  while 
their  spirits  became  the  Magellan  (Clouds).  When  the  Bagadjim- 
biri arose  it  was  just  before  the  twilight  of  the  first  day.  One 
of  them  micturated,  a  function  never  before  performed;  his  brother 
became  curious,  and  imitated  him.  Now  human  beings  can  relieve 
themselves  in  this  way. 

Over  the  whole  area  covered  by  them  the  Bagadjimbiri  instituted" 
the  water  supply  in  the  following  manner.  Whenever  they  were 
thirsty  they  would  look  about  for  water;  finding  none  they  would 
hold  their  pirnmal 50  in  a  perpendicular  position  and  drive  them 
down  into  the  ground.  As  a  result  a  spring  or  a  well  of  fresh  water 
would  appear.51 

They  found  a  white  pordi  (an  elongated  toadstool)  and  a  panora 
(bulb-shaped  fungus).  They  saw  a  number  of  men  and  women 
who,  like  themselves,  had  no  genital  organs.  They  picked  up  a 
gum  tree  leaf,  put  it  to  their  mouths,  and  breathed  upon  it.  Then, 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  leaf,  they  cut  the  fungus  in  the  shape 
of  a  vulva,  and  at  once  all  the  women  were  provided  with  genitalia. 
Next  they  cut  the  toadstool  in  the  shape  of  a  penis,  and  then  all 
the  men  had  their  genitalia.  Near  Broome  they  climbed  a  hill. 
They  walked  along  the  beach  and  near  another  hill  they  saw  a 
conch  shell.  They  sang  a  song  about  the  conch  shell,  and  a  song 
about  the  ocean.  Then  they  saw  sponges  resembling  a  woman's 
breast,  and  called  them  by  the  same  name  (ngama).  They  insti- 
tuted the  initiation  ceremonial  associated  with  the  southern  tradi- 
tion of  the  Karadjeri  tribe,  using  the  stone  knife,  the  bull-roarer, 
and  the  large  pirnmal.  The  younger  brother  swung  the  bull-roarer 
but  when  he  attempted  to  swing  the  large  pirnmal  in  the  same  way, 
the  string  broke  and  the  pirnmal  flew  up  into  the  sky  where  it  may 
be  seen  as  a  long  black  patch,  or  as  a  series  of  patches  extending 
along  the  Milky  Way,  approximately  from  Centaurus  to  Aquila. 

49  Cf.  the  two  brothers  Byama,  the  bull-roarer  and  the  dogs,  in  the  Baiame  legends 
and  rites,  G.  Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  1925,  pp.   109-110. 

so  Ceremonial  objects  of  the  tjurunga  type,  but  longer  and  narrower. 

si  If  a  woman  sees  one  of  the  sacred  objects  (pirnmal)  she  must  be  killed  or  the 
man  must  immediately  throw  the  pirnmal  away  and  have  intercourse  with  the  woman. 
R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  p.  85. 
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They  heard  the  sound  of  an  owl  man  which  frightened  them. 
They  noticed  thai  he  had  teeth.  They  asked  for  one  and  received 
it.  With  it  they  circumcised  a  black  snake  boy  and  thus  instituted 
the  rite  of  circumcision. 

Near  a  waterhole  they  saw  a  ground  lark.  One  of  the  bi others 
threw  a  stone  at  him,  but  he  escaped  by  Hying  under  the  other 
man's  arm.  The  same  thing  happened  when  the  other  brother 
tried  to  kill  him.  One  morning  they  started  to  track  a  large  kan- 
garoo called  Djalanir.  When  they  found  it  lying  down,  one  of 
them  threw  a  spear  at  it.  The  kangaroo,  however,  was  not  killed, 
but  jumped  into  the  sky  where  he  became  the  "Coal  Sack" ,  a  dark 
patch  in  the  Milky  Way  beside  the  Southern  Cross:'2 

Thus  far  the  myth  shows  a  series  of  motives  that  correspond 
to  the  southern  group  of  traditions  (more  than  to  the  central 
group).    These  are: 

1.  The  dual  heroes  are  the  originators  of  circumcision. 

2.  They  create  water  (invent  micturation). 

3.  The  first  daylight  (birth  motive;  Dieri  myth  of  the  embryo). 

4.  They  differentiate  the  sexes  (cf.  inapertwa  group  of  myths). 

5.  They  are  associated  with  the  Milky  Way   (repeated). 

6.  They  reciprocate  aggression.  (In  the  south,  they  circum- 
cise each  other  with  the  boomerang;  here  they  nearly  kill 
the  lark  [=  each  other]  with  stones.) 

7.  The  cosmic  kangaroo  hunt. 

However,  we  also  find  several  new  and  revealing  traits: 

l.The  emphasis  on  the  oral  motive    (thirst  creates  the  sea; 
breathing  on   the   gum   leaves,   and   then   using   them   for 
making  the  genital  organs). 
2.  They  create   woman's   breast    (sponge)    and  first   sing   the 
conch  shell  and  the- ocean. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  story: 

The  Bagadjimbiri  had  very  long  hair.  They  shook  their  heads 
and  pulled  out  a  number  of  their  hairs,  giving  one  to  each  local 
group.  They  saw  a  native  cat  man  called  Ngariman  and  gave  him 
a  number  of  hairs  from  their  heads;  the  hairs  may  now  be  seen  as 
the  black  fur  on  the  tails  of  native  cats.  When  they  saw  Ngariman's 
buttocks  they  laughed.  This  annoyed  Ngariman  who,  with  some 
others,  killed  the  Bagadjimbiri  with  spears.53     This  happened  in 

52  R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  p.  48. 

53  Cf.  on  these  "laughter"  myths,  Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  p.  450.  The 
multitude  against  the  one  hero  is  usually  the  sons  against  the  father;  here  it  is 
inverted,  and  against  the  son  heroes. 
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Nangamada  territory,  and  Dilga,  the  mother  of  the  Bagadjimbiri, 
who  was  camped  at  Whistler's  Creek  near  Lagrange,  smell ed  the 
southeast  wind  and  detected  the  odor  of  decomposing  flesh.  Milk 
came  out  of  her  breasts  and  filowed  underground  to  the  place  where 
the  Bagadjimbiri  had  died.  There  it  emerged,  drowning  the  mur- 
derers and  bringing  the  two  heroes  back  to  life  again.  Their  spirits 
subsequently  went  into  the  sky  to  form  the  Magellan  Clouds,  while 
their  bodies  became  bulaing  (water  snakes). 

Other  versions  relate  how  the  mother  drowned  the  murderers 
either  with  water,  using  her  digging  stick  in  the  same  way  the 
Bagadjimbiri  use  their  pirnmal,  or  with  her  own  menstrual  blood.54 

The  interpretation  of  this  important  passage  will  be  given  later. 
For  the  present  we  quote  another  Karadjeri  myth  which  in  its 
latent  content  is  closely  connected  with  the  previous  story: 

ip.    The  Mother  and  her  Two  Boys 

A  mother  Wiridjagu  (a  small  marsupial)  had  two  baby  boys.  She 
filled  a  conch  shell  with  milk  and  left  them.  As  they  grew  to 
manhood  the  two  boys  passed  themselves  through  various  stages 
of  initiation,  and  when  they  reached  the  status  of  bungana  (young 
unmarried  man)  they  went  in  search  of  their  mother.  They  saw 
a  number  of  women  and  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  Wiridjagu. 
The  women  replied  that  she  had  been  seen  once  but  had  gone 
away  many  years  before.  Seeing  another  crowd  of  women  the 
boys  asked  the  same  question,  and  were  again  told  that  their  mother 
had  left  these  women  a  few  years  before.  Subsequently,  the  boys 
saw  a  number  of  crowds  of  women  and  every  time  they  asked  the 
same  question.  Every  time  they  were  told  that  their  mother  had 
left  the  crowd  in  question,  but  the  period  since  when  she  had  done 
so  decreased  on  each  occasion.  Finally  they  met  a  group  of  women 
who  pointed  out  where  Wiridjagu  was.  The  two  boys  took  spears 
and  killed  their  mother;  thus  establishing  the  tradition  that  very 
young  children  must  be  tended  by  their  mothers.55 

54  R.  Piddington,  op.  cit.,  Oceania,  III,  pp.  50-51. 

55  R.  Piddington,  "Totemic  System  of  the  Karadjeri  Tribe",  Oceania,  II,  pp.  395-6. 
Another  parallel  to  this  narrative:  A  mother  snake  was  always  sick,  every  day  and 
every  night.  Every  night  she  died  and  the  two  sons  buried  her.  The  boys  used 
to  go  away  and  leave  her  in  the  ground,  and  she  would  shed  her  skin  and  follow 
them  to  their  camp.  The  old  woman's  grave  was  near  the  water.  One  day  a  frog 
came,  made  the  frog  sound  several  times,  and  wriggled  his  buttocks.  After  this  the 
old  woman  did  not  rise  again.  This  is  the  origin  of  death.  Op.  cit.,  p.  398.  Cf.  on 
these  "origin  of  death"  myths,  A.  Van  Gennep,  Mythes  et  Legendes  d'  Australie,  1905, 
p.  182;  Roheim,  "The  Garden  of  Eden",  Psychoanalytic  Reviexv,  1940,  XXVII,  p.   15. 
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The  next  version  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the 
southern  group  of  myths: 

20.    The  Iguana  and  His  Two  Sons 

An  iguana  man  called  Kamida  had  two  sons  who  were  uncircum- 
cised.  While  they  wandered,  the  boys  killed  a  large  number  of 
iguanas.  Then  the  father  said  to  the  boys,  "You  two  are  to  be 
circumcised."  They  did  not  understand  so  they  asked  him  what 
he  had  said.  He  replied  that  he  had  only  told  them  to  eviscerate 
the  iguanas.  This  was  a  pun  on  the  two  words  pidzi-mana  (the 
evisceration  of  game)  and  bilya-mana  (a  secret  word  for  circum- 
cision). They  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  people  were  holding 
an  initiation  ceremony.  Kamida  sat  with  his  head  bowed,  for  among 
the  women  in  the  crowd  was  one  who  was  his  sons'  kami,  that  is, 
his  wife's  mother.  His  sons  teased  him  about  this,  asking  him 
whether  he  was  looking  at  his  mother-in-law's  buttocks.  At  sunset 
he  painted  himself  and  danced.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wriggled 
in  such  a  way  that  his  penis  went  underground  and  entered  the 
vagina  of  his  mother-in-law.  The  boys  noticed  that  she  was  sick 
and  told  their  father,  who  withdrew  his  penis;  whereupon  she 
recovered  immediately.56 

The  next  morning  the  men  circumcised  the  two  boys,  and 
Kamida,  although  he  had  given  the  permission,  was  very  angry. 
He  rubbed  two  sticks  and  produced  such  a  fire  that  the  two  boys 
had  to  seek  refuge  under  their  father's  arms.  The  fire  spread  until 
everybody  perished  except  Kamida  and  his  two  sons.  They  sought 
refuge  in  a  pool  of  water,  where  they  are  visible  to  this  day  as 
a  group  of  stones  representing  the  old  man  with  the  two  boys 
under  his  arm.57 

1.  The  myth  recounts  the  circumcision  of  the  two  lizards. 

2.  The  central  episode  is  the  incestuous  relationship  between 
the  phallic  lizard  58  hero  and  his  mother-in-law. 

3.  The  revolt  of  the  sons  against  the  father-lizard  is  indicated 
(they  hunt  lizards;  they  compel  him  to  give  up  incest). 

4.  There   is   a   verbal   parallelism   between   circumcision   and 
evisceration. 

5.  The  phallic  hero  is  the  originator  of  a  conflagration. 

6.  The  re-birth  of  .the  sons  from  the  father  is  indicated  (under 
his  arm). 

ss  The  name  of  the  iguana  is  kami-da. 

57  R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  pp.  60-61. 

58  Cf.  another  myth,  ibid.,  p.  61. 
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Baldwin,  Spencer  records  the  following  Allaua  myth: 

21.  The  Frilled  Lizard  and  His  Two  Sons 

An  old  man  named  Gulmurlu  (frilled  lizard)  arose  in  the  Allaua 
country.  He  had  two  sons  with  him.  He  had  a  beaked  boomerang 
which  he  threw  with  his  left  hand  towards  the  east.  Then  he  turned 
around  and  threw  it  with  his  right  hand  towards  the  west,  with 
the  result  that  he  thereby  carved  out  the  course  of  the  Roper 
River,  which  here  takes  a  sharp  bend.  The  water  then  came 
and  filled  the  river  bed  he  had  just  made.  At  the  same  time  a 
great  storm  of  wind  arose  and  the  father  and  the  younger  son 
were  drowned  while  the  elder  just  managed  to  get  out.  He 
made  ceremonies  all  day  with  the  kunapippi  (bull-roarer),  sing- 
ing, "I  have  lost  them.  Which  way  have  you  gone?"  He  got  tired, 
pulled  out  his  penis  and  testis  and  placed  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  still  seen,  turned  into  stone.59 

Among  the  Unmatjera  (Aranda  anmatjera;  really  the  northern 
Aranda) : 

22.  The  Tiuo  Iguanas 

When  the  crow  man  was  transforming  the  incomplete  human 
beings  with  his  beak,  and  had  made  a  stone  knife  in  order  to  cir- 
cumcise  them,  two  iguanas  (Varanus  giganteus),  came  from  the 
south  and  started  to  circumcise  and  to  subincise  the  men.  The 
younger  iguana  said  to  the  elder,  "Shall  we  leave  the  women  incom- 
plete and  not  cut  them  also?"  Then  they  performed  the  operation 
of  aina-aralta-kama,  that  is,  of  opening  the  vagina  with  a  stone 
knife.60 

As  they  travelled  along  the  elder  lizard  micturated  and  gave  rise 
to  equina,  a  whitish  friable  stone  much  used  by  the  natives  for 
the  painting  of  designs  during  the  performance  of  ceremonies. 
After  various  encounters  with  wild  dogs  who  scratched  their  faces, 
and  the  continued  making  of  equina,  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
dogs  hid  in  a  hole.  The  elder  brother  tore  it  out  by  the  tail: 
hence  the  place  is  named  Tjapa  (tearing  out).  They  went  on 
making  equina  and  finally  became  two  stones.61 

so  B.  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  1914,  pp-  336-7. 
G0  Para-aralta  kama  =  penis-slit-cut  —  subincision.       Aina-aralta-kama  =  cunnus-slit- 
cut  (vaginal  operation). 
ci  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillcn,  Nor! hern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904,  pp.   105-8. 
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The  motives  of  the  story  are  as  follows: 

l.Two  iguanas  originate  eireumcision  °-  and  subincision. 

2.  They  micturate  and  give  rise  to  painting  material. 

3.  The  wild  dogs. 

4.  "Tearing  out"  as  in  the  myths  of  the  central  group  where 
tearing  out  occurs  repeatedly. 

The  Warramunga  have  the  following  wildcat  myth: 

25.  Myth  of  the  Two  Wildcat  Men 

Two  Avildcat  men  who  were  Tjunguri  (class  name)  arose  in  the 
Warramunga  country.  They  had  good  stone  knives  and  the  elder 
brother  first  operated  on  the  younger  one  and  then  the  younger 
on  the  elder  one.  They  cut  the  ground  and  made  a  creek,  and  then 
they  came  to  Wirrilydtjirri,  where  they  heard  people  crying  for 
water.  The  younger  brother  cut  the  ground  with  his  left  hand 
and  a  great  stream  of  water  flowed  out  and  with  it  came  a  big  snake 
which  first  of  all  stood  up  so  that  its  head  reached  into  the  sky; 
and  then  it  ate  everyone  except  the  two  wildcats.  Then  they 
invented  fire  by  twirling  two  sticks.  They  came  to  a  camp  where 
they  prevented  men  who  wanted  to  initiate  boys  with  a  fire-stick, 
from  doing  so,  and  gave  them  the  stone  knives  to  use  instead.  Again 
the  younger  brother  made  a  creek  and  they  kept  on  making  creeks, 
and  leaving  spirit  children,  and  carrying  their  sacred  stone  knives 
on  their  heads.  Finally  they  decided  to  subincise  themselves  and 
to  let  the  blood  flow.  After  they  had  performed  this  ceremony  they 
felt  sorry  and  cried  for  their  own  country.  The  elder  brother  then 
went  on  to  look  at  a  waterhole  which  they  saw  in  a  distance,  and 
made  a  stone  wurley  with  just  a  small  hole  at  the  top.  The  elder 
brother  said,  "We  want  to  take  the  blood  on  with  us,"  and  so  they 
went  on  bleeding  all  the  way.  Finally  they  went  into  a  waterhole 
at  Baringara,  and  the  snake  coiled  round  them  both  and  took  them 
down  into  the  earth.63 

1.  Two  wildcat  men  introduce  circumcision. 

2.  They  cut  the  ground  and  make  a  creek. 

3.  The  people  are  thirsty. 

4.  Gigantic  snake  eats  everyone  except  the  two  heroes. 

5.  They  invent  new  method  of  making  fire. 

6.  Fire-stick  and  stone  knife  at  initiation. 

62  The  Karadjeri  tell  the  young  men  that  the  stone  knife  used  for  circumcision 
is  iguana  fat.     R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  p.  74. 

63  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern   Tribes,  pp.  424-6. 
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7.  They  keep  on  making  creeks  and  leaving  spirit  children 
behind. 

8.  Subincision,  and  the  flowing  blood. 

9.  Longing  for  home. 

10.  The  stone  wurley  with  the  small  hole. 

1 1 .  Desire  to  carry  the  blood  with  them. 

12.  Swallowed  by  snakes. 

In  a  Binbinga  tradition: 

14.    The  Two  Boys  and  the  Snake  Bobbi-bobbi 

Two  boys,  one  a  Paliarinji  and  the  other  a  Tjamerum,  were  cir- 
cumcised at  Akuralla  on  the  Macarthur  River.  An  old  woman 
refused  to  give  them  food  whereupon  they  threw  their  pubic  tassels 
at  her  and  ran  away.  They  made  a  hole  in  the  ground,  out  of  which 
water  flowed.  Then  they  killed  a  female  euro  and  buried  it  in 
a  hole  in  the  ground  which  gave  rise  to  a  pool  of  water,  out  of 
which  water-lilies  grew.  The  snake  Bobbi-bobbi  sent  a  mob  of 
flying  foxes  (Pteropus  poliocephalus;  a  large  bat)  after  them.  They 
killed  some  and  cooked  them  but  as  soon  as  they  opened  the  oven 
the  foxes  flew  out  screeching.  The  snake  Bobbi-bobbi,  who  was 
underground  watching  them,  took  out  one  of  his  ribs  and  threw 
it  up.  The  boys  caught  hold  of  it  to  use  as  a  boomerang  for  killing 
more  flying  foxes.  One  of  them  threw  the  boomerang  right  into 
the  sky,  making  a  great  hole  in  it.  The  boomerang  came  back 
again  to  the  earth  and  stuck  in  the  ground  where  the  snake  lay 
hidden.  The  snake  held  on  to  the  boomerang  and  the  two  boys 
pulled  it.  But  they  could  not  draw  it  out,  and  gradually  they 
sank  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  snake  dragged  them  down.64 

1.  Two  boys  become  circumcised. 

2.  Oral  trauma  with  old  woman. 

3.  Flowing  water. 

4.  Killing  of  female  euro. 

5.  The  flying  foxes  fly  out  of  the  oven. 

6.  Hole  in  the  sky. 

7.  Boomerang  and  snake  ribs. 

8.  Sinking  down  into  the  snake. 

We  find  further  variations  of  the  wandering  snake  myth  in  the 
Anula  and  Binbinga  tribes.  The  Anula  version  of  the  snake 
Bobbi-bobbi  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  one  just  told,  except  that 

ci  Spencer  and  Gillcn,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904,  pp.   135-7. 
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the  heroes  remain  alive  and  travel  in  the  snake's  stomach.0"'     In 
another  Binbinga  version: 

25.  The  Snake  Ulanji 

The  wandering  snake  leaves  the  spirit  children  behind,  and  forms 
totem  centers  and  waterholes.  He  sees  a  number  of  flying  foxes 
on  the  rocks,  and,  climbing  up  to  them,  he  bites  off  their  heads. 
This  snake  also  takes  out  his  two  ribs  and  finally  his  heart.60  In 
yet  another  Binbinga  tradition  the  stone  knife  heroes  are  two  dingo 
men.  After  substituting  the  stone  knife  for  the  fire-stick  they  make 
a  waterhole.  Both  of  them  pull  out  their  penes  and  place  them 
on  the  ground,  and  in  each  case  a  stone  arises  to  mark  the  spot. 
One  of  them  then  brings  forth  a  child  out  of  his  body  and  leaves 
it  behind.67 

In  the  following  Murngin  myth  the  dual  heroes  are  flying  foxes: 

26.  The  Two  Flying  Foxes 

Two  flying  foxes  were  sitting  down  resting.  One  was  the  Dua 
kind  who  had  a  little  touch  of  white  on  his  wings.  The  other  was 
Yiritja,  for  he  was  black  all  over  (Dua  and  Yiritja  are  the  moieties). 
The  black  one  said,  "Let's  circumcise  each  other."  Then  they 
danced  Marndiella  (abbreviated  form  of  the  circumcision  rite). 
They  cut  each  other.  They  started  to  cry  for  the  first  time,  and 
their  cry  was  the  noise  that  the  flying  foxes  make  when  they  are 
hunting  for  fruit  in  the  night  time.68 

The  Mungarai  tell  the  story  of  the  far-away  time  called  Kurnallan, 
when  only  a  very  big  man  existed: 

27.  The  Two  Sons  of  Kunapippi. 

The  name  of  this  big  man  was  Kunapippi.  He  had  plenty 
of  dilly  bags  and  plenty  of  spirit  children,  and  they  were  all  boys 
and  no  girls.  He  lived  underground  and  when  he  came  up  he 
made  a  camp  with  a  raised  bank  around  it.  Then  he  cut  a  large 
quantity  of  grass  which  he  placed  on  the  ground,  in  the  center. 

63  Ibid:,  p.  437. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  438.  "Biting  the  nose"  is  a  Karadjeri  euphemism  for  circumcision. 
R.  Piddington,  op.  cit.,  p.  58.  In  the  Aranda  tribe  the  uninitiated  are  told  that  the 
demon  bites  the  child's  head  off  and  puts  it  back  again. 

67  Ibid.,  p.  440. 

6S  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937.  p-  542.  In  a  Marindanim  myth  on 
the  origin  of  initiation  rites,  the  initiates  are  transformed  into  flying  foxes.  P.  Wirz. 
"Die  Marindanim  von  Hollandisch-Sud-Neu-Guinea"  (Abhandlungen  aus  deiii  Gebiet 
der  Auslandskunde,  Vol.  10),  1922.  Vol.  1,  Part  2,  p.  60.  Cf.  Roheim,  "Arunta  and 
Marindanim",  Anthropologia  Hungarica,  II. 
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This  done,  he  took  the  boys  out  of  his  dilly  bags  and  put  them 
on  the  grass.  He  was  the  first  to  initiate  the  boys  and  he  had 
sacred  sticks  called  like  himself,  Kunapippi.  He  gave  the  boys  their 
clan  names  and  totem  names,  but  he  belonged  to  no  special  totem 
or  class;  he  belonged  to  everything,  and  was  a  very  big  man  with 
a  very  big  foot.  He  showed  them  how  to  circumcise  and  subincise. 
Finally  he  killed  and  ate  all  his  initiates  except  two  who  managed 
to  escape.  Later  on  he  disgorged  all  their  bones.  The  two  men 
came  up  with  their  followers  and  killed  him.  Before  this  he  had 
eaten  two  of  his  own  boys,  but  they  cut  him  open  and  rescued  them 
alive.69 

The  Karadjeri  have  the  following  myth: 

28.    The  Tiuo  Hawks 

Marimari  (a  gigantic  emu  man,  the  father-figure  of  their  myths) 
had  some  boys  whom  he  initiated.  They  were  lost,  to  be  found 
by  Marimari,  who  passed  them  through  various  stages  of  initiation, 
finally  giving  them  some  of  his  daughters  as  wives.  He  then  put 
them  and  their  wives  under  his  arms  and  took  them  back  to  their 
families.  He  wanted  to  obtain  water,  but  two  large  hawks  called 
Dia  came  and  speared  him.  All  three  characters  are  now  visible 
in  the  sky:  Marimari  as  the  "Coal  Sack"  and  the  Dia  as  the  pointers 
of  the  Southern  Cross.70  The  final  rite  shown  to  the  novices  repre- 
sents the  killing  of  the  Marimari  by  the  two  Dia.  A  mound  is  made 
to  show  the  body  of  Marimari,  and  one  of  the  performers  acts  as 
one  of  the  Dia,  threatening  the  mound  with  a  spear.71 

We  shall  now  consider  the  meaning,  or  the  latent  content,  of 
these  myths.  At  first  glance  we  observe  the  link  between  initiation 
and  the  dual  heroes.  In  my  first  interpretation  of  the  two  hero 
myths  I  regarded  the  two  heroes  as  representatives  of  the  Brother 
Horde,  with  the  Primal  Father  as  their  vanquished  antagonist.72 
We  find  this  motive  in  several  versions  in  our  collection.  In  27 
we  have  the  very  big  man  who  kills  everybody  until  he  is 
killed   by   his   two    sons.      28    is   similar.      In    several   versions    of 

69   B.  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  1914,  pp.  214-7. 

70R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  1932,  /;.  52-3.  Cf.  Willoo 
the  Eagle  hawk  who  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  women,  and  destroyed 
all  the  men.  Only  two  escaped,  Karkantya  and  Poona  (two  smaller  hawks)  .  Willoo 
climbed  into  a  tree  after  them,  but  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  castrated  In  a  dog. 
G.  F.  Angas,  Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia,  1847,  I,  /;.  109.  Cf.  also  G.  Roheim. 
Australian   Totemism,   1925,  pp.  53-5. 

7]  R.  Piddington,  up.  cit.,  pp.  78-9. 

'-(..  Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  p.  111. 
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the  southern  group  (Pleiades  and  Moon  myths;  "'■'•  we  find  the  Primal 
Father  accused  of  wanting  all  the  women  and  finally  vanquished 
by  his  sons,  and  castrated  (7,  8,  9,  10). 74  In  the  northern  group,  the 
same  motive  appears  in  a  mitigated  form  (19).  There  are  several 
other  motives  which  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  veiled  representations 
of  this  Oedipus  theme.  Thus  in  version  1,  the  kangaroos  hunt  an 
old  man  kangaroo.  In  11,  killing  a  kangaroo  results  in  the  separa- 
tion of  sky  and  earth.  In  16  the  same  motive  appears.  In  18,  we 
have  the  cosmic  kangaroo  hunt. 

Running  through  all  these  myths  is  the  specific  motive  of  the 
Milky  Way.  In  7,  there  are  ceremonial  boards  in  the  Milky  Way 
and  in  a  cave;  and  the  markings  on  these  boards  represent  the  navel. 
In  8,  the  dual  heroes  make  this  board  while  the  father-figure  chases 
the  girls.  In  the  same  myth  we  are  also  told  that  the  two  heroes 
still  live  in  the  Milky  Way.  In  the  Dieri  version  they  are  actually 
called  the  Two  of  the  Milky  Way.  In  18,  the  kangaroo  who  is 
chased  is  visible  in  the  Milky  Way.  I  have  discussed  some  of  these 
latter  myths  in  previous  publications.  One  of  the  rather  difficult 
texts  I  gave,  which  is  probably  also  a  dual  hero  myth,  ends  with 
the  explanation  that  "what  we  call  the  Milky  Way  is  a  woman 
hanging  there  stuck  together  with  a  kangaroo  boy  'in  coitu'  ".75 
The  Pitjentara  call  the  Milky  Way  Ngaltarara,  i.e.,  "with  the 
mother",  and  say  it  is  a  kangaroo  mother  with  her  son.  They  also 
call  it  "O  hurts  hurts"  (warapulena-pulena)  because  the  boy  had  a 
sore  after  circumcision  and  he  exclaimed,  "O,  it  hurts!"  when  the 
woman  (the  mother)  sat  on  his  penis. 

The  Jumu  and  Pindupi  myth  is  very  important  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  Milky  Way  consists  of  two  big  kiintanka  (tjurunga) 
standing  crosswise.  At  Lingakura  a  boy  of  the  ant  totem  was  cir- 
cumcised. When  the  women  made  the  ceremonial  dance  for  him, 
a  demon  woman  came  up  and  pulled  his  penis  into  her  vagina 
and  there  she  held  it  fast  with  her  labia.  In  this  position,  hanging 
on  to  each  other,  with  the  boy  above,  they  ascended  to  the  sky. 
The  name  of  the  Milky  Way  is  therefore  ngatanuta,  i.e.,  stuck 
together  (in  coitus).  There  the  two  are  stuck  together  in  eternal 
intercourse.70      In    the    Nambutji    version,    also    published    in    my 

73  Cf.  also  K.  L.  Parker,  Australian  Legendary  Tales,  1897,  p.  40.  Idem.  More 
Australian  Legendary  Tales,  1898,  p.  72. 

~±  Cf.  a  sun  myth  of  the  Dieri  in  which  a  father  kills  his  two  sons.  O.  Siebert, 
"Sagen  und  Sitten  der  Dieri",  Globus,  97.   1910,  p.  45. 

75  B.  Roheim,  Primitive  High  Gods,  1934.  (Supplement,  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly. 
Ill)  89. 

76  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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earlier  book,  the  same  myth  occurs  with  the  only  difference  that 
instead  of  woman  and  boy  being  stuck  together,  there  are  a  series 
of  waningas,  ceremonial  objects  composed  of  a  cross  of  wood  covered 
by  twine  in  rhomboid  shape;  these  form  the  Milky  Way.77  In  the 
myths  we  are  now  discussing  the  Milky  Way  is  a  totem  board  (with 
the  navel  decoration),  or  the  two  brother  heroes  themselves.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  two  heroes  of  the  initiation  myth  really 
replace  another  duality,  that  of  mother  and  son. 

According  to  the  Pitjentara,  two  tukutita  tjinampara  (ancestor 
foot-body)  lived  in  the  sky.  They  lived  with  a  blind  old  woman 
at  Untalkata,  but  they  gave  her  only  their  emu  meat.  So  the  old 
woman  said,  "When  you  chase  the  emu  you  shall  stay  up  above." 
And  thus  the  two  came  to  be  in  the  Milky  Way,  where  they  still 
are.  They  had  no  wives.  They  got  their  sons  from  their  kunti 
(sticks).78  Separation  from  the  mother  transforms  the  original 
mother-son  dual  unity  into  the  dual-unity  of  the  two  heroes. 

Now  separation  from  the  mother  is  exactly  what  the  initiation 
rite  really  represents.  The  young  boys  are  taken  from  their  mothers 
by  the  violence  of  the  men,  and  are  told  to  leave  their  mothers 
and  their  childish  ways  behind.  The  dual  unity  of  the  two  heroes 
in  the  myth  restores  the  dual  unity  of  mother  and  child. 

As  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  publication  79  the  phallos  is  the 
magical  instrument  used  by  the  boy  to  counteract  his  deprivation. 
In  the  phallic  myths  he  says  to  his  mother,  "I  do  not  need  you 
(i.e.,  the  nipple).  I  can  get  pleasure  from  my  own  penis."  What 
we  now  see  is  the  transformation  of  the  mother-child  dual  unity 
into  a  phallic  dual  unity— the  heroes  are  Testicles  and  Semen  or 
Father  and  Son,  with  the  Son  as  the  penis  of  the  Father. 

If  we  interpret  these  myths  as  based  on  the  original  dual  unity 
organization,80  many  of  their  features  become  meaningful.  Right 
in  the  first  variant  there  is  a  woman  who  has  a  baby  on  her  breast. 
Why  should  the  Dieri  people  suffer  perpetual  hunger  if  they  scratch 
the  two  stones  that  represent  the  hearts  of  the  dual  heroes?  A  cosmic 
catastrophe  would  ensue  if  the  stones  were  to  break;  and  the  breast 
figures  in  the  ritual  song.  In  variant  13,  the  meaning  is  quite  clear: 
the  two  stones  are  the  two  breasts  of  a  universal  symbolic  mother. 
When   the   Bagadjimbiri  (18)   are   thirsty,   they   create   the   water 

77  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

78  G.  R6heim,  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  1934,  p.  129. 

79  G.  Roheim,  "Transition  Rites",  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  XI,  pp.  336-374. 

80  For  references  to  I.  Hermann  and  others  and  to  the  meaning  of  this  term, 
see  my  paper  on  "Transition  Rites",  quoted  above  and  also  R6heim,  War,  Crime, 
and  the  Covenant,  1945,  Chap.  I. 
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supply.  They  differentiate  the  sexes  (separate  mother  from  son) 
by  their  oral  magic.  They  create  (or  name)  the  woman's  breast. 
They  are  finally  revived  by  a  flow  of  their  mother's  milk.  In  ig, 
the  wandering  of  the  two  heroes  is  due  to  their  mother's  rejecting 
them,  and  is  really  based  on  the  body  destruction  fantasy.  In  the 
group  of  myths  I  publish  from  my  manuscripts,  the  characteristic 
element  is  that  the  heroes  keep  taking  things  out  of  their  own 
bodies  (mucus,  feces,  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  testicles,  penis,  etc.) 
which  they  sometimes  leave,  creating  in  this  way  a  place  or  a 
tjurunga,  and  which  they  sometimes  restore  into  their  bodies. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  dual  unity  organization  is  just 
this:  the  body  alone  represents  the  unity  of  mother  and  son;  the 
separation  from  the  body  (circumcision)  represents  a  symbolic  repe- 
tition of  the  primal  trauma,  the  infant  torn  from  its  mother.  The 
myth  restores,  by  its  own  means  (duality  of  heroes),  the  dual  unity 
that  has  been  broken.  But  it  also  keeps  repeating  the  initial  trauma 
in  the  attempt  to  master  it. 

It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  choice  of  the  totem  animal 
is  not  merely  accidental.  In  the  northern  and  southern  group 
we  have  lizard  and  snake  myths,  both  obvious  phallic  symbols. 
In  the  central  group  we  have  kangaroo  myths;  and  this  large  mar- 
supial is  really  a  fit  symbol  for  the  dual-unity  or  mother-child  situa- 
tion. The  young  kangaroo  is  quite  undeveloped,  "and  so  firmly 
affixed  to  the  nipple  that  it  may  be  correctly  described  as  grown 
to  it.  So  much  force  is  necessary  to  detach  it  that  both  the  young 
animal  and  the  nipple  of  the  mother  bleed  freely,  and  the  former 
dies  in  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  in  a  few  minutes."  81 

si  P.  Fountain,  Rambles  of  an  Australian  Naturalist,  1907,  p.  39. 
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The  myths  of  the  dual  heroes  are  really  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  circumcision.  They  tell  us  first,  in  the  fire-stick  myths,  how 
originally  the  boys  all  died,  i.e.,  they  reflect  the  hostility  of  the 
fathers.  But  then  the  dual  heroes  introduce  circumcision,  i.e., 
identification  (based  on  dual  unity),  modifying  the  aggression. 
What  our  ritual  data  shows  at  first  glance  is  that  the  foreskin  is 
the  child,  which  is  put  back  into  a  mother  symbol:  at  the  same  time 
that  the  child  is  separated  from  the  mother,  the  foreskin  is  reintro- 
duced into  the  mother. 

Among  the  Mungarai,  the  boy's  guardian  hands  the  foreskin  to 
the  boy's  mother's  brother,  who  keeps  it  for  some  time,  showing 
it  to  the  boys  father,  mother,  and  mother's  brothers.1  Finally  he 
gives  it  to  the  boy's  mother,  who  buries  it  by  the  side  of  a  water- 
hole  and  tells  the  other  women  where  this  is,  because  for  two  years 
no  one  save  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  relationship  of  mother, 
father,  or  mother's  brother,  to  the  boy,  may  gather  lilies  at  that  spot.2 
Among  the  Djauan,  the  foreskin  is  placed  in  a  small  dilly  bag 
and  then  handed  over  by  the  father-in-law  to  the  father,  who  cuts 
it  in  two.  He  keeps  one  half  and  hands  the  other  to  the  youth, 
who  must  remain  out  in  the  bush  until  the  next  cool  season.  The 
boy  finally  hands  over  his  half  to  his  father,  who  buries  both  pieces 
in  the  ground.  If  anyone  should  attempt  to  secure  the  foreskin, 
the  boy's  father  would  kill  him.3  Among  the  Unmatjera  (Aranda 
anmatjera)  the  boy  hides  his  foreskin  in  a  hollow  tree.  Spencer 
and  Gillen  observe  that  in  the  traditions  of  this  tribe  the  ancestors 
hide  their  foreskins  in  their  totemic  trees,  from  which  the  spirit 
children  are  supposed  to  be  reincarnated.4  Among  the  Warramunga 
the  actual  operation  of  circumcision  is  performed  by  a  "wife's 
father",  "wife's  mother's  father",  or  "wife's  mother's  brother".  The 
latter  takes  the  foreskin  to  the  "mother's  brother''  who  in  return 
receives  food  presents.  The  foreskin  is  then  placed  in  the  hole 
made  by  a  witchetty  grub  in  a  tree,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  causing 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  grub.     Or  it  may  be  put  in  the  burrow 

i  He  is  one  of  this  group. 

2  B.  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  igi  |.  pp.   174-5.. 

■■>  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

4  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,   1904,  p.  341. 
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of  a  ground  spider,  in  which  case  it  is  supposed  to  cause  the  penis 
to  grow.5  Among  some  tribes  of  northwestern  Australia  the  Eore- 
skin  of  each  lad  who  has  been  circumcised  is  tied  to  the  boy's  hair 
and  left  there  until  his  wound  is  healed;  alter  which  it  is  either 
pounded  up  with  kangaroo  meat  and  eaten  by  its  owner,  or  taken 
by  his  relative  to  a  large  tree  and  there  inserted  under  the  bark.6 
According"  to  R.  H.  Mathews,  the  foreskin  is  in  some  districts  (of 
South  Australia)  eaten  by  the  man  who  (tits  it  oft,  his  friends  being 
responsible  that  this  is  done.  In  some  cases  the  elder  brother 
or  brother-in-law  of  the  novice  eats  the  foreskin.7  Among  the 
Finke  River  group  of  Arandas,  the  foreskin  is  handed  over  to  the 
eldest  brother  present,  of  the  boy,  and  this  elder  brother  also  takes 
charge  of  the  shield  in  which  the  blood  from  the  wound  was  col- 
lected. He  greases  the  foreskin  and  then  gives  it  to  a  boy  who  is 
the  younger  brother  of  the  neophyte,  telling  him  to  swallow  it 
so  that  he  will  grow  tall  and  strong.  The  elder  brother  then  takes 
the  shield  to  his  camp  and  gives  it  to  his  wife.  She  rubs  the  blood 
over  the  breasts  and  foreheads  of  women  who  are  elder  sisters  of 
the  boy's  mother  or  of  the  boy  himself.  Or  the  foreskin  may  be 
presented  to  the  sister,  who  dries  it,  smears  it  with  red  ochre, 
and  wears  it  suspended  from  her  neck.s 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  rite  that  we  notice  immediately. 
One  is  that  the  hole,  pool,  basket,  or  tree  in  which  the  foreskin 
is  kept  may  well  be  interpreted  as  a  mother  symbol.  In  the  parallel 
rites  connected  with  tooth  extraction  at  initiation  this  comes  out 
very  clearly.  Among  the  Goulburn  River  natives,  where  the  teeth 
are  knocked  out,  the  lad's  mother  selects  a  young  gum  tree  and 
inserts  the  teeth  in  the  bark.  When  the  man  whose  tooth  is  under 
the  bark  dies,  the  tree  is  stripped  of  its  bark.9  In  the  Darling 
River  tribes  in  New  South  Wales,  the  extracted  tooth  was  placed 
under  the  bark  of  a  tree,  near  a  creek,  waterhole,  or  river;  if  the 
bark  grows  over  it  or  the  tooth  fell  into  the  water,  all  was  well; 
but  if  it  were  exposed  and  ants  ran  over  it,  then  the  owner  would 
suffer  from  a  disease  of  the  mouth.10  In  the  Warramunga  tribe  the 
custom  is  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  women  than  of  men,  and 

5  Ibid.,  p.  353-4. 

6  E.  Clement,  "Ethnographical  Notes  on  the  Western  Australian  Aborigines", 
Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Ethnographic,  XVI,  1904,  p.  11. 

"  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Phallic  Rites  and  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  South  Australian 
Aborigines",  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  XXXIX,  1900,  p.  624. 

SB.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  The  Arunta,   1927,  I,  p.  206. 

OR.  Brough-Smyth,  The  Aborigines  of   Vict'oria,   1876,  I,  p.  61. 

10  F.  Bonney,  "On  Some  Customs  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  River  Darling,  X.S.W.", 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  XIII.  1884,  p.   128. 
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associated  with  waterholes.  The  girls  who  are  to  be  operated  on 
walk  into  the  waterhole  until  it  reaches  close  to  their  breasts.  Then 
they  drink  the  water,  hold  it  in  their  mouths  for  some  time,  and 
then  splash  it  in  all  directions.  When  the  tooth  is  knocked  out 
it  is  pounded  and  the  remains  placed  in  a  small  piece  of  flesh  which 
has  to  be  eaten  by  the  girl's  (or  boy's)  mother.  In  the  case  of  the 
men  the  ceremony  is  essentially  similar,  and  is  always  conducted 
after  the  fall  of  heavy  rain,  when  there  has  been  enough  rain  and 
no  more  is  wanted.  The  man's  tooth  is  pounded  up  and  put  into 
meat  which  is  given  to  his  mother-in-law  to  eat.  Among  the  Gnanji 
a  man's  tooth  is  knocked  out  by  his  mother's  father,  and  that  of  a 
woman,  by  her  mother's  brother.  The  operator  carries  the  tooth 
about  with  him  for  some  time  and  then  gives  it  to  the  man's  or 
woman's  mother,  who  in  return  has  to  present  him  with  food  and 
red  ochre.  She  has  to  bury  it  by  the  side  of  some  water-pool.  This 
stops  the  rain  and  increases  the  number  of  water-lilies  growing 
around  the  pool.11  Among  the  Aranda  the  custom  is  obligatory 
for  those  who  live  in  the  country  of  the  water-totem,  and  optional 
for  members  of  other  totems.  The  alleged  aim  of  the  rite  is  to 
produce  a  face  resembling  a  certain  kind  of  dark  cloud  with  a  light 
margin.  When  the  tooth  is  out  the  operator  holds  it  up  for  an 
instant  so  that  it  can  be  seen  by  all;  and,  uttering  a  peculiar  guttural 
sound,  he  throws  it  in  the  direction  of  the  mother's  altjera,  i.e., 
ancestral  camp.  The  man's  mother  must  provide  food  for  the 
operator  and  he  in  turn  must  give  food  to  the  man  he  has  operated 
on.  With  the  girls  we  have  the  same  ceremony  of  throwing  the 
tooth  towards  the  mother's  altjera;  after  which  the  girl,  seizing 
a  small  pitchi  (vessel),  fills  it  with  sand  and  moves  it  as  if  she 
were  winnowing  seed.  The  same  ceremony  is  performed  when  the 
girl's  nose  is  bored.  She  must  do  the  winnowing  facing  the  altjera 
of  the  mother.  Neglect  to  do  so  would  be  regarded  as  a  grave 
offense  against  her  mother.12 

In  connection  with  these  rites  Frazer  has  a  significant  comment: 
''These  customs  seem  to  show  that  a  mystic  relationship  of  sym- 
pathy was  supposed  to  exist  between  man  and  his  severed  tooth 
of  such  a  nature  that  when  it  suffered  he  suffered,  and  when  he 
died  the  tooth  and  its  temporary  receptacle  had  to  be  destroyed.13 
In  a  forthcoming  book  I  bring  ample  evidence  that  sympathetic 

11  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904,  pp.  588-596. 
(Cf.  ibid,  for  further  instances.) 

12  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  1927,  II,  pp.  477-480. 
1ST.  G.  Frazer,  Tolemism  and  Exogamy,  TV,  1910,  p.  182. 
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magic  is  based  on  dual  unity,  that  is,  on  the  real  "sympathy"  that 
unites  mother  and  child.  When  the  part  is  separated  from  the 
whole  (foreskin,  tooth)  this,  if  involuntary  (as  in  sympathetic  or 
black  magic),  is  a  repetition  of  separation  anxiety;  the  cut-off  part 
being  child,  and  the  body  being  mother.  It  is  partly  so  in  the 
ritual  also:  for  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  taken  away  from  his  mother 
is  denied  and  cancelled  in  a  rite  in  which  a  part  is  taken  away 
from  the  boy.  That  is,  he  becomes  the  giver,  the  mother.  How- 
ever, the  rite  also  has  the  opposite  meaning:  the  severed  part  evi- 
dently represents  the  child:  it  is  placed  in  the  mother  or  in  a 
symbolic  mother.  In  this  sense  the  unconscious  magic  in  the  ritual 
is,  "The  child  has  not  been  severed  from  the  mother.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  permanenlty  restored  into  the  mother."  14  A  detail 
of  the  Wiradthuri  rite  as  described  by  Mathews  brings  this  out 
very  clearly. 

Each  novice  gets  a  girdle  with  four  tails  hanging  down.  The 
mother  sits  in  such  a  position  that  she  can  hold  in  her  hand  the 
tail  which  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of  her  son's  girdle.15  As  the 
novices  rise  to  their  feet  at  the  time  when  they  are  taken  away  from 
the  circle,  the  tails  held  by  their  mothers  separated  from  their 
girdles.  The  mothers  keep  these  tails  and  return  them  to  their  sons 
later  on.  The  tail  evidently  symbolizes  the  navel  cord  and  in  a 
deeper  sense  the  son's  penis.16 

"With  great  diffidence  I  have  conjectured,"  Frazer  observes,  "that 
the  two  rites  of  circumsion  and  tooth  extraction  may  have  had 
this  much  in  common,  that  they  were  both  intended  to  promote 
the  reincarnation  of  the  individual  at  a  future  time  by  severing 
from  his  person  a  vital  or  especially  durable  portion,  and  subjecting 
it  to  a  treatment  which,  .  .  .,  was  fitted  to  ensure  the  desired 
object  of  bringing  him  to  life  again  after  death."  17 

What  else  may  happen  to  the  foreskin?  It  wanders  among  vari- 
ous socially  important  members  of  the  tribe— fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  elder  brothers— forming  a  bond  between  these  "keepers 
of  the  foreskin"  and  the  boy.  Now  the  primal  bond  is  the  one 
between  mother  and  child; 1S  and  the  aim  of  the  whole  ritual  is 
just  this:    the  group  of  men  are  to  replace  mother;  the  young  man 

14  Same  formula  as  the  tjurunga  in  the  cave. 

is  R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Burbung  of  the  Wiradthuri  Tribes",  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute,  XXV,  p.  273. 

is  R.  H.  Mathews,  ibid.,  p.  275. 

17  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  p.  181.  Idem,  "The  Origin  of  Circumcision",  The  Independent 
Review,  1904,  pp.  204-218. 

is  Cf.  G.  Roheim,  War,  Crime,  and  the  Covenant,  1945,  Chapter  I. 
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is  to  be  aggregated  to  the  "father"  class.  The  father,  however,  has 
also  another  role.  He  is  the  one  who  separates  the  child  from  the 
mother.  In  the  Djauan  ritual  quoted  above,  this  double  role  of 
fatherhood  is  very  clear.  He  is  the  one  who  cuts  the  foreskin 
(repeats  the  separation),  and  it  is  with  him  that  the  boy  forms  a 
bond  on  the  basis  of  the  two  halves  of  the  foreskin. 

We  now  come  to  another  important  aspect  of  the  ritual,  i.e.,  we 
must  ask  the  question,  who  is  the  circumcisor?  A.  P.  Elkin,  in 
describing  the  customs  of  the  Kaili,  Mandjindja,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Warburton  Ranges,  tells  us  that  the  boy's  guardian  and 
instructor  through  all  the  rites  is  one  of  his  brothers-in-law,  who 
also  supports  him  while  the  operation  is  being  carried  out.  Occa- 
sionally a  brother-in-law  may  subincise  the  young  man,  but  this 
is  not  so  important  a  function  as  the  circumcision.  One  young 
man  whom  Elkin  met  at  Mt.  Margaret,  however,  had  been  sub- 
incised  by  his  fathers-in-law— one  started,  and  the  other  completed, 
the  operation.    They  both  promised  him  wives. 

Where  tooth  avulsion  is  practised  (Musgrave  Ranges,  Great 
Victoria  Desert),  a  brother-in-law  performs  it.  In  this  latter  region 
the  Wadi  Kudjara  who  were  brother-in-law  to  each  other  are  said 
to  have  started  the  custom  by  knocking  out  two  of  each  other's 
teeth.19  "In  neither  subincision  nor  tooth  avulsion  does  the 
operator  incur  a  'debt'  which  he  must  repay  to  the  person  whom 
he  operates.  He  has  not  'killed'  or  'injured'  him.  It  is,  however, 
very  different  with  circumcision,  and  therefore  the  operator  must 
be  in  a  position  to  make  adequate  compensation  for  what  he  has 
done;  and  as  such  compensation  is  everywhere  considered  to  be  a 
wife;  he  must  be  a  possible  wife's  father."  20 

Among  the  Nambutji  the  future  father-in-law  cuts  the  boy.  Two 
or  three  "mother's  brothers"  assist,  and  the  rite  itself  is  called 
ulkutita  (with  the  shield),  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  "adoption". 
The  boy  is  in  the  kalari  (Aranda  kerintja)  relationship  to  the  man 
who  has  performed  the  operation;  that  is,  he  talks  to  him  only 
in  the  secret  language.  In  this  tribe  the  father-in-law  does  both 
the  circumcision  and  the  subincision.  Subsequently  for  a  period 
he  has  homosexual  relations  with  the  boy,  in  which  the  boy  plays 
the  female  role.  Finally  the  boy  attains  the  full  status  of  manhood 
.and  the  daughter  of  his  father-in-law  becomes  his  wife.21 

Tindale  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  circumcision  among 

19  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Kinship  in  South  Australia",  Oceanic,  \,  p.  338. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  339    (My  italics.) 
2i  Own  field  notes. 
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the  Pitjentara:  "The  ommari  (father-in-law)  stepped  out  ol  the 
darkness  armed  with  ;i  piece  ol  freshl)  broken  flinl  mounted  in 
gum,  and  taking  hold  of  the  foreskin,  cut  ii  ofl  with  si\  (ui>  ol 
the  stone  knife.  He  then  sprang  back  into  the  gloom  with  the 
foreskin."  While  ii  is  the  duty  ol  the  fathei  in  law  to  operate  on 
the  boy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fathei  to  set.'  thai  the  operation  is 
<  .11 1  ied  out  properly.  II  the  neophyte  bleeds  to  death,  as  o<  i  asionally 
happens  when  too  much  skin  is  removed,  ii  is  the  father's  duty 
to  spear  the  operator.22  &mong  the  Kaitish  tribe  the  opera  ion 
is  carried  out  by  the  future  father-in-law.  The  foreskin  is  preserved 
for  some  time  after,  and  then  given  to  the  boy.23  The  fathei  in-law 
deprives  the  boy  of  the  foreskin,  in  return  for  which  he  gives  the 
boy  a  wife.  This  indicates  the  vaginal  significance  ol  the  foreskin.24 
What  is  cut  off  the  boy  is  really  the  mother;  as  compensation  he 
naturally  receives  a  wife. 

In  the  myths  we  have  discussed  above  we  find  repeatedly  another 
episode  that  confirms  this  interpretation.  When  the  foreskin  is 
cut  off,  the  demon  woman,  or  alknarintja,  sits  on  the  boy's  penis 
forever.  The  myth  reveals  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  foreskin: 
the  glans  in  the  foreskin  is  the  child  in  the  mother.  Now  we  know 
that  the  initiation  ritual  is  sometimes  called  an  adoption  ceremony. 
In  other  words,  the  father-in-law  is  a  substitute  for,  or  symbol  of, 
the  lather.  The  technical  Aranda  term  for  the  adoption  is 
ndolangama.  The  boy  sits  in  the  shield,  the  blood  from  the  cir- 
cumcision wound  flows  into  the  shield,  and  by  this  the  boy  becomes 
the  adopted  son  of  the  circumciser.  A  woman  also  adopts  the  future 
neophyte  with  the  shield,  but  this  takes  place  without  blood.  After- 
wards the  boy  must  first  bring  food  to  the  adopting  parents  and 
only  then  to  the  real  ones.  The  adopting  male  parent  is  a  knia 
(classificatory  father)  and  the  adopting  female  parent  a  wuna 
(father's  sister).25  Elkin  assumes  that  it  is  owing  to  the  depleted 
state  of  the  Kukata  tribe  that  a  man  there  may  be  circumcised  by 
a  lather.26  Whether  this  regression  to  the  latent  content  is  due 
to  external  circumstances  or  not.  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  father- 
in-law  in  this  context  is  a  cover  figure  lor  the  father. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  the  father  who  separates  the  son 
from  the  mother  and  that  his  reason  lor  doing  so  is  the  Oedipal 
conflict.    The  psychological  situation  is  made  clear  by  the  behavior 

22  N.  B.  Tindale,  "Initiation  in  South  Australia",  Oceania,  1935,  VI,  pp.  218 
--Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.  1901.  />.  310. 
-*  Cf.  S.  Ferenczi,  Versuch  einer  Genitaltheorie,  1923,  p.  75. 

25  From  field  notes. 

20  Elkin,  "Kinship  in  South  Australia".  Oceania,  X.  p.  340. 
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of  the  circumciser.  Among  the  tribes  around  Broome  the  jagoo,21 
or  circumciser,  appears,  a  fearsome  figure  painted  with  jet-black 
charcoal,  with  stripes  of  yellow  ochre  across  forehead,  nose,  and 
chin,  wearing  feathers  on  arms  and  head,  and  with  hair  hanging 
loose  below  the  hair  belt.  He  passes  the  boy  close  to  his  breast 
for  a  moment,  then  turns  him  with  his  back  facing,  and  holds  him 
in  a  vise-like  grip.  An  older  brother-in-law  swiftly  performs  the 
operation  of  circumcision  with  a  small  stone  knife.28  Spencer  and 
Gillen  describe  the  behavior  of  the  circumciser  and  his  assistant, 
as  follows:  "With  their  beards  thrust  into  their  mouths,  their 
legs  widely  extended,  and  their  arms  stretched  forward,  the 
two  men  stood  perfectly  still,  the  .actual  operator  in  front 
and  his  assistant  pressing  close  up  behind  him,  so  that  their 
bodies  were  in  contact  with  each  other."  29  The  position  of  the 
beard  thrust  into  the  mouth,  or  rapitjapitja,  means  that  a  person  is 
very  angry.  I  quote  from  my  own  description  of  the  Pitjentara 
initiation  I  witnessed:  "Several  men  have  gathered  around  the  hero 
of  the  day,  who  looks  anything  but  heroic.  The  'pain-makers'  30 
chew  their  beards  with  increased  vigor  and  look  decidedly  awe- 
inspiring."  31 

Wilhelmi  describes  the  circumcision  of  the  Port  Lincoln  tribe 
as  follows:  "The  operation  being  completed,  the  young  men  are 
raised  up  and  their  eyes  opened,  when  the  first  object  they  perceive 
are  two  men,  who,  stamping  with  their  feet  and  biting  their  beards, 
run  towards  them,  hurling  the  witarna  (bull-roarer)  with  great 
violence."  32 

The  scene  that  we  have  here  in  a  dramatized  and  ritualized  form 
is  that  of  a  furious  father  attacking  his  son's  penis. 

The  growing  boy  with  his  increased  strength  and  sexual  desire 
is  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  horde.  Among  the 
Pitjentara,  when  the  lads  are  beginning  to  show  development  (in 
stature,  in  the  appearance  of  pubic  hair  and  in  general  demeanor) 
with  the  approach  of  puberty,  their  female  kinsfolk  arm  themselves 
with  digging-sticks  and  at  dusk  form  a  circle  around  one  or  more 

27  in  this  case,  a  brother-in-law.  A  brother  may  also,  like  the  father,  give  his 
sister  in  marriage. 

28  D.  Bates,  The  Passing  of  the  Aborigines,  1938,  p.  37.  Cf.  H.  Basedow,  Knights 
of  the  Boomerang,  1935,  p.  117. 

23  The  Arunta,  1927,  I,  p.  202. 
so  Ceremonial  name  of  the  initiator. 

si  Roheim,  "Transition  Rites",  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  XI,  p.  352. 
32  C.   Wilhelmi,  Manners  and   Customs  of  the  Australian   Natives,   Melbourne.    1862 
(reprinted  from  the  Royal  Society  Transactions)  .  p.  27. 
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of  the  youths.  They  prod  and  heat  the  hoys  about  the  legs  and 
shoulders  unmercifully  so  that  they  become  hall -stupefied.  This  may 
happen  just  before  initiation  ceremonies  are  to  be  held,  or  weeks 
or  even  months  before.  "Two  youths  .  .  .  were  attacked  and 
driven  from  the  camp  at  some  time  prior  to  this  series  of  initiations. 
From  this  time  onward  initiands  are  termed  ulpuru,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  live  and  feed  apart,  as  semi-outcasts  upon  the  fringe  of 
the  main  camp."  33 

According  to  the  Ngatatara  and  Western  Aranda,  if  the  young 
men  were  not  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  initiation  ritual  they 
would  become  demons  (erintja),  would  fly  up  into  the  sky,  and 
kill  and  eat  all  the  old  men.  We  must  not  forget  what  the  myths 
teach  us,  viz.,  that  the  first  initiation  rites  were  carried  out  in  such 
a  way  that  all  the  young  men  were  killed.  The  father  nowadays 
always  pretends  to  be  angry  because  his  son  is  too  young  as  yet 
to  be  initiated.  The  dramatized  anger  of  both  the  father  and  the 
circumciser  and  the  myths  of  the  original  initiation  in  which  all 
the  boys  were  killed,  certainly  show  the  Oedipal  aggression  of  the 
elder  generation  as  the  basic  drive  behind  initiation.  In  this  sense 
therefore  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  calling  circumcision  a  miti- 
gated form  of  castration.  But  what  is  it  that  accounts  for  this 
mitigation?  How  does  it  come  about?  The  myth  tells  us  that  it 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  dual  heroes.    What  does  this  mean? 

Usually  we  say  that  we  mitigate  our  aggression  toward  someone 
when  we  sympathize  with  him.  Sym-pathy,  or  feeling  together,  is  de- 
veloped in  the  child-mother  situation.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  original 
biological  unity.  We  seldom  visualize  the  person  behind  the  ritual; 
yet  how  can  we  otherwise  understand  the  meaning  of  a  ritual  or 
belief?  Here  we  must  assume  that  the  ritual  originates  with  the 
adult  males  who  feel  that  the  hold  they  have  on  their  wives  is 
threatened  by  their  growing  sons.  Among  many  animal  species 
we  find  that  the  male  attacks  the  offspring;  in  mankind  this  attack 
is  delayed  until  the  period  of  puberty.  The  delaying  force  is  identi- 
fication with  the  young,  or  the  initiands.  At  the  Pitjentara  ritual 
I  witnessed,  the  father,  the  mother's  brother,  and  the  mother  had 
to  lie  on  their  stomachs  in  the  same  position  as  the  boy.  This  is 
called  irka-pari.  The  mother  lies  in  the  women's  camp,  the  father 
and  uncle  beside  the  boy  on  the  amboonta  (area  reserved  for  the 
initiation).  Normally  an  initiated  native  wears  a  pokuti,  that  is, 
a  pad  is  fixed  behind  the  head  and  the  hair  is  drawn  over  this 
so  that  it  protrudes  at  the  back.     When  the  boy  is  being  initiated 

33  N.  B.  Tindale,  "Initiation  among  the  Pitjentara  Natives",  Oceania,  VI,  p.  201. 
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the  hair  is  taken  off  the  pad  and  allowed  to  hang  loose  so  that  the 
foreskin  will  be  loose  and  will  come  off  easily.  While  the  boy 
is  being  initiated,  therefore,  father  and  uncle  have  no  pokuti,  i.e., 
they  are  also  being  initiated.  After  the  boy  has  been  circumcised 
the  first  thing  Kanakana  does  is  to  make  his  pokuti.^  In  the 
ceremonial  songs  I  have  collected  the  pokuti  is  often  a  symbol  for 
the  bull-roar  and  the  latter  is  called  kali-nka  (from  the  penis)  by 
the  Luritja-speaking  groups. 

Moreover,  we  are  told  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  that  from  the  time 
the  boy  receives  the  fire-stick  to  the  time  the  subincision  wound 
is  healed  the  boy's  father  and  mother  are  not  supposed  to  have 
intercourse  because  that  would  make  the  boy  a  bad  man,  i.e.,  a 
man  who  is  too  desirous  of  intercourse.  Here  of  course  the  boy 
is  identified  with  the  father:  while  intercourse  is  taboo  for  him 
it  is  also  taboo  for  the  father.  Besides,  the  ritual  fulfills  his  uncon- 
scious wish;  he  has  separated  father  from  mother.  But  the  boy 
is  also  identified  with  the  mother,  for  while  he  is  out  in  the  bush 
she  may  not  eat  the  opossum  or  the  large  lace  lizard,  or  carpet 
snake,  or  any  fat;  otherwise  she  would  retard  her  son's  recovery. 
Every  day  she  greases  her  digging-sticks,  and  never  allows  them 
out  of  her  sight;  at  night  she  sleeps  with  them  close  to  her  head. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  touch  them.  Every  day  also  she  rubs  her 
body  all  over  with  grease,  as  in  some  way  this  is  supposed  to  help 
her  son's  recovery.35  The  greasing  is  probably  sympathetic  magic 
to  make  the  foreskin  come  off  easier;  and  so  the  mother's  body 
and  her  digging-sticks  are  symbolic  equivalents  of  the  boy's  penis. 
Among  the  Kaitish,  while  the  boy  is  out  in  the  bush  the  mother 
wears  alpita  in  her  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head;  and  is  also  careful 
never  to  let  her  fire  go  out.  The  alpita  is  the  tail-tip  of  the  rabbit 
bandicoot,  a  small  animal  that  is  very  lively  during  the  night.  If 
the  mother  wears  it  the  boy  will  be  wakeful  and  no  harm  from 
bandicoot,  or  snake,  shall  come  near  him.30     Among  the  Larakia, 
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while  the  circumcision  is  in  progress  the  boy's  mother's  brother 
cuts  the  boy's  future  wife  on  the  back,  the  father  cuts  the  mother's 
back,  and  the  others  cut  themselves.37  Among  the  Murngin,  certain 
parts  of  the  ritual  are  intended  to  take  away  the  pain  from  the 
initiand.  The  women  relatives  whip  themselves  in  order  to  trans- 
fer the  pain  from  the  boy  to  themselves.     The  head  of  the  boy's 

'■'■'  Cf.  Rnlicim,  A  Csurunga  Nepe  ("The  People  of  ihr  Tjurunga"),  n-x\-.  p.  94. 

35  Spencer  ;ni<l  Gillen,  op.  cit.,  [>[>.  205-6. 

36  Spencer  ;u\d  Gillen,  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,   1904,  p.  344. 
3 t  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern   Territory,   1914,  p.   159. 
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penis,  they  say,  is  a  turtle's  head;  so  the  cutting  oi  the  foreskin 
cannot  hurt  him— it   is   not   his   flesh    that   is    being   cut,    but   the 

animal's.38  In  other  tribes,  however,  the  men  frequently  reopen 
their  subincision  wounds  when  they  are  circumcising  or  subincising 
the  young  men.  Among  the  Warramunga  this  is  the  regular  pro- 
ceeding. The  newly-initiated  youths  and  the  older  men  gather 
together.  Each  man  cuts  himself  or  is  eut  by  someone  else.  The 
object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  assist  the  youths  in  their  recovery,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  amongst  the  man,  and  to  make  the  youths 
grow  up  into  "good  blackfellows".3" 

The  rites  and  the  myths  are  based  on  unconscious  material,  with 
the  growing  up  of  the  younger  generation  as  "day  stimulus"  (Cf. 
the  analogy  of  dream  formations)  and  with  the  grown-up  men  as 
the  "authors"  of  the  story.  We  know  from  Freud,  and  all  analytic 
experience  confirms  this,  that  the  primary  form  of  anxiety  is  separa- 
tion anxiety.  Freud  explains  that  if  the  infant  desires  re-union  with 
the  mother  it  is  because  experience  teaches  him  that  through  the 
mother  all  his  desires  will  immediately  be  gratified.  What  is 
perceived  as  a  "danger"  is  simply  the  absence  of  gratification,  and 
the  increase  of  tension  against  which,  alone,  the  infant  is  helpless. 
This  situation  must  appear  to  the  infant  as  a  repetition  of  the 
birth  situation:  in  both  an  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  increase 
of  tension.  The  infant  learns  that  this  tension  ceases  when  an 
object  from  the  outer  world  appears  on  the  scene,  and  anxiety 
thereby  becomes  identified  with  the  loss  of  the  object.40  In  the 
phallic  stage  of  development  the  anxiety  becomes  castration  anxiety, 
i.e.,  penis  separation  anxiety.  The  penis  is  the  organ  that  makes 
re-union  with  the  mother  possible,  in  the  act  of  coitus;  loss  of  it 
is  apprehended  as  a  renewed  separation  from  the  mother  or  mother- 
substitute.  Again  the  danger  is  a  tension  that  cannot  be  discharged; 
in  this  case,  tension  arising  from  genital  libido.41 

In  a  paper  on  "Transition  Rites"  42  I  pointed  out  that  the  phallic 
cathexis  was  an  answer  to  the  loss  of  the  maternal  object.  The 
little  boy  masturbates  in  an  anxiety  situation;  he  is  telling  his 
mother,    "I    can   get   pleasure   without   you,"    or,    as    Bergler    and 

38  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  235. 

39  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904.  pp.  360-1. 

40  S.  Freud,  "Hemmung,  Symptom,  und  Angst",  Gesammelte  Schriften,  XI,  p.  78. 
Inhibition,  Symptom,  and  Anxiety  (International  Psychoanalytic  Library,  No.  28, 
p.   106)  . 

41  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

4-  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  XI,  336-374. 
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Eidelberg  have  put  it,  the  penis  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  mamma.43 
In  a  book  I  am  now  writing  I  show  that  magic  in  general  repre- 
sents the  Id  forces  mobilized  against  the  Object,  either  the  original 
maternal-object  in  its  frustrating  aspect,  or  the  object-introject, 
i.e.,  the  Super  Ego.  Another  key  to  the  understanding  of  magic 
is  the  identification  with  the  object  in  the  dual  unity  organization, 
in  which  the  boy,  separated  from  the  mother,  becomes  the  mother 
from  whom  the  foreskin  (child)  is  separated.  A  third  formula 
frequently  used  in  the  construction  of  the  magical  situation  is  the 
epical  incantation.  Something  was  done  successfully  in  the  past, 
and  therefore  a  present  or  a  future  danger  situation  will  also  be 
successfully  overcome.  In  the  situation  we  are  now  analyzing  this 
would  mean:  you  have  been  successfully  weaned  from  your  mother 
in  the  past;  that  is  all  we  intend  to  do  now,  and  nothing  worse 
than  that  can  happen  to  you.  In  other  words,  the  elder  generation 
denies  the  castration  wish  and  the  aggression  against  the  younger 
generation  which  comes  out  so  clearly  in  the  attitude  of  the  cir- 
cumciser.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  foreskin  seems  to  represent 
the  mother,  and  the  rite  is  again  unconsciously  magical. 

What  proof  is  there  in  the  context  of  the  whole  ritual  for  the 
equation  foreskin  =  mother  (vagina)?  The  man  who  circumcises 
the  boy  gives  him  a  wife,  which  clearly  shows  the  connection.  In 
a  myth  from  the  Ooldea  region  in  which  we  find  this  passage: 
"After  the  girls'  initiation  they  hear  the  boys  crying  out  from  the 
pain  inflicted  by  the  burning  with  the  fire-stick.  They  carried 
their  hymens  in  a  little  bag;  they  had  been  cut  with  a  sharp  flint. 
They  threw  the  stone  to  the  men  who  then  started  to  use  it.44 
(Hymen  =  foreskin.)  The  other  proof  we  find  in  the  myth.  What 
is  denied  to  the  boy  he  really  obtains,  although  in  punishment 
form,  in  fantasy.  In  a  Pitjentara  myth  of  Murkanti  (place  name 
meaning  bull-roarer),  after  the  boy  has  been  circumcised  and  before 
lie  is  healed  a  demon  woman  creeps  up,  gets  hold  of  his  penis  and 
puts  it  into  her  vagina;  then  she  has  intercourse  with  the  boy, 
seated  on  his  penis.  (Own  collection.)  This  position  proves  the 
mythological  identity  of  the  demon  woman  and  the  alknarintja,  or 
mother.  In  another  version  mentioned  above  the  two  are  stuck 
together  eternally  and  visible  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  two  are 
a  son  and  a  mother.     Here  again  we  get  the  equation  foreskin  == 

43  E.  Bergler  and  L.  Eidelberg,  "Der  Mamma  Complex  des  Marines"   ("The  Mammal 
Complex  of  the  Male"),  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychoanalyse,   1933,  XIX. 

44  R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  Field  Work  in  the  Ooldea  Region",. 
Ocenia,  XIII,  p.  257. 
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mother.  This  combined  representation  of  separation  and  castra- 
tion anxiety  in  the  myth  and  ritual  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  based 
on  several  layers  of  anxiety  and  defense. 

(A)  Separation  anxiety  is  countered  by  genitalization  (I  have 
lost  the  mother,  but  I  can  masturbate). 

(B)  The  penis  has  become  an  object  representation.  Separation 
is  repeated;  the  foreskin  is  separated  from  the  glans  (mother  from 
child,  or  vice  versa). 

(C)  Genitalization  again;  the  boy  receives  an  indestructible  penis 
(or  father  or  mother)  in  the  tjurunga. 

(D)  Separation  is  again  repeated  on  the  penis  itself.  This  is 
subincision;  the  urethra  is  opened  and  the  penis  is  cut  into  two 
halves. 

In  the  chapters  that  follow  we  shall  take  up  these  themes  in 
all  their  intricacies  in  native  ritual.  At  one  phase  of  the  ritual  the 
young  man  who  has  been  separated  from  his  mother,  from  a  part 
of  his  penis,  or  from  some  other  part  of  his  body,  receives  a  sacred 
symbol.  It  is  a  wooden  slab  with  a  hole  in  it.  The  hole  is  used 
for  a  string,  by  means  of  which  the  young  man  can  swing  this 
object  around.  This  is  a  form  of  the  sacred  object  which  anthro- 
pologists call  a  bull-roarer.  Or  there  may  be  no  hole  in  the  symbol; 
it  may  just  be  a  stone  or  wooden  object  of  large  size,  for  the  young 
man  to  keep.  This  in  Australian  anthropology,  is  called  a  tjurunga. 
Bull-roarers  we  find  outside  of  Australia,  but  no  tjurungas.  In 
Australia  itself  the  bull-roarer  is  one  of  many  forms  of  the  tjurunga. 
Usually  both  are  given  to  the  young  man  at  various  phases  of  the 
initiation.  Other  sacred  objects  such  as  totem-boards  (inma)  or 
thread-crosses  (waninga)  have  the  same  significance  as  the  large  type 
of  tjurunga. 
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IV 

The  Tjurunga 

In  the  Wikmunkan  and  Wiknatara  tribes  Miss  Ursula  McConnel 
found  four  kinds  of  bull-roarers.  Two,  called  the  moiya  and  the 
pakapaka,  belong  to  the  Wikmunkan;  and  the  two  others,  called 
moipaka  (male  and  female)  belong  to  the  Wiknatara  tribe. 

1.  The  moiya  represents  a  voting  girl  just  entering  the  age  of 
pubertv.  It  is  a  small  leaf-shaped,  plain  piece  of  wood  attached 
to  a  string  and  stick,  and  is  swung  bv  voting  initiates  at  the  end 
of  the  first  initiation  ceremony. 

2.  The  pakapaka  represents  a  girl  who  is  fullv  mature.  It  is 
a  longer  and  broader  tongue-shaped  piece  of  wood,  painted  red  and 
white  and  fastened  to  a  string.  It  is  swung  bv  the  initiates  at  the 
close  of  the  cerernonv.  According  to  the  rnvth  these  bull-roarers 
were  originallv  swung  bv  two  voting  girls,  and  thev  said.  "It  belongs 
to  us  women,  reallv  we  have  found  it!  But  no  matter!  We  leave 
leave  it  for  the  men!  It  is  thev  who  will  always  use  it.'"  Then  they 
placed  it  in  the  crack  of  a  blood  wood  tree  and  "went  down''  under 
the  water.  This  is  the  auwa  (totem  center)  of  the  "little  girl"  and 
"voting  girl"'  totem.1 

3.  4.  The  moipaka  (male  and  female)  are  said  to  be  husband  and 
wife.  The  male  mo'ipaka  is  shaped  like  a  phallus,  and  the  female 
moipaka  is  like  a  larger  pakapaka  and  is  said  to  be  a  wantyu  pian, 
or  grown-up  woman.  Thev  are  both  painted  red  and  white.  The 
moipaka  is  swung  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  married  woman. 
If  it  is  swung  outside  the  camp  she  will  come  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  it  is.  The  swinger  then  quickly  hides  it,  for  should  a 
woman  see  it  she  would  cease  to  be  curious  and  hence  the  charm 
would  not  work.    It  can  be  swung  onlv  by  married  men. 

The  ritual  of  the  moipaka  shows  a  line  of  men  lying  on  the 
around  with  arms  outstretched  and  hands  touching.  One  of  them 
is  a  "woman"  and  has  a  moipaka  lying  on  her  abdomen.  This  is 
said  to  represent  a  married  woman  who  has  as  yet  no  child.  Another 
ritual  shows  a  line  of  men  similarly  lying  with  hands  clasped  (sym- 
bolic of  continuity).  One  in  the  middle  represents  a  woman  with 
a  baby  (made  of  beeswax  1  lying  on  her  abdomen.  Those  on  the 
left  of  the  '"woman"  are  men  who  are  growing  old.     Then  comes 

1  Ursula  McConnel,  "Myths  of  the  Wikmunkan   and   Wiknatara   Tribes",   Oceania, 
VI,  p. 
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woman  and  birth.     Those  on  the  right  are  the  children  who  come 
after,  as  a  result  of  sex  and  birth. 

The  bull-roarers  thus  reflect  the  various  stages  in  the  development 
of  sex-relationship,   from   the  awaking  of  sex    interest   at   the 
of  puberty  (moiya  and  pakapaka)  to  the  sex  life  of  young  married 
couples,   and   the   acquiring   by   them   of   children    by   this    means 
(moipaka). 

In  the  myth  of  the  two  moipaka  the  words  puka  wunpula  pulei 
linga  or  "a  baby  those  two  laid  down  inside  together"  definitely 
suggest  that  the  sex  connection  is  believed  to  be  instrumental  in 
childbirth.  No  doubt  this  is  why  the  ritual  is  so  important  and 
taboo,  since  it  is  the  very  crux  of  the  secret  of  life.  "It  must  be 
realized  that  the  spiritual  power  behind  this  ritual  is  believed 
to  be  invoked  by  its  performance  and  to  bring  about  the  desired 
continuity  of  life.  Hence  its  sacred  character.  The  actual  form 
of  the  moiya,  pakapaka,  and  the  female  moipaka  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  'inside'  parts  of  the  pua  or  female  organ;  the  same  is 
suggested  by  the  hiding  of  the  moiya  and  moipaka  in  a  hole  or  crack 
of  a  tree.  The  form  of  the  male  moipaka  is  definitely  phallic. 
Actually  the  female  moipaka  is  said  to  be  the  pua  tantya,  i.e..  'in 
the  vulva  hidden'  of  "inside  the  vulva",  while  the  male  moipaka 
is  'in  the  phallus  hidden'  or  "inside  the  penis".  Pua  is  the  female 
organ  as  such,  referring  often  to  the  vagina  in  particular.  Kuntya 
is  the  male  organ  as  such.  A  distinction  was  made  here,  however, 
between  the  'outer'  and  'inner'  parts  of  the  sex  organs,  and  moipaka 
lepresents  the  inside  parts  in  particular,  as  distinct  from  the  outside. 
Bv  'inside',  I  understand,  the  glans  penis  and  the  clitoris  in  the 
vulva,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  pua  kala  or  'nose  in  the 
vulva',  were  meant.  The  rhythmic  swinging  of  the  bull-roarer 
would  thus  seem  to  be  related  to  the  awakening  of  sex  feeling  and 
mechanism."  2 

The  following  dream  of  a  patient  confirms  this  interpretation 
of  the  swinging  and  the  rhythmic  elements:  "We  were  in  a  large 
room,  discussing  with  several  people  a  native  trick  which  I  pro- 
fessed to  know.  I  offered  to  perform  the  trick,  as  you  were  insistent 
that  it  was  something  I  could  not  possibly  know!  You  and  the 
other  spectators  watched  quietly  and  intently  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  during  the  performance.  The  trick  consisted  of 
moving  two  halves  of  a  walnut  shell,  under  one  of  which  some 
object  had  been  hidden.      Motion  was   at   first   slow   and   seemed 

2  ibid.,  pp.  eg-?!.  .  a/L<jLt~i 
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to  be  merely  crossing  the  hands,  thereby  moving  the  shells  from 
left  to  right,  and  vice  versa.  Tempo  gradually  increased  so  that 
ultimately  the  eye  was  unable  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  hands 
and  they  seemed  only  to  be  fluttering. 

"At  this  point,  and  without  a  break  in  the  rhythmic  motion,  the 
right  hand  continued  manipulation  of  the  two  shells  while  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  began  to  tap  the  table.  The  tapping 
was  monotonous,  gradually  increasing  in  tempo  and  volume.  It 
had  an  insistent,  compelling  quality— like  native  tom-toms.  Mean- 
while the  right  hand  had  ceased  moving  the  shells  and  instead  was 
describing  circles  around  them  or  making  specific  motions  above 
them.  Both  the  tapping  and  motion  gradually  reached  a  peak 
of  high  intensity. 

"Accompanying  this  ritual  of  movement  was  a  sort  of  incanta- 
tion, consisting  of  one  word,  uttered  at  specific  intervals.  A  dif- 
ferent word  was  used  each  time  and  the  tone  also  varied.  At  first 
the  word  was  spoken  softly  in  a  deep  tone.  As  the  tempo  of  motion 
increased  the  words  had  greater  sharpness  and  vibrancy.  The  last 
word  uttered  seemed  to  be  a  piercing  shriek. 

"The  performance  ended  abruptly.  I  nodded  to  one  of  the  spec- 
tators to  lift  the  shells,  apparently  to  discover  what  was  hidden 
beneath.  Under  one  of  the  shells  was  a  small,  dark  object,  which 
was  immediately  transformed  into  a  glittering  diamond.  One 
spectator  picked  up  the  diamond  and  it  was  passed  around  from 
hand  to  hand  for  careful  examination.  I  then  asked  that  the 
diamond  be  returned  to  me.  I  placed  the  diamond  in  the  palm 
of  my  right  hand,  pressed  it  gently  with  my  left  forefinger,  and  it 
turned  suddenly  to  dust." 

The  patient's  analysis  had  reached  a  critical  stage  in  which  both 
her  sexual  desire  and  her  anxiety  were  greatly  increased.  The 
two  halves  of  the  shell  reminded  her  of  her  two  labia.  The  shriek 
was  the  climax,  orgasm.  The  trick  performed  with  her  hands 
was  masturbation.  The  diamond  was  both  the  orgasm  and  the 
child.  "Turns  to  dust"  =  pleasure  cannot  last  forever,  and  there- 
fore should  rather  be  avoided. 

I  have  quoted  Ursula  McConnel's  important  description  of  the 
Wikmuntan  and  Wiknatara  ritual  in  full  because  of  its  bearing  on 
the  significance  of  bull-roarers,  tjurungas,  and  other  objects  of 
Australian  ritual. 

If  we  find  here  a  couple  of  mythological  beings,  or  bull-roarers, 
used  at  initiation,  regarded  as  male  and  female,  husband  and  wife, 
and  identified  with  the  male  and  the  female  genitalia,  may  we  not 
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infer  that  the  same  couple  when  they  occm  among  othei  Australian 
tribes  also  signify  the  genitalia?  Among  the  Kurnai  Wiradthuri 
and  other  tribes  a  large  and  a  small  bull-roarer,  a  man  and  a  wile, 
figure  at  initiation,  and  this  couple  is  identical  with  the  sex-totems 
of  the  male  and  the  female  sex  respectively/1  This  doctrine  of 
the  two  bull-roarers  reappears  in  Central  Australia  as  an  exoteric 
teaching,  i.e.,  as  a  yarn  told  to  the  uninitiated,  the  women  and 
children. 

Thus  when  the  boy  is  being  circumcised  the  Pitjentara  and  the 
Mularatara  tell  the  children  that  the  one-legged  Apuju  has  chased 
them.  His  dog  is  the  kuninka  (wildcat).4  They  show  their  Adam's 
apple  as  the  place  where  the  Apuju  cut  their  heads  off  and  put  them 
back  again,  but  the  initiates  know  that  by  head  they  really  mean 
the  penis,  and  the  mark  on  the  Adam's  apple  symbolizes  the  lendja 
(sulcus  coronarius  penis).  The  Apuju  cohabits  with  the  cut-off 
head  using  the  nostrils  as  a  vagina  and  this  is  how  it  grows  again. 
The  novice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  cohabit  with  the  Apuju- 
kunka  (Apuju  woman)  called  Milpati.  The  Milpati  has  a  huge 
genital  right  down  from  the  navel.  But  if  a  man  (not  a  novice) 
approaches  her  and  tries  to  cohabit  with  her,  she  closes  her  vagina, 
pulls  his  penis  right  out  and  throws  it  away  altogether.5  If  the 
sex-totem  is  identical  with  the  bull-roarer  couple  we  must  regard 
it  as  doubly  significant  that  in  Central  Australia  the  sex-totems  are 
also  identified  with  the  male  and  female  genital  organ  respectively.6 

Now  let  us  consider  the  tjurungas  of  my  own  area.  We  see  that 
there  are  small  ones  with  holes  in  them  to  be  used  as  bull-roarers 
and  to  be  whirled,  and  large  ones  without  holes.  The  real  signifi- 
cance  of  the  small  bull-roarer  (Aranda  namatuna  and  Luritja 
mandagi)  in  this  area  is  made  clear  by  the  discovery  of  the  ilpindja, 
the  love  magic,  with  its  mythological  background.  Spencer  and 
Gillen  and  Strehlow  record  the  use  of  the  bull-roarer  for  the  purpose 
of  love  magic  but  they  do  not  give  the  incantations.  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  few  details.  First  an  imbatja  (footprint)  representing  a 
woman,  is  made  in  the  sand.  Then  they  put  the  matati  (pubic 
tassel)  on  the  footprint.     Then  the  tjilara  (head  band)  is  deposited 

s  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  p.  628.  R.  H.  Mathews, 
Ethnological  Notes  on  the  Aboriginal   Tribes  of  New  South   Wales  and   Victoria,  1905, 

P-    153; 

4  It  is  significant  that  the  wildcat  is  prominent  also  in  the  esoteric  lore  of  initiation. 

5  The  same  myth  is  told  about  the  female  sex-totem  of  the  Wiradthuri  in  a 
symbolic  form.     Cf.  Roheim,  "Australian   Totemism",  p.  64. 

6  Cf.  Roheim,  "The  Nescience  of  the  Aranda",  The  British  Journal  of  Medical 
Psychology,  XVII,  p.  345  and  below. 
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on  the  matati  and  the  namatuna  (bullrqarer)  on  the  tjilara.  Then 
they  "sing"  all  these  objects.  The  Ilpirra  will  also  sing  the  shell 
(takali)  which  they  wear  hanging  over  the  penis.  They  "sing"  the 
wing  feathers  which  he  puts  in  his  hair;  in  short,  everything  he  uses 
as  an  ornament.  And  then  the  man  touches  his  own  body  with 
all  the  objects  which  he  has  sung.  The  woman  sees  him  with 
lightning  crashing  down  to  his  right  and  left  wherever  he  goes. 
She  falls  in  love  and  runs  to  meet  him.  The  really  big  tjimpuma 
(deposition)  or  love  magic,  is  the  tjimpuma  of  the  wildcat  totem. 
In  this  case  a  tnatandja  (ceremonial  pole)  is  erected  on  the  top 
of  a  hill.  Then  they  go  there  several  times  and  sing  this  pole. 
It  develops  into  a  body  with  the  feathers  as  a  head,  and  then 
becomes  a  man  fully  decorated  for  love-making.  The  women  see 
lightning  everywhere  encircling  him.  They  "see  this  with  the 
belly",  i.e.,  they  feel  it  inside  and  the  lightning  draws  them 
(tjarinama)  towards  the  man.  Nyurpma  women  come,  i.e.,,  "wrong" 
ones  whom  he  may  not  have  intercourse  with  according  to  the  tribal 
laws.  At  the  same  time  they  also  "sing"  the  moon  and  the  moon 
is  also  transformed  into  a  man  who  fetches  die  women,  makes  them 
"crazy"  and  drives  them  to  the  tnatandja  man.  This  great  incanta- 
tion is  derived  from  Malpunga,  the  culture  hero  of  the  area.  Now 
every  totem  has  a  different  ilpindja.  Some  have  a  more  elaborate 
type  of  love  magic  than  others.  But  in  all  cases  the  main  instru- 
ment that  brings  the  women  is  the  namatuna,  which  in  these  songs 
is  called  quatja  para,  penis  of  the  water,  i.e.,.  lightning.  In  the 
Luritja  texts  it  is  sometimes  called  kalinka,  i.e.,  from  the  kalu 
(penis);  it  is  evidently  an  object  drat  has  something  to  do  with 
the  penis.  Thus  we  have  good  reason  to  assume  that  at  least  in 
this  area  the  bull-roarer  used  in  love  magic  to  woo  the  girls  and 
handed  to  the  boys  after  circumcision,  is  a  penis  symbol. 

The  next  step  we  shall  take  will  be  to  investigate  the  significance 
of  the  tjurunga,  the  larger  type  of  sacred  object  found  in  this  area. 
Tnyetika,  known  among  whites  as  Erldunda  Bob,  explained  the 
word  as  meaning  "own  shame"  or  taboo.  Tju  means  bora  (shame) 
and  tju  is  added  to  runga  (own  one,  proper  one)  to  stop  people 
from  talking  too  loudly  about  the  tjurunga.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  word  runga  (own)  is  also  used  alone  as  a  synonymous  expres- 
sion for  knanindja.  Knanindja  means  totem,  literally  origin.  In 
the  myths  the  verbal  forms  appear  together;  thus  "knanakala 
tjurungeraka"  (they  arose,  they  became  tjurunga).7     Thus  we  see 

"  Cf.  Roheim  in  Oceania,  1938,  IX,  j>j>.  233-4. 
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that  two  concepts,  the  concept  of  shame  and  the  concept  of  origin 
are  associated  with  the  word  and  idea  of  tjurunga.  Everybody  will 
of  course  have  guessed  the  implied  meaning  and  this  is  made  quite 
clear  by  the  Aranda  myth.  The  first  tjurunga  was  owned  by 
Malpunga  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  also  the  inventor  of 
love  magic.  The  penis  of  this  hero  was  in  perpetual  erection  and 
his  own  penis  was  his  tjurunga.  At  the  same  time  it  was  also  the 
first  tjurunga  that  existed;  and  Malpunga  was  the  first  person  who 
turned  himself  into  a  tjurunga.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
tjurunga  (the  penis)  has  something  to  do  with  shame  and  with 
origin,  or  coming  into  being. 

The  tjurunga  are  slabs  pointed  at  both  ends  and  varying  in 
shape  from  more  longitudinal  to  more  circular  form.  But  in  one 
area  at  least  we  find  them  in  a  definitely  phallic  shape.  "The 
districts  where  these  are  found  are  very  marked,  being  the  country 
drained  by  the  Darling  on  the  east  over  to  Lake  Eyre  on  the  west. 
This  includes  all  the  land  of  the  Itchumundi,  Karamundi,  and 
Barkinji,  over  to  the  territory  of  the  Lake  Eyre  tribes,  which 
includes  the  Yaurorka,  Ngameni,  Wonkonguru,  and  Dieri."  8 

Basedow  tells  us  that  "The  Dieri  have  a  number  of  long  cylindro- 
conical  stones  in  their  possession  which  are  supposed  to  temporarily 
contain  the  male  element  of  certain  ancestral  spirits  now  residing 
in  the  sky  as  their  recognized  deities.  These  are  on  an  average 
about  fifteen  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  cir- 
cular in  transverse  section  and  pointed  at  one  end.  The  old  men 
have  these  phallus  in  their  custody  and  are  very  unwilling  to  let 
them  out  of  their  reach  because  they  believe  the  virility  of  the 
tribe  is  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of  the  stones."  After 
subincision,  "a  novice  is  required  to  carry  the  stone,  firmly  pressing 
it  against  his  body  with  his  arm,  until  he  is  overcome  by  the  exhaus- 
tion occasioned  by  the  painful  ordeal.  By  so  doing  the  young 
fellow's  virile  powers  are  supposed  to  receive  considerable  stimu- 
lation through  the  agency  of  the  phallus  which  he  carries.  The 
object  drops  into  the  sand  beside  him  and  when  he  recovers  he 
returns  into  the  men's  camp  without  it."  Two  of  the  old  men 
follow  the  track  and  recover  the  sacred  stone.8    In  one  of  the  usual 

8  G.  Home  and  G.  Aiston,  Savage  Life  in  Central  Australia,  1924,  p.  165.  Cf. 
R.  Etheridge,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  Ethnological 
Series,  1916,  No.  2;  R.  Pulleine,  "Cylindro-Conical  Stones  horn  Arcoona,  Pimba", 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia,  1926,  I,  p.  179; 
N.  B.  Tindale  and  C.  P.  Mountford,  "Native  Markings  on  Rocks  at  Morowe",  ibid., 
P-  159- 

9  H.  Basedow,  The  Australian  Aboriginal,  1925,  pp.  289-290. 
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initiation  myths,  explaining  the  transition  from  the  fire-stick  to 
the  stone  implement  the  ancestor  used  a  long,  conical  sandstone 
with  a  sharp-pointed  end,  besides  the  stone  knife.  At  the  end  of 
the  ceremony  the  old  man  who  operated  must  go  away  carrying 
the  stone  under  his  left  arm.  He  must  walk  until  he  has  lost  it, 
without  knowing  where  he  dropped  it;  and  if  anyone  finds  it  after- 
wards he  must  bury  it  in  the  sand.  After  this  the  ancestor  named 
the  tribe  and  gave  them  their  totems.  When  the  ancestor  felt  that 
he  was  getting  weak  he  and  his  assistant  got  two  stones  and  on  one 
of  them  he  carved  the  mark  of  circumcision  and  subincision.  The 
other  stone  was  shaped  like  a  penis  (wuptu)  and  for  every  boy  they 
had  circumcised  they  set  up  a  conical  sandstone  on  a  small  hill. 
As  time  went  on  the  old  men  found  there  was  no  need  for  the 
use  of  the  phallic  stone  so  that  it  became  only  a  ceremony,  and 
a  short  piece  of  sandstone  was  put  to  the  end  of  the  penis  and 
dropped  to  the  ground.  After  a  long  time  this  was  also  omitted, 
and  now  they  are  merely  kootchi  (uncanny).10  At  present  the 
shorter  substitute  stone  is  not  used  but  a  piece  of  wood  conical  in 
shape  and  made  like  a  spear-point,  is  employed.  The  original  stones 
were  explained  as  the  penes  of  those  who  died  when  circumcised 
with  the  fire-stick.11 

Outside  of  this  area  we  have  some  cases  with  stones  of  an  obviously 
phallic  shape.  The  Worora  tribe  in  the  northwest  have  sacred 
objects  in  the  form  of  torpedo-shaped  pieces  of  wood  about  one 
foot  long,  named  wodungara,  i.e.,  a  wooden  phallus.12  At  Nannine 
in  western  Australia,  actual  imitations  of  a  penis  and  a  vulva  have 
been  found.  They  represent  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  tribe, 
and  were  prepared  of  a  mass  of  string  and  animal-hair  smeared 
with  a  reddish  dye.  Very  realistic  imitations  of  the  penis  were 
found  in  the  Kimberley  district.  "They  are  made  from  red  sand- 
stone and  represent  the  life-sized  male  member,  in  its  flaccid  as 
well  as  in  its  erect  state.  On  the  under  surface  the  vulva  is  very 
clearly  represented.13 

In  other  cases  the  shape  of  the  tjurunga  varies,  bearing  more 
resemblance  to  a  testicle.  According  to  the  Pitjentara  the  hair 
of  the  kangaroo  who  started  from  Murkanti  was  blown  by  the  wind 
to  Putati  and  there  it  ngamburingu  (became  a  testicle)  and  still 

10  Home  and  Aiston,  op.  cit.,  pp.  163-4. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  168-9. 

12  J.  R.  B.  Love,  Stone  Age  Bushmen  of  Today,  1936,  p.  212. 

!8  E.  Mjoberg,  "Phalluskult  unter  den  Ureinwohnern  Australiens",  Anthropos,  1913, 
PP-  555-6. 
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exists  in  the  shape  of  a  round  stone  with  the  usual  tjurunga  marks.11 
Among  the  Kimberley  tribes  we  find  round  pebbles  associated  with 
the  rock  paintings  and  these  are  regarded  as  the  testicles  of  the 
rain  ancestor.15 

We  see  therefore  that  phallic  symbolism  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  religion  and  social  organization  of  these  primitive  tribes. 
One  obvious  proof  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  their  ceremonial 
life  is  centered  around  male  puberty  and  is  mostly  connected  with 
one  or  two  operations  performed  on  the  penis.  Another  important 
proof  of  the  significance  of  phallic  symbolism  in  this  culture  lies 
in  the  phallic  nature  of  the  leading  culture  hero.  In  some  cases 
this  quality  is  expressed  openly,  in  others  it  is  thinly  veiled  in  a 
well-known  symbolism.  Malpunga  is  the  leading  hero  of  western 
Aranda  mythology.  We  witnessed  a  Malpunga  ceremony  at  Middle- 
ton  Pond  on  the  very  mound  where  he  held  his  nankuru.16  The 
scene  represented  Malpunga  as  coming  from  Ltalaltuma  to  call 
the  young  men.  His  most  significant  attribute  was  a  huge  penis 
made  of  boughs  covered  with  string  and  decorated  with  birds'  down. 
Between  two  lines  of  birds'  down  the  space  was  covered  with  blood 
and  this  represented  the  subincision  split.  The  blood  used  for 
the  purpose  was  taken  from  their  subincision  holes  and  this  time 
it  appeared  at  its  original  place,  i.e.,  on  the  subincision  hole  of 
the  artificial  penis.  Malpunga's  back  was  turned  to  the  spectator. 
He  started  kicking  up  the  sand,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a 
dog.  He  turned  round,  hopped  forward,  and  performed  the  ritual 
quivering  as  he  advanced,  moving  the  artificial  penis  up  and  down 
to  symbolize  erection.     This  penis  was  Malpunga's  tjurunga. 

Another  wildcat  leader  is  called  Tjatjiti,  the  father,  and  some- 
times the  two  are  identified.  Tjatjiti  is  represented  in  the  cere- 
mony as  walking  with  erect  penis  and  making  coitus  movements 
all  the  way  from  Wana  paltjilta  to  Akaua.  Several  lines  of  the 
sacred  song  are  about  the  penis  of  the  wildcat  leader: 

Feather  single  big  one 

Far  ahead,  sliding  feet 

Long  way  ahead,  yam  stick  on  the  shoulder 

Bird,  on  the  end  of  the  yam  stick, 

The  bird  sits. 

Penis,  drag  it. 

Penis,  drag  it,  hair  shining. 

14  The  object  is  in  my  possession. 

!5  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Rock-paintings  of  Northwest  Australia",  Oceania,  I,  1930,  pp.  26S-9. 

is  Nankuru  —  final  phase  of  the  initiation  ritual. 
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In  these  lines  the  words  "feather"  and  "yam  stick"  mean  the  huge 
penis  of  Tjatjiti.  In  general  all  wildcat  people  are  represented 
as  having  a  large  penis  or  a  double  penis  and  it  is  from  this  totemic 
group  that  all  rites  and  social  regulations  are  derived. 

The  western  neighbors  of  the  Aranda,  the  Kukata  (Matuntara), 
Jumu,  Pindupi,  and  Pitjentara,  have  another  legend  for  initiation. 
There  are  always  two  heroes  who  keep  taking  out  and  replacing  their 
testicles,  teeth,  etc.,  and  who  keep  defecating  and  urinating. 
Usually  they  are  called  Kangaroo  and  Euro  but  their  proper  names 
are  Testicles  and  Semen.  Thus  here  again  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  phallic  nature  of  the  leading  totemic  myth.17 

Among  the  Kakadu  and  neighboring  tribes,  mythology  begins 
with  a  woman  named  Imberoreba  and  a  man  called  Wuraka. 
Imberomeba  is  the  more  important  of  the  couple;  her  legend  is 
met  with  in  all  of  the  tribes  now  occupying  the  Coburg  Peninsula 
and  the  country  drained  by  the  Alligator  Rivers.  Wuraka  came 
from  the  west  walking  through  the  sea.  His  feet  were  on  the 
bottom  but  he  was  so  tall  that  his  head  was  well  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  woman,  Imberomeba,  also  walked  through  the 
sea  at  what  is  known  as  Malay  Bay.  When  she  met  Wuraka  she 
said,  "Where  are  you  going?"  He  replied,  "I  am  going  straight 
through  the  bush  to  the  rising  sun."  Wuraka  carried  his  penis 
over  his  shoulder.  As  he  was  too  tired  and  his  penis  was  too  heavy 
he  sat  down  where  he  was  and  turned  into  a  rock.18  Among  the 
Wikmunkan  the  leading  totem  seems  to  be  the  bone-fish.  At  the 
place  where  bone-fish-god  "went  down",  he  "comes  out"  in  the 
ritual,  covered  with  red  clay  and  riddled  with  spears.  He  is  both 
god  and  bone-fish.  At  his  feet  kneels  the  suppliant  who  fans  into 
life  the  phallus  of  the  god,  which  appears  to  rise  of  itself  in  response. 
Finally  the  fan  is  removed  and  the  hand  of  the  suppliant  is  seen 
to  be  supporting  the  phallus.  Beside  the  bone-fish-god  stands  his 
wife  who  "went  down"  nearby  and  is  to  be  seen  in  another  ritual 
covered  with  white  clay  and  also  riddled  with  spears.  The  white 
clay  may  symbolize  the  milkwood  tree  which  is  usually  associated 
with  women  while  the  red  clay  of  the  god  represents  the  blood- 
wood  tree.19 

The  mythical  totem  hero  of  the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  Iwai,  is 
associated  with  the  awakening  of  sex  virility  at  puberty,  symbolized 

17  We  have  discussed  this  myth  in  the  chapter  "Dual  Heroes". 
is  B.  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  1914,  p.  276. 
19  U.  H.  McConnel,  "Myths  of  the  Wikmunkan  and  Wiknatara  Tribes",   Oceania, 
VI,  p.  67.     Milkwood  and  bloodwood  trees  are  perhaps  sex  totems. 
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by  the  swinging  of  the  bull-roarer  at  initial  ion.20  The  stone  for 
creating  "sexual  license"  was  left  by  him  in  mythical  times.  If 
this  stone  is  "flashed",  i.e.,  painted,  all  women  become  desirous.21 
The  Wikmun  mythical  hero  Pikuwa,  the  crocodile,22  is  the  raper 
of  girls  and  the  thief  of  other  men's  wives. 

A  common  feature  of  supernatural  beings  or  ancestors  in  Aus- 
tralia is  some  malformation  of  the  leg  or  foot.  The  Altjira  iliinka 
of  the  Aranda  is  a  man  in  the  sky  with  feet  like  an  emu;  his  wives 
and  daughters  have  feet  like  dogs.  The  group  of  Luritja-speaking 
natives  called  Apatangurara  near  Mount  Merino  have  a  "father" 
in  the  sky  with  many  initiates.  His  name  is  Ulparalkirilkiri  (Toes 
feet  rough).  The  Jumu  and  Pindupi  call  the  same  supernatural 
being  "Foot  dog  like",  while  the  Pitjentara  call  him  "Tukutita 
Foot  body".  Maiutu,  Apuju,  and  other  bull-roarer  beings  are  lame 
or  they  have  only  one  foot.23  The  Duramulun  of  the  Wiradthuri 
has  only  one  leg,  the  other  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  of  bone.24 
The  totemic  hero  of  the  Mungarai  was  a  very  big  man  named 
Kunapippi.  He  is  like  the  bull-roarer  heroes  in  being  both  a  person 
and  an  object,25  only  in  this  case  the  object  is  the  sacred  totemic 
stick.  "Kunapippi  himself  belonged  to  no  special  class  or  totem 
group.  He  belonged  to  everything  and  was  a  very  big  man  with 
a  very  big  foot.26  There  is  also  something  irregular  about  the  lower 
extremities  of  Baiame:  he  is  partially  crystallized  in  the  sky  camp. 
He  has  a  totem  name  for  each  part  of  his  body,  and  a  different 
one  for  each  finger  and  toe.27  On  the  way  to  his  abode  in  the  other 
world  the  soul  meets  a  tribe  of  beings  with  the  body  of  a  man  but 
with  the  legs  and  feet  of  an  emu.28 

Among  the  Aranda  and  their  western  neighbors,  the  group  of 
Luritja-speaking  tribes  from  the  Jumu  to  the  Pitjentara,  the  cus- 
tom of  tamila  (Luritja  =  kintingin)  is  practised  in  connection  with 
the  andatta  (Luritja  —  wamulu)  type  of  ceremonies.  One  man 
shouts  to  the  other  "your  uncle"  or  "your  grandfather".    The  other 

so  U.  H.  McConnell,  "Totemic  Hero  Cults  in  Cape  York  Peninsula",  Oceania,  VII, 
p.  87. 

21 D.  E.  Thompson,  "The  Hero  Cult,  Initiation,  and  Totemism  on  Cape  York 
Peninsula",  Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1933,  LXIII,  p.  503. 

22  McConnell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87-8. 

23  Roheim,  Primitive  High  Gods,  1934,  75-95. 

24  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  p.  585. 

25  In  the  Murngin  tribe  the  name  is  associated  with  a  bull -roarer  ceremony.  W. 
Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  29. 

26  B.  Spencer,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 

"  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  1905,  p.  7. 

28  R.  H.  Mathews,  Folk-Lore  of  the  Australian  Aborigines,  1899,  p.  15. 
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has  to  reply  quickly  "Kamuru  tjina  ivatawara  (Uncle  foot  long). 
But  this  really  means  Kalu  watawara  (Penis  long),  which  he  may 
also  shout.  If  the  answer  does  not  come  quickly  the  other  man 
beats  him  or  he  urinates  into  his  hand  and  throws  the  urine  into 
the  mouth  of  the  man  who  was  slow  to  answer.  (Field  notes.)  A 
very  interesting  parallel  to  this  custom  is  found  among  the  Murngin. 
In  the  blood-letting  ritual  the  names  of  certain  old  men  are  called 
out.  They  shout,  "My  mother's  mother's  brother  (mari)  carries 
a  totemic  emblem  on  his  back!"  "My  mother's  mother's  mother's 
brother  makes  a  totemic  emblem!"  "My  mari  has  a  large  penis!" 
The  old  men  are  always  described  by  the  men  who  use  their  names 
as  making  a  totemic  emblem  or  performing  some  other  act  while 
a  totemic  emblem  is  being  made.29  Similarly,  in  the  songs  about 
Malpunga,  the  phallic  hero,  peculiarities  of  his  foot  or  his  gait  are 
often  mentioned  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  foot  is  explained  as 
a  euphemism  for  the  penis.30 

While  the  tjurunga  is  certainly  the  most  important  object- 
materialization  of  the  totemic  ritual  in  Central  Australia— its  name 
as  an  object  being  frequently  used  for  the  performance  of  the 
ritual— there  are  other  cult  symbols  the  interpretation  of  which 
must  throw  some  light  on  the  ritual.  Thus  a  totemic  ritual  is 
an  andatta  ritual,  i.e.,  a  rite  in  which  white  birds'  down  is  used 
as  decoration.  Among  the  Karadjeri  white  birds'  down  is  also  one 
of  the  essentials  of  an  increase  ceremony.31  Piddington  describes 
the  increase  ceremony  for  ants  as  follows:  "The  performers,  men 
and  women,  decorate  themselves  with  white  down;  the  two  holes 
are  cleared  out  and  a  pathway  cleared  between  them.  The  men 
sit  around  the  hole  on  the  south  side  and  the  women  on  the  north. 
The  latter  then  crawl  along  the  pathway  which  has  been  cleared 
to  the  men's  place  where  all  the  performers  remove  their  white 
down  and  place  it  in  the  hole.  It  is  subsequently  blown  away 
by  the  wind  and  so  represents  the  male  ant.32  In  Central  Australia 
I  have  found  that  beside  the  belief  according  to  which  women 
are  impregnated  by  a  bull-roarer  thrown  at  them  by  an  ancestor, 
or  by  a  double  that  emanates  from  the  tjurunga,  there  is  also  the 

29  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  275.  The  interesting  point  in  the  parallel  between 
Murngin  and  Central  Australia  is  that  the  theme  of  exclamations  is  the  totemic 
emblem  in  the  North,  and  the  long  penis  in  the  Center. 

so  At  the  Toara  initiation  ceremony  the  bull-roarer  is  rubbed  on  the  penis  and 
navel  and  also  on  the  arms  of  each  novitiate.  R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Toara  Ceremony 
of  the  Dippil  Tribes  of  Queensland",  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  1900,  p.  143. 

3i  R.  Piddington,  "Totemic  System  of  the  Karadjeri  Tribe",  Oceania,  II,  p.  378. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  383. 
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belief  that  when  a  man  goes  home  to  his  wife  after  the  eeremony, 
at  the  same  time  when  he  has  intercourse  with  her  the  white  down 
fiies  off  his  body  and  penetrates  into  hers,  thereby  causing  her 
to  be  pregnant.33  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  sacred  texts  the  word 
wamulu  is  used  as  a  euphemism  for  the  penis. 

A  characteristic  attribute  of  some  totemic  ceremonies  are  the 
lyanpa  (Aranda),  the  kililin  or  ilyin  of  the  Pitjentara,  Jumu,  and 
Pindupi.  They  consist  of  little  sticks  of  varying  length  dipped  in 
blood  with  shavings  at  one  end.34  Sometimes  these  sticks  or  shavings 
are  stuck  into  the  hair;  sometimes  they  are  arranged  in  a  bow 
or  crescent  shape,  like  a  half-moon  with  rays.  This  is  saturated 
with  blood,  especially  the  middle  part  of  the  half-moon  and  the 
ends  of  the  rays. 

Some  information  on  the  meaning  of  these  ilyin  can  be  gained 
from  a  comparative  study  of  the  ritual  songs.  There  are  certain 
typical  elements  in  the  verses  which  accompany  the  several  rites. 
A  recurring  figure  of  the  rituals  consists  in  running  on  all  fours 
like  a  dog  and  then  running  between  the  legs  of  the  other  per- 
former.35    When  they  perform  this  they  sing  the  following  text: 

ngoa  (ghost)  ngoalpana  (like  a  ghost) 
kililin  (lyanpa)  kililinpana  (my  lyanpa) 
wankana  (raw)  talin  pungana  (red). 

The  adjectives  "raw"  and  "red"  refer  to  the  sticks  dipped  in  blood. 
In  one  case,  however,  we  have  a  slightly  different  version  and  a 
different  translation: 

kalumba  (penis)  litaranganu  (dragging) 
kililin  (lyanpa)  kililinpana  (my  lyanpa) 
wankana  (raw)  talinpungana  (shining  red). 

In  this  case  "raw"  and  "red"  as  adjectives  refer  to  the  subincision 
wound.  We  might  therefore  regard  the  blood-stained  crescent- 
shaped  arrangement  as  a  decoration  that  represents  the  subincision 
hole,  while  the  little  sticks  dipped  in  blood  may  represent  the 
penis.36 

The  next  question  is:   what  is  the  meaning  of  the  totemic  ritual? 

33  Cf.  Roheim,  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  p.  121. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  90,  111. 

35  Cf.  C.  Strehlow,  Die  totemistischen  Kulte  der  Aranda  und  Loritja-Stamme,  1910, 
I,  p.  13. 

36  Roheim,  op.  cit.,  pp.   122-3. 
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V 
The  Phallic  Ritual 

In  Central  Australia  there  are  four  main  groups  of  totemic 
customs.  1.  The  common  corroboree  of  bush  English,  at  which 
the  men  perform  with  the  women  as  spectators,  or  vice  versa,  and 
which  is  frequently  followed  by  an  interchange  of  women.  2.  The 
type  of  ritual  called  andatta  or  tjurunga  andatta  in  Central  Australia, 
at  which  an  episode  of  the  myth  is  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  men  of  the  tribe.  3.  The  type  of  ritual  originally  called 
intichiuma  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  (correctly,  mbatjalkatiuma),  and 
talu  by  Elkin.  The  aim  of  the  ritual  is  the  multiplication  of  the 
totemic  species.     4.  Totemic  ceremonies  connected  with  initiation. 

When  I  was  in  the  field  in  Central  Australia  I  soon  found  out 
that  the  ordinary  non-sacred  dance,  i.e.,  the  dance  in  which  the 
women  participate  and  which  ends  in  an  exchange  of  wives,  is 
connected  by  the  natives  themselves  with  a  definite  natural  species 
(phenomenon)  and  locality,  and  is  frequently  also  connected  with 
a  myth;  we  must  therefore  qualify  it  as  totemic.1  Thus,  for  instance, 
my  Jumu  informants  called  a  ceremony  in  which  the  men  walked 
with  a  spear  covered  with  a  string  (a  kind  of  tnatandja)  while  the 
women  and  old  men  sang  an  inma  or  pulapa.  Evidently  this  was 
intermediate  between  a  sacred  and  a  non-sacred  ceremony.  On 
one  hand,  there  was  in  it  a  tnatandja  and  a  totemic  song,  and  a 
certain  similarity  to  the  rain-making  ceremony  which  I  witnessed 
among  the  same  people.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  birds' 
down,  but  only  red  ochre,  as  a  decoration.  The  women  were 
present;  and  the  performance  ended  with  an  exchange  of  wives. 
Other  field  workers  have  found  the  word  inma  as  the  name  of  the 
real,  i.e.,  "sacred"  (esoteric)  totemic  ceremony.2  However  Aniunga, 
a  Merino  Luritja  woman,  definitely  identified  inma  with  what  the 
Aranda  call  a  Itata,  that  is,  a  dance  of  the  men  with  the  women 
as  spectators,  ending  with  coitus  in  the  bush.  This  shifting  -of 
the  word  is  not  surprising,  for  the  Itata,  the  very  ceremony  at  which 
no  tjurunga  are  used,  is  also  called  tjurunga  Itata,  which  connects 
it  again  with  the  set  of  ideas  and  rites  clustering"  around  the  tjurunga 

1  Cj.  Roheim,  "Totemic  Ritual",  International  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis.  XIII,  p.  Go; 
and  idem,  "Women  and  Their  Lite",  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
i933»  PP-  215-  222-3. 

2  Cf.  H.  K.  Fry,  "Body  and  Soul",  Oceania,  III,  p.  251. 
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concept.  The  wuljankura  is  the  reverse  of  the  Itata:  the  women 
are  the  performers,  and  the  men  are  the  audience;  hut  both  are 
determined  by  the  totem.  Some  of  the  ununtu  songs  in  my  col- 
lection are  witchetty  grub  songs;  one  is  a  ngurri  (Podargus  bird) 
and  "woman"  ununtu,  another  a  "young  girl"  ununtu.  A  Pitjen- 
tara  pulapa  (men's  dance)  is  connected  with  the  myth  of  the  turkey 
totem,  etc.  According  to  Aliumba,  a  Ngatatara  woman,  one  of 
her  daughters  was  incarnated  at  Anali,  a  yalka  (kind  of  yam)  place, 
and  therefore  she  is  a  yalka  woman.  They  were  dancing  at  an 
ununtu  before  the  incarnation  dream  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  yalka  place  determined  the  nature  of  the  ununtu  just  as  it  would 
have  determined  the  nature  of  any  other  totemic  ritual— it  was  a 
yalka  ununtu.  In  the  case  of  an  opossum  Itata  communicated  by 
Aldinga  we  have  the  connection  with  the  totem  locality,  with 
totemic  heroes  and  paraphernalia.  But  the  ceremony  was  not  the 
dramatization  of  an  old  myth.  It  had  been  dreamt  by  Aldinga,  i.e., 
brought  by  his  soul  from  the  ancestral  cave. 

There  is  one  positive  and  one  negative  feature  which  separates 
the  non-sacred  from  the  sacred  group  of  observances.  In  the  former 
group  women  are  present  and  the  dance  ends  with  an  interchange 
of  women,  even  of  those  who  would  otherwise,  from  the  classifi- 
catory  point  of  view,  fall  under  the  incest  taboo.  On  the  other 
hand,  andatta  (birds'  down)  and  tjurunga  are  never  used.  We 
may  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  by  saying  that  the  "sacred"  charac- 
ter of  a  totemic  ceremony  is  determined  by  the  absence  of  women 
and  the  presence  of  andatta. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  certain  transition  forms,  as  for  instance 
the  tarapulja  of  the  northern  Aranda,  which  is  half  a  Itata,  and  half 
a  totemic  ceremony  of  the  kind  that  aims  at  the  multiplication  of 
the  totemic  species.3  Among  the  Murngin  we  find  the  exchange 
of  wives  in  a  real  (sacred)  totemic  ceremony.4  Home  and  Aiston 
describe  a  women's  corroboree  of  the  Wonkonguru  which  is 
explained  by  reference  to  a  mura  myth,  as  if  it  were  a  totem  cere- 
mony of  the  esoteric  type.  Even  andatta  is  used  in  this  performance. 
One  of  the  performers  is  thus  described:  "Round  his  eyes,  down 
the  upper  arms  and  on  each  side  of  the  mid-line  of  chest  and 
abdomen  ran  double  lines  of  dots  of  eagles'  down  stuck  on  with 
fat  (not  blood)." 5     In  describing  the   totemic  ceremonies   of  the 

s  Roheim,  "Totemic  Ritual",  Internal.  Journ.  Psa.,  XIII,  p.  60. 
1  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  307. 

5  G.  Home  and  G.  Aiston,  Savage  Life  in  Central  Australia,  1924,  p.  42.  (My 
italics.) 
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Karadjeri,  Elkin  and  Piddington  point  out  that  the  real  line  of 
distinction  between  the  ceremonies  at  which  women  are  present 
and  those  which  they  may  not  attend  consists  in  the  use  of  human 
blood  drawn  from  the  arms  of  the  men.6  There  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  use  of  blood  and  the  use  of  birds'  down, 
for  blood  is  the  glue  that  is  used  to  stick  the  birds'  down  to  the 
body.  We  can  only  understand  the  significance  of  this  if  we  know 
how  it  is  stuck  on  the  body.  The  glue  that  is  used  is  blood,  and 
the  blood  is  derived  from  the  subincised  penis.  In  order  to  make 
the  blood  spurt  forth,  the  penis  must  be  in  a  state  of  semi-erection. 
This  aim  is  attained  by  a  form  of  masturbation  peculiar  to  sub- 
incised  people;  they  pull  away  at  the  skin  where  it  has  been  cut 
open  at  the  urethra  till  the  erection  takes  place.  Then  they  use 
a  little  stick  or  a  tiny  stone  knife  to  prick  the  subincision  opening 
and  the  blood  gushes  forth  either  to  cover  their  own  body  or  that 
of  another. man  who  kneels  down  to  receive  it.  "The  remarkable 
thing  about  Aranda  ritual  is  the  transparency  of  the  secondary 
mechanism.  It  is  all  so  simple.  We  have  two  types  of  group 
activities.  In  one  case  we  have  a  dance  followed  by.  incestuous 
intercourse.  In  the  other  case  masturbation  followed  by  a  dance 
with  a  strict  taboo  on  women."  7  The  obvious  inference  is  that 
the  process  of  repression  has  been  at  work.  At  the  corroboree  phase 
the  infantile  incest  fantasies  are,  with  certain  displacements,  author- 
ized and  accepted  by  the  group.  In  the  second  phase  women  dis- 
appear from  the  ceremonial  ground,  coitus  is  replaced  by  a  "sacred" 
aim  and  by  the  group  masturbation  of  the  men.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  borne  out  by  the  existence  of  the  quasi-onanistic  "joking" 
custom  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  tjurunga,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  group  masturbation  of 
the  men  as  an  actual  custom  is  found  in  the  same  area,  and  by  rites 
of  type  3,  in  which  the  connection  of  the  rite  with  masturbation 
and  incest  fantasies  is  quite  manifest.  When  the  men  sit  around 
the  camp  fire  talking  they  will  masturbate  mutually  and  talk  about 
the  size  of  each  other's  penis.  This  is  practised  especially  by  cross- 
cousins.  Two  watjira  (cross-cousins)  stand  together  pulling  the 
skin  down  and  pressing  the  penis  with  the  hand  to  make  it  grow 
big.  One  of  them  says,  "You  have  a  big  one!"  The  other  replies, 
"No,  yours  is  big,  you  might  kill  her  when  you  cohabit."  Or  one 
of  them  says,  "I  have  a  little  one."     The  other  replies,  "No,  yours 

s  R.    Piddington,   "Totemic   System   o[   the    Karadjeri   Tribe",    Oceania,   IT,   p.    376. 
A.  1'.  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  288. 
"  Rohcim,  op.  cil.,  p.  65. 
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is  big  like  a  devil."  Then  they  show  each  other  their  subincision 
holes  and  say,  "Mine  is  little,  yours  is  big."  'When  you  cohabit 
yours  will  be  so  big  that  it  will  burst."  "Yours  is  as  big  as  a  water 
serpent."  "The  subincision  hole  is  as  big  as  a  spear-thrower."  Etc. 
I  have  already  described  two  cases  of  type  3  in  which  the  aim 
of  the  "increase"  ceremony  is  to  increase  sexual  desire.  One  of 
these  was  held  at  Arolbmolbma.  According  to  the  story  a  jirramba 
(honey  ant)  alknarintja  ("eyes  turn  away",  woman  who  refuses  to 
cohabit)  woman  who  lived  on  the  top  of  a  hill  sang, 

Malalitjen  alperoperoma 

Bush  with  milky  stalk  make  pretty 

Nambijambija  alperoperoma 

He  likes  it  makes  pretty. 

The  bush  with  the  milky  stalk  represents  the  women  because  the 
milky  juice  is  equivalent  to  the  vaginal  fluid.  The  alknarintja 
woman's  father  was  also  there.  He  painted  and  "sang  himself" 
as  follows: 

Tnyelinga  itenja      manapanama 

Sugar  bush  boughs      hold  it  hard 

Rinjala  manapanama 

Adam's  apple  hold  it  hard. 

Then  he  came  down  from  the  hill  and  cohabited  with  the  woman. 
He  was  a  chief  of  the  honey  ants  and  he  was  her  kadalara  (father 
half,  i.e.,  father's  brother).  The  Adam's  apple  is  the  seat  of  sexual 
excitation,  often  used  in  the  exoteric  language  as  a  euphemism 
for  the  penis.  After  coitus  they  both  became  tjurunga.  The  local 
inkata  chief  showed  me  the  impression  made  in  the  rock  where  the 
girl  lay  on  her  back  and  the  father  knelt  before  her  in  the  normal 
Aranda  coitus  position.  This  place  is  called  Jiralanama,  i.e.,  "They 
two  cohabit"  (coire  =  tanama)  and  when  a  man  wants  to  get  sexually 
excited  he  kneels  before  the  rock  in  the  coitus  position.  Then 
he  mbakarilama,  i.e.,  moves  as  if  he  were  cohabiting,  rubs  the  rock 
with  a  stone,  and  pushes  the  thorns  of  the  porcupine  grass  into  the 
cracks  of  the  rock.  When  they  rub  the  rock  the  ratapa  (unborn 
children)  of  the  jirramba  totem  emanate  from  it  and  incarnate 
themselves  in  their  future  mothers. 

It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  a  transition  form  between  mas- 
turbation and  ritual.  Ritual  is  collective,  this  is  done  by  a  man 
alone.  The  myth  contains  the  fantasy  which  induces  the  erection; 
coitus  of  a  father  with  his  daughter.    The  stone  rubbed  on  the  rock 
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contains  the  typical  element  of  "increase"  ceremonies,  but  in  this 
case  the  "increase"  refers  to  human  children  and  not  to  the  honey 
ant.8  On  the  other  hand,  sticking  thorns  into  the  earth  is  a  simple 
symbolic  representation  of  coitus.  A  similar  mbatjalkatiuma  to 
stimulate  the  libido  is  performed  at  Iwinjiwinji  (Mosquito)  and 
the  myth  in  this  case  is  about  a  man  who  has  intercourse  with  his 
mother-in-law.  The  aim  of  this  rite  is  to  make  people  cohabit 
with  anybody  disregarding  all  taboos.  It  is  performed  with  other 
ceremonies  at  the  nankuru  (final  phase  of  initiation).9 

A  striking  transition  form  between  ritual  and  masturbation  or 
fantasy  coitus  without  a  woman  has  been  described  by  Basedow. 
"On  the  shores  of  Cambridge  Gulf  a  grotesque  dance  is  performed 
by  the  men  during  which  a  flat  wooden  phallus  is  used,  shaped 
almost  like  a  tjurunga,  about  seventeen  inches  long  and  three  wide 
in  the  middle.  It  is  painted  in  alternate  bands  of  red  and  black 
running  transversely  across  the  two  flat  surfaces  which  are  in  addi- 
tion decorated  with  the  carved  representations  of  the  male  organ 
in  generation.  The  dance  takes  place  at  night.  The  performers 
stamp  their  feet  about  ten  times  in  succession,  the  action  suggesting 
running  without  making  any  headway.  Presently  and  with  one 
accord  the  whole  party  falls  upon  the  knees.  The  phallus  is  seized 
with  both  hands  and  held  against  the  pubes  in  an  erect  position 
and  so  the  party  slides  over  the  ground  from  left  to  right  and 
again  from  right  to  left.  An  unmistakably  suggestive  act  follows 
when  the  men  jerk  their  shoulders  and  lean  forward  in  a  semiprone 
position  after  the  fashion  generally  adopted  by  the  aborigines.  Still 
upon  their  knees  the  men  lay  the  phallus  upon  the  ground  and 
shuffle  sideways,  hither  and  thither,  but  always  facing  the  object 
in  front  of  them.  After  several  repetitions  of  this  interact  the 
performers  raise  their  hands  in  which  they  are  now  carrying  small 
tufts  of  grass  or  twigs  and  flourish  them  above  their  heads,  while 
their  bodies  remain  prone.  Then  follow  some  lithe  but  at  the 
same  time  very  significant  movements  of  the  hips.  When  presently 
they  rise  to  their  feet  again  the  phallus  are  once  more  reclaimed  and 
held  with  the  pointed  ends  against  the  pubes  in  an  erect  position. 
A  wild  dance  concludes  the  ceremony  during  which  the  men  become 

8  A  honey  ant  increase  rite  is  also  performed  at  Arolbmolbna.     Cf.  below. 

b  Cf.  R6heim,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-7.  A  different  version  of  the  Arolbmolbma  myth 
and  ritual  is  given  by  Basedow,  The  Australian  Aboriginal,  1925,  p.  291.  The  tribal 
ancestor  named  rukulla  is  really  an  ancestor  who  is  a  rukutta,  i.e.,  a  novice,  while 
indorida  gives  us  the  woman's  name,  meaning  pigeon. 
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intensely  agitated  and  emotional;  very  often  indeed  their  excite- 
ment, verging  on  hysterical  sensibility,  evokes  an  orgasm."  ]" 

If  we  have  seen  a  certain  number  of  ceremonies  and  rites  we 
soon  notice  that  the  short  scenes  enacted  by  the  performers  are 
either  imitative  or  conventional,  just  as  we  know  that  primitive 
art  is  either  naturalistic  or  conventionalized.  We  shall  discuss  the 
imitative  type  later  on.  As  for  the  conventional  movements,  we 
find  a  few  typical  situations  and  movements  reappearing  with  vary- 
ing mythological  explanations.31  However  there  is  one  character- 
istic movement  which  reappears  in  all  Central  Australian  totem ic 
ceremonies  or  rather  which  is  the  culminating  point  of  all  these 
ceremonies.  This  is  the  alknantama,  a  kind  of  wriggling  or  jerking 
or  quivering  of  the  whole  body.  "The  alknantama  or  ceremonial 
trembling  is  the  essential  element  of  the  totemic  cult  which  recurs 
in  all  imitative  rites.  The  Aranda  use  the  word  erooma  as  a 
synonym  or  explanation.  Now  erooma  means  to  tremble  and  is 
used  especially  to  denote  'trembling  from  erotic  excitement'.  When 
the  wildcat  (tjilpa)  ancestors  did  alknantama,  featheis  flew  in  all 
directions  from  their  bodies  and  these  gave  rise  to  children  which 
still  enter -women  and  are  reborn."  12 

The  significance  of  the  phallic  element  in  the  make-up  of  Aus- 
tralian totemism  is  equalled  by  that  of  another  factor.  I  mean  the 
complicated  series  of  emotions,  concepts,  and  mechanisms  grouped 
in  analytical  literature  under  the  headline  of  narcissism.  The 
tjurunga  is  not  a  phallic-shaped  object,  it  is  a  slab.  This  may 
partly  be  due  to  the  repression  of  the  phallic  element,  but  we  may 
also  conjecture  that  other  psychological  factors  are  at  work  and 
are  also  expressed  in  the  same  object.  The  concentric  circle  is 
the  characteristic  ornament  of  these  wooden  objects.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  A.  C.  Haddon  has  traced  the  development  of 
the  same  ornament  from  the  representation  of  a  human  face  in 
the  neighboring  area  of  New  Guinea.13  The  bull-roarer  of  the 
Herbert  River  tribes,  about  a  foot  long,  comes  gradually  to  a  point 
at  the  bottom  while  the  top  is  cut  in  the  rude  representation  of 
a  man's  face,  with  mouth  and  eyes.  All  over  the  front  it  is  painted 
red  and  black  with  human  blood  and  clay.14 

10  H.  Basedow,   The  Australian  Aboriginal,  1925,  pp.  288-9. 

11  R6heim,  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  1934,  pp.  88-111. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

is  The  Decorative  Art  of  British  Nexo  Guinea,   1894. 

I*  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  p.  499. 
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The  tjumnga  is  a  material  double,  and  certain  supernatural 
beings  most  intimately  connected  with  the  tjurunga  in  Central 
Australian  belief  are  the  invisible  doubles  of  the  natives.  Strehlow, 
2S  we  saw  above,  calls  them  iningukua  (the  same).  Like  the  tjurunga 
these  supernaturals  are  called  the  arpuna  mborka  (other  body)  of 
the  real  human  beings  whom  they  protect.  The  Aranda  call  them 
ngantja.  The  etymology  given  by  Moses  in  this  case  is  probably 
correct,  as  it  is  supported  by  the  Luritja  term.  He  explains  the 
word  as  era  (he)  ngeera  (like).  But  ngantja  today  means  hidden, 
as  Moses  observed,  because  a  man  would  hide  laulinja,  his  own  like- 
ness, or  second  self.15  The  ngantja  is  neither  identical  with  the 
living  man  nor  with  the  ancestor,  yet  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  identical 
with  both.  The  whole  theology  is  full  of  contradictions;  for  the 
altjira  (ancestor  of  the  mythical  period),  the  ngantja  (hidden 
double),  the  kuruna  (soul),  and  the  rella  ndurpa  (real  person), 
are  all  identical  in  one  sense  though  different  in  another.  The 
appearance  of  the  ngantja  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the  living 
man  whom  he  represents  in  the  supernatural  world— that  is,  of  a 
living  man  when  he  indotilitjika,  has  decorated  himself  for  a 
ceremony.  In  his  dreams  a  man  gets  songs,  dances,  ceremonies, 
from  his  double.  This  close  connection  of  the  doubles  to  the 
ceremonies  seems  to  show  the  specific  narcissistic  functional  value 
of  the  ceremony.16  In  the  dream  of  a  Jumu  native  called  Tapinga, 
his  soul  went  into  the  ancestral  cave.  There  he  saw  two  paluru- 
nguampa  (he-like;  the,  Pindupi  and  Jumu  name  of  these  beings) 
running  after  each  other  with  kuntanka  (tjurunga).  He  lay  down 
on  his  back.  They  decorated  him  with  birds'  down  and  then  he 
awoke.  One  of  the  paluru-nguampa  looked  like  himself  and  the 
other  like  his  younger  brother.  The  conception  theory  of  the 
Pindupi  and  Jumu  runs  as  follows:  Two  beings  emanate  from 
the  kuntanka,  or  rather  it  is  one  being  split  into  two  halves.  One 
of  these  goes  into  a  woman  and  becomes  a  "real  person",  and  the 
other  goes  into  the  totemic  cave  (ngalkilta)  and  becomes  the  paluru 
nguampa  (him-like).  The  kuntanka  are  on  the  ground  in  the  cave 
and  the  doubles  are  underneath  the  kuntanka.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  Pukuti-wara  and  Kanakana  as  representing  the 
views  of  the  Pitjentara  and  the  Mularatara,  two  little  babies  arise 
from  the  kuntanka.     They  play  about  together  and  throw  at  any- 

15  C/.  Roheim,  Primitive  High  Gods,  1934,  pp.  101-114.  (Supplement  to  the 
Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  III.) 

is  In  non-technical  language  this  point  is  stressed  by  Elkin,  "The  Secret  Life  of 
the  Australian  Aborigines",  Oceania,  III,  p.  137. 
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thing  they  see  with  their  little  sticks.     When  they  catch  sight  of 
the  prospective  father  one  of  the  children  sits  on  his  shoulders  and 
the  other  one  walks  about.    This  is  the  paluru-nguampa.   The  boy 
grows  in  the  woman  and  the  double  grows,  pari  passu,  in  the  cave. 
When  the  boy  goes  hunting  he  is  accompanied  by  his   invisible 
double.    If  the  baby  dies  when  young,  the  double  goes  to  the  father 
and  then  to  the  mother,  and  is  born  again.     At  the  same  time 
a  new  being  arises  from  the  kuntanka.     The  following  shows  that 
the  idea  of  indestructibility  is  associated  with  the  concept  of  these 
beings.     When  a  man  falls  asleep  his  soul  (kuruna)  walks  away. 
But  the  nguampa  remains  to  guard  the  body  in  case  somebody 
might  hurt  it.    If  the  soul  is  lost  the  nguampa  has  always  got  another 
kurunpa  which  he  puts  into  the  body.    The  nguampa  is  like  a  puli 
(rock)  full  of  kuruna.     Even  if  he  gives  some  away  he  still  keeps 
many.     Another  important  feature  is  the  combination  of  infantile 
and  ancestral  aspects.    When  a  tukutita  (ancestor)  becomes  a  kun- 
tanka, the  kuntanka  are  full  of  iti-iti  (unborn  children).     These 
iti-iti  emerge  from  the  kuntanka  and  walk  about  like  the  tukutita, 
like  a  big  man  with  spear  and  all.    These  are  the  paluru-nguampa. 
When  he  wants  to  go  into  his  future  mother  he  becomes  small  again. 
But  we  do  not  even  need  to  remember  the  connection  between 
ceremonial  life  and  these  supernatural  beings  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  narcissistic  element  of  the  ceremony.     It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  the  ritual  the  native  are  actors  carefully  got  up  for 
the  performance.     The  amount  of  work  and  time  devoted  to  the 
making  of  the  ceremonial  objects,  the  care  with  which  they  deco- 
rate their  own  bodies,  and  their  whole  attitude  while  performing 
the  ceremonies,  is  ample  evidence  of  the  narcissistic  value  of  ritual. 
The  main  preoccupation  of  the  ancestors,  these  projections  of  the 
pure  pleasure  principle,  seems  to  be  to  perform  ceremonies,  that 
is,  to  decorate  their  own  bodies.     In  the  myth  of  Kangaroo,  Euro, 
and  a  bird  called  Tjurki,  some  of  the  heroes  perform  ceremonies 
which  properly  belong  to  the  other  actor.     When  this  is  not  the 
case  the  narrator  says  that  now  they  perform  a  ceremony  for  their 
own  anangu  (body).     The  malu  (kangaroo)  ancestors  of  Watukari 
sing  their  own  leg;  others  are  occupied  with  looking  at  their  sulcus 
coronarius  penis;  or  they  pour  the  blood  on  their  own  body.     In 
a  recent  book  17  I  have  introduced  a  new  concept  into  the  theory 
of  sublimation.      In   investigating   economic   and   ritual   objects    I 
have   found   that   the   cultural   object,    i.e.,    the    objects   made    by 

17  Cf.  R6heim,  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Culture,  1943.      (Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  Monograph  Series.) 
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man  have  a  double  aspect.  They  represent  the  primary  infantile 
object  (parents)  and  the  maker,  i.e.,  the  subject  himself.  I  have 
called  them  narcissistic  and  object-erotic  objects,  and  emphasized 
their  Janus-like  aspect  from  a  libido-economic  point  of  view.  They 
stand  half-way  between  the  Ego  and  the  object-seeking  libido. 

It  is  evident  that  this  theory  of  an  "intermediate  object"  is  well 
fitted  to  explain  the  cult  of  the  tjurunga  and  totemism  in  general. 
We  know  that  the  tjurunga  is  the  second  body  of  the  novice  and 
is  also  identical  with  the  ancestor.  Moreover  every  other  object 
used  in  totemic  ritual  is  regarded  either  as  the  body  of  the  ancestor 
or  as  part  of  the  body.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  Emu  ceremony 
for  Ungutu  kwatja  performed  in  May,  1929,  at  Hermannsburg, 
we  find  on  the  front  side  of  the  performers  a  pendent  decoration 
called  kaleia  kutukutu  (emu  heart).  The  inside  is  an  alpamanta, 
the  hair  pad,  which  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  initiation.  Blood  from 
the  subincised  penis,  hair  string,  and  birds'  down  applied  in  stripes 
on  the  surface,  are  added.  The  result  is  similar  to  the  warpara 
marks  on  the  body  of  the  performers  in  the  typical  illpangura 
totemic  ceremony.  The  corresponding  figure  on  the  back  of  the 
performer  is  the  concentric  circle  which  is  also  the  ilpintira  or 
ground  drawing  and  the  typical  tjurunga  decoration.  Besides  this 
the  back  of  the  performer  is  also  decorated  with  inka  foot  marks. 
These  inka  represent  the  foot-prints  of  the  emu  ancestors  and  they 
reappear  on  the  surface  of  the  emu  tjurunga.  If  we  remember 
that  in  every  ceremony  both  the  performer  and  the  tjurunga  are 
covered  with  blood  and  feathers,  and  that  both  represent  the  body 
of  an  ancestor,  we  see  a  far-reaching  parallelism  between  the  cult 
object  and  the  performer.  The  following  objects  are  worn  by 
the  performers  in  a  kangaroo  ceremony:  1.  Ara-parra,  i.e.,  kangaroo 
penis  or  tail;  long  grass  wound  round  with  string,  hanging  down 
from  a  girdle  on  the  back  like  a  tail.  2.  Ara-illita,  i.e.,  kangaroo 
testicles;  two  round  objects  made  of  string,  dangling  from  the  neck 
on  the  front.  3.  Ara-toppilenba,  i.e.,  pointed  back  of  the  kangaroo; 
an  object  made  of  grass  wound  round  with  string,  and  worn  on 
a  string  hanging  down  from  the  stomach.  4.  Ara  tnatantja,  i.e.,  spear 
wound  round  with  hair-string  representing  the  backbone  of  the 
kangaroo.18  At  the  Pitjentara  kangaroo  ceremony  of  Malu-piti  (kan- 
garoo hole)  Pukuti-wara  appeared  with  a  kind  of  broom  that  repre- 
sented the  penis  of  the  kangaroo  father.  A  white  line  of  birds' 
down  came  down  the  middle  of  the  forehead  covering  the  nose; 

is  C.  Strehlow,  Die  tot&mistischen  Kulte  tier  Aranda   und  Loritjastamme,   1910,  III,. 
p.  10. 
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this  was  an  imitation  of  the  while  marks  of  the  kangaroo.  The 
hair  was  clone  up  on  both  sides  to  represent  the  ear  of  the  kangaroo. 
At  Malu-piti  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  the  participation 
of  the  women  but  as  only  Malu-piti  women  are  allowed  to  take- 
part  in  the  ceremony,  and  there  were  no  such  women  in  the  camp, 
they  had  to  omit  this  part  of  the  ritual.  At  Malu-piti  the  women 
and  children  are  painted  to  resemble  the  kangaroo,  with  white 
paint  and  charcoal  on  the  nose,  red  paint  on  the  breast,  and  char- 
coal on  the  back,  etc.  The  various  decorations  used  in  the  emu- 
cult  as  described  by  Strehlow  are:  (1)  emu  stomach,  (2)  emu  heart, 
(3)  emu  liver,  (4)  emu  belly,  (5)  emu  fat,  (6)  emu  lungs,  (7)  emu 
neck,  (8)  emu  backbone,  (9)  emu  ear.  All  these  are  string  objects 
hanging  on  the  back  or  the  front  of  the  performer. 1!l  In  these 
objects,  which  form  the  bond  of  union  between  the  individual  and 
the  group,  the  imagines  maiorum  and  the  doubles  of  their  owners 
are  united,  and  the  individual  finds  security  in  identification  with 
the  father-imago.  The  object  on  which  the  fate  of  the  tribe  depends 
is  the  "body"  or  "second  body"  both  of  the  ancestor  and  also  of 
the  young  man  who  will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  full-grown 
member  of  the  tribe. 

It  seems  that  so  far  we  have  given  two  independent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  tjurunga  and  the  ritual.  We  have  regarded  the  tjurunga 
as  a  phallic  object  and  the  ritual  as  a  symbolic  coitus.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  we  have  also  emphasized  that  the  tjurunga  is  a  symbol 
of  the  body-image  20  and  that  preoccupation  with  one's  own  body 
is  one  of  the  pleasure  factors  upon  which  the  rite  is  based.  The 
two  interpretations  are  only  apparently  different  for,  as  we  know, 
narcissism  is  crystallized  around  the  penis,  and  obviously  in  these 
rites  the  whole  body  is  cathected  with  genital  libido.  Moreover, 
we  have  also  seen  that  the  ritual  aims  at  identification— it  aims  to 
connect  man  and  a  natural  species  or  to  connect  human  beings  of 
today  with  their  mythological  ancestors.  The  dual  unity  has  been 
severed;  it  has  to  be  restored  in  fantasy.  The  phallic  object  is 
both  a  narcissistic  object  and  a  representation  of  the  parent.  At 
initiation  the  boy  has  been  separated  from  the  mother;  he  has 
received  a  phallic  tjurunga  as  a  compensation.  But  on  the  surface 
of  the  phallic  tjurunga  we  find  a  concentric  circle,  as  if  to  remind 
us  of  the  manifold  determination  not  only  of  symptoms  in  clinical 
analysis,  but  also  of  sacred  objects  in  anthropology. 

19  Ibid.,   pp.    33-4. 

20  Cf.  P.  Schilder,  The  Image  and  Appearance  of  the  Human  Body,  1935. 
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VI 
The  Concentric  Circle  and  the  Fertility  Rite 

If  we  study  the  tjurungas  of  the  Aranda  and  neighboring  tribes 
we  find  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  these  objects  is  the 
concentric  circle  on  the  surface.  This  concentric  circle  indicates 
a  place,  frequently  a  place  where  the  ancestor  emerges  from  the 
earth  or  where  he  finally  "goes  in"  and  becomes  a  tjurunga.  Now 
the  same  ornament  is  a  familiar  feature  of  Central  Australian  ritual 
not  only  as  a  typical  tjurunga  decoration  but  also  as  a  decoration 
on  the  performer's  body  and  as  a  ground  drawing.  As  the  latter, 
it  is  called  alpintira  or  ilpintira,  which  is  easy  to  translate.  It  means 
ilpa  indora  =  womb  inside  =  in  the  very  womb  =  or  right  inside 
the  womb.  Another  name  for  the  concentric  circle  as  a  ground 
drawing  is  tjalupalupa,  which  means  navel,  and  my  informant 
added,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  navel  in  this  case  was  a  euphe- 
mism for  the  vagina.1  In  one  case  (ceremony  of  the  wallaby  cycle 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1929)  the  circle  of  white  birds'  down  painted 
ted  inside,  on  the  body  of  the  performer,  was  explained  as  sym- 
bolizing a  woman  with  a  child  inside.  When  I  published  my 
book  on  Australian  Totemism  in  1925,  before  I  had  done  any 
field  work  myself,  I  published  the  photo  of  a  tjurunga  on  which 
the  concentric  circle  was  interpreted  as  a  womb  symbol. 

That  tjurunga  was  given  by  the  Missionary  Liebler  as  a  tjurunga 
of  the  Unmatjera  tribe.  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such  tribe, 
for  the  group  of  people  in  question  are  called  Aranda  anmatjera, 
and  are  a  northern  group  of  the  Aranda  tribe.  The  tjurunga 
is  in  the  Berlin  Ethnographical  Museum  (No.  VI,  35,  359)  with 
a  note  by  Liebler  (Number  of  the  note,  789/12):  "This  is  a  stone 
tjurunga,  property  of  the  woman  Naderintja."  He  remarks,  "The 
Aranda  contradict  themselves  because  they  say  that  the  human 
embryos  (ratapa)  dwell  in  the  air  and  enter  women;  but  here  they 
point  to  the  side  where  the  concentric  circles  are  connected  with 
stripes  as  the  ovary  of  the  mother  with  the  embryos.  On  the  other 
side  and  also  on  this  side  something  like  rays  emanate  from  the 
concentric  circles  and  these  rays  are  the  hair  of  the  child."  2 

1  On  the  totemic  boards  of  South  Australia  we  find  a  zig-zag  or  meander  pattern. 
The  lines  represent  the  markings  on  the  back  oC  the  iguana,  and  are  also  called 
njuntjin,  i.e.,  navel.  R.  M.  Berndt,  "Tribal  Migrations  and  Myths  Centering  on 
Ooldea",  Oceania,  XII,  p.  9. 

-  Rolirim,  Australian   Totemism,   1925,  frontispiece. 
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We  shall  now  discuss  the  role  played  by  the  concentric  <  ircle 
and  by  its  equivalent,  the  hole,  in  totemic  ritual.  At  the  alkna- 
rintja  (women  who  refuse  men)  ceremony  of  Uralpminja  (Ashes) 
performed  at  Hermannsburg  in  1929,  Wapiti,  Mulda  (Ngata-tara 
tribe),  and  their  group  of  friends  made  the  following  preparations 
for  the  ceremony.  A  yam  stick  was  tied  round  and  round  with 
string.  Then  they  took  blood  from  their  subincision  holes  and 
poured  it  on  the  outside  of  the  string  to  make  it  strong.  The  blood 
was  covered  with  charcoal  and  eaglehawk  down.  They  made  a 
little  hole  in  the  ground  and  poured  their  blood  into  it.  Eagle- 
hawk  down  was  added;  and  the  yam  stick  with  the  string  and  the 
down,  now  called  a  tnatantja,  was  then  stuck  into  the  hole.  Around 
the  hole  the  sand  was  made  smooth  and  covered  with  charcoal 
and  white  down  in  concentric  circles,  blood  being  again  used  as 
glue.  This  is  the  ilpintira.  Intjirilaka  and  Mulda  glided  round 
the  circle  on  their  knees,  sweeping  the  sand  away  with  boughs  in 
their  hands.  This  represented  the  alknarinija  women  cleaning 
themselves  after  menstruation. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1929,  Aldinga,  Mbakabaka,  and  their 
friends  of  the  Ngatatara  tribe  performed  an  opossum  ceremony,  the 
fundamental  feature  of  which  was  an  ilpintira  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  shape.  The  usual  concentric  circle  covered  with  andatta 
formed  the  central  part  of  two  ellipses  which  overlap  in  the  center. 
The  word  ilpintira  was  explained  as  meaning  ilpa  indora  (right 
in  the  womb;  or  the  superlative  of  the  womb,  like  mara  =  good, 
marendorra  =  very  good).  But  in  this  case  the  middle  part  or  circle 
is  definitely  described  as  ilpa  or  womb.  Another  name  for  this 
special  ilpintira  is  mandantara.  Manda  means  sand,  and  antara 
means  beside.  The  portions  of  the  figure  covered  with  charcoal, 
i.e.,  the  branches  of  the  cross  formed  by  the  two  ellipses,  are  called 
antara,  which  means  the  fat  on  both  sides  of  the  womb. 

As  we  have  observed  above,  in  one  of  these  ceremonies  a  small 
hole  is  surrounded  by  the  ground  drawing.  Now  there  are  two 
types  of  totemic  ceremonies  which,  although  they  seem  to  be  quite 
different,  yet  have  certain  important  aspects  in  common:  among 
others,  the  hole  or  ground  drawing  is  especially  prominent.  Old 
Moses,  one  of  Strehlow's  informants,  and,  at  the  time  when  I  was 
in  Hermannsburg,  chief  of  the  Christian  Aranda,  explained  the 
differences  and  similarities  between  various  groups  of  rites.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  in  old  times  fire  was  a  constitutive  element  of  the 
illpangura  (ordinary  totemic  ritual)  just  as  it  is  now  of  the  urum- 
bula  (series   of   totemk    ceremonies    performed    as    final    phase    of 
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initiation).  At  the  illpangura,  fire-sticks  were  hurled  at  the  boys, 
while  at  the  urumbula  the  boys  had  to  lie  down  on  the  fire.  The 
most  important  element  of  the  urumbula  (fire-urine)  or  inkura 
(hole)  ritual  is  the  hole  itself.  A  circular  hole,  decorated  inside 
with  charcoal  and  eaglehawk  down,  and  called  alpintira  or  ilpintira. 
Moses  observes  that  a  circular  alpintira  is  used  at  the  inkura,  and 
an  oblong  one  at  the  illpangura.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
however,  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  difference  between  the 
two  rites  at  this  point  is  that  the  ground  drawing  is  used  at  the 
ordinary  totemic  rite  or  illpangura,  while  the  hole  is  used  at  the 
inkura,  which  is  really  a  series  of  illpanguras.  But  both  the  con- 
centric circle  and  the  hole  are  called  ilpintira,  i.e.,  both  mean 
the  womb. 

There  are  other  evidences  of  a  common  element  between  the 
rites  of  the  inkura  and  of  the  intitjiuma  type.  Old  Jirramba,  our 
best  Aranda  informant,  said  that  mbatjalkatiuma  was  a  refreshing 
of  the  earth  (ala)  just  "like  the  whites  do  when  they  plant  things 
in  the  garden".  Mbatja  or  imbatja  means  mark  or  footprint. 
Mbatjalkatiuma  means,  therefore,  to  make  or  to  throw  up  marks 
or  footprints  in  the  sand.  In  this  action  they  sweep  the  ground 
with  their  hands  and  say,  while  the  usual  sacred  chanting  is  going 
on,  so  many  kangaroos  or  euros,  etc.,  as  grains  of  sand.  At  the  euro 
ceremony  for  Arrakutya  indaja  (Woman's  gorge)  they  pour  blood 
from  their  veins  onto  the  rock  and  this  makes  the  little  euros  come 
out  of  their  mother's  pouch.    They  sing 

Mbatja  tjinanga  nginanga   turia 

From  the  footprints  they  jump  out  and  fight  about. 

When  they  sing  this  the  young  kangaroo  and  euro  jump  out  of 
their  mothers'  teats.  But  Jirramba  also  says  that  the  inkura,  at 
which  the  footsteps  of  the  ancestors  are  remade,  is  also  a  mbatjal- 
katiuma because  it  revives,  refreshes  the  ancestors  in  the  memory 
of  the  young  generation  who  in  turn3  hand  the  tradition  down  to 
the  next  generation. 

Moreover,  in  a  number  of  tribes  the  fertility  rites  are  actually 
identical  with  a  phase  of  the  initiation  rites.  Thus  among  the 
Kakadu  the  Muraian  rites,  involving  the  use  of  a  series  of  totemic 
sticks  and  stones,  serve  both  to  multiphy  the  species  of  animals  repre- 
sented by  those  sticks  and  stones  and  to  set  a  finale  to  the  initiation 
rites.4       Again,  after  the  Gunabibi  which  is  part  of  the  initiation 

s  The  Pindupi  expression  is  kutintjingani  z=  to  turn  round,  i.e.,  the  sand. 

4  B.  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  1914.  p.   191. 
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ceremony  of  the  Murngin  tribe,  the  following  comment  was  made. 
"After  the  next  rain  a  man  comes  out  and  sees  a  lot  ol  emus  and 
kangaroos  and  all  kinds  of  animals.  He  will  say,  "My  word,  we 
sang  him  good  in  that  last  Gunabibi."  5 

We  shall  now  describe  the  nankuru  ritual  I  witnessed,  following 
with  increase  ceremonies  in  general. 

On  the  26th  day  of  August,  1929,  the  nankuru  ceremony  held 
mainly  according  to  Jumu  and  Pindupi  ritual,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  Pitjentaras,  commences. r,a 

We  see  two  mounds,  nicely  decorated  with  gum  tree  leaves,  con- 
verging northward,  between  which  all  the  performances  take  place. 
Piti-piti,  the  senior  of  the  group,  is  the  "father"  of  the  three  maliaras 
(initiands).  The  three  young  ones  kneel  and  Piti-piti  stands  behind 
them.  They  turn  round,  facing  the  spectators,  and  begin  to  glide 
in  the  sand  on  their  knees.  The  gliding  is  interrupted  by  a  kind 
of  reduced  alknantama  or  wriggling.  Finally  these  miniature  wrig- 
glings  or  tremblings  culminate  in  a  real  alknantama  and  one  of  the 
spectators  rises  and  stops  them  by  hugging  them.  On  the  per- 
formers' backs  we  see  the  concentric  circle  done  in  white  paint, 
the  inside  of  the  circle  being  red.  In  this  case  the  concentric  circle 
is  called  minpuru  and  it  means  Putu-teri,  the  place  where  the  mala 
(sand  wallaby)  ancestors  celebrated  their  nankuru.  The  second  per- 
formance held  on  the  same  day  is  very  similar  except  in  that  the 
performers  are  Jumu,  Pindupi,  and  Nambutji,  and  the  nankuru 
place  symbolized  by  the  concentric  circle  is  Maurungu. 

On  the  second  day  we  find  Kalpari  seated  in  the  nankuru  hole, 
which  is  painted  on  the  inside  with  charcoal  and  decorated  on  the 
edges  with  white  andatta.  The  place  is  Ngalinkiri,  the  next  station 
on  the  way  towards  Maurungu.  Urantukutu,  representing  the 
mother  of  the  sand  wallabies,  kneels  before  the  hole.  He  is  turning 
twigs  round  and  round:  this  represents  him  as  gathering  the  young. 
The  decorations  on  his  back  represent  the  tail  and  the  guts  of  the 
wrallaby. 

On  the  third  day  the  Jumu  appear  on  the  scene  with  a  hitherto 
unknown  ceremonial  object  called  ngapa  tjinbi.  It  is  really  the 
combination  of  several  familiar  objects:  a  tnatandja  with  a  small 
waninga  on  the  top;  and  under  the  waninga  boughs  bent  in  a 
circle  and  covered  with  string  and  birds'  down.  Urantukutu  com- 
pletely covered  with  birds'  down,  performs  the  usual  kneeling  and 
gliding  round  the  pole,  and  the  typical  circular  movements  with 

5  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  311. 

5a  Cf.  Roheim,  "A  Nankuru",  Ethnographia,  1932    (Hungarian). 
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the  boughs  in  his  hand.  This  time  the  circular  movements  signify 
that  he  is  making  a  waninga.  A  serpentine  linear  ornament  on 
the  pole  is  the  track  of  the  wallaby's  tail  in  the  sand.  Urantukutu 
is  an  old  wallaby  ancestor  who  has  been  wounded  with  a  boomerang, 
left  behind,  and  turned  to  stone  at  Ngalinkiri. 

In  the  second  scene  we  see  Piti-piti  digging  two  new  holes  within 
the  two  nankuru  mounds.  Minguri  and  Talkarara  each  stand  with 
one  leg  in  a  hole.  The  first  performer  faces  the  audience  and  his 
body  completely  covers  that  of  the  second  performer.  They  hold 
a  semicircular  bough  in  their  hand,  swinging  it  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left.  The  two  men  move  simultaneously.  Alknan- 
tama,  and  stopping  as  usual.  Now  Kanakana  appears  with  an 
oblong  waninga  and  green  boughs,  followed  by  Mataltji,  also  with 
green  boughs.  They  squeak  pi!  pi!  and  stick  the  waninga  into 
the  earth.  They  hop  and  jump  around  it,  nodding  in  a  peculiar 
fashion.  They  make  dipping  movements  with  the  boughs  and 
sway  their  bodies  right  and  left.  Finally  they  meet  at  the  waninga, 
perform  alknantama,  and  are  stopped.  The  semicircular  bough  in 
the  hand  of  Minguri  and  Talkarara  is  a  boomerang.  With  this 
boomerang  they  killed  a  real  mala  (sand  wallaby)  and  wounded 
the  old  man  wallaby's  leg  and  left  him  at  Ngalinkiri. 

In  the  third  scene  the  dance  round  the  waninga  represents  the 
act  of  puleringu,  of  being  turned  into  stone.  The  place  is  Putu- 
teri  (Ant  hill  stone)  where  there  was  a  stone  under  the  soakage 
water.  The  wallaby  ancestors  were  just  performing  the  wamulu 
ceremony  represented  in  the  scene  when  a  mamu  knrpantji  (mulga- 
demon)  bit  them.  The  devil  came  out  of  a  mulga  tree  and  took 
the  shape  of  a  dog  demon.  It  was  just  like  the  dog  of  the  Lonpa 
bird  ancestor  who  accompanied  the  wallaby  ancestors.  Where  they 
stuck  the  waninga  into  the  earth  a  soakage  arose  to  mark  the  spot. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  fourth  day  of  the  ceremony,  the  first 
scene  of  the  second  day  is  repeated  nearly  exactly.  Kalpari  is  in 
the  hole  and  Urantukutu  is  kneeling  on  a  little  mound.  Minor 
details  differ  in  the  painting  of  the  body  but  these  differences  are 
not  explained.  The  same  circular  movements  with  the  boughs. 
We  are  again  in  Ngalinkiri  but  this  time  "inside  the  nankuru".  It 
seems  therefore  that  some  ceremonies  take  place  "inside"  and  some 
"outside"  not  actually  and  topographically,  but  only  as  projected 
into  the  past.  The  circular  movements  now  mean  digging  the  hole. 
Kalpari  digs,  and  Urantukutu  fashions  the  earth  into  a  mound. 
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In  the  next  scene  we  see  Talkarara,  Kanakana  and  Minguri. 
Their  foreheads  are  completely  covered  with  feathers.  They  have 
boughs  in  their  hands  and  they  stand  in  a  row.  They  perform  a 
kind  of  reduced  copy  of  the  alknantama  wriggling.  They  hop 
about,  sway  their  bodies  and  skip  and  dance  round  Piti-piti,  who 
kneels  at  the  edge  of  a  smaller  hole,  or  rather  glides  around  the 
hole  on  his  knees.  They  all  bend  forward  toward  the  hole.  Then 
alknantama,  and  they  are  stopped  as  usual.  The  second  hole 
signifies  another  nankuru.  From  Erinyumba  the  wallaby  ancestors 
returned  to  Putu-teri  (White  ant  mound  hole)  and  there  in  the 
hole  made  by  the  white  ants,  or  on  the  hard  ground  that  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  ants'  hole,  they  held  their  nankuru.  From  there 
they  went  hunting  and  they  found  water  at  a  place  called  Mala-puta 
(Wallaby  pouch).  It  was  called  Mala-puta  because  they  found  a 
mala  there  and  a  female  with  a  young  one  in  the  pouch.  They 
found  water  at  that  place.  The  ceremony  shows  Piti-piti  finding 
water.  When  they  go  around  him,  that  is  swimming  and  when  they 
bend  forward,  that  is  drinking.  This  is  the  water  where  the  mamu 
kurpantji  (mulga  demon)  bit  them,  that  is,  where  they  were  turned 
to  stone. 

The  30th  of  August  begins  with  the  following  performance: 
Minguri  and  Junpaja  appear  with  a  kind  of  halo  like  that  of  saints, 
made  of  boughs  with  lyanpa  6  dipped  in  blood  sticking  out  of  the 
semicircular  halo  like  rays.  About  one-third  of  the  semi-circle  in 
the  middle  is  dipped  in  blood,  the  other  two  thirds  are  green.  This 
is  the  kililin.6  The  body  is  decked  with  crescents  in  black  and 
white.  Junpaja  stands  behind  Minguri.  Minguri  bends  forward 
and  begins  to  sweep  away  leaves  and  boughs  which  cover  a  ditch; 
from  the  ditch  the  figure  of  Kanakana  slowly  emerges.  His  body 
is  covered  with  concentric  circles  partly  in  black  and  white,  partly 
in  black  and  red.  As  Kanakana  rises  slowly  the  standing  figures 
perform  the  alknantama  together,  swaying  to  the  left.  When  he 
has  quite  risen  all  three  perform  the  alknantama,  sticking  close 
together.  According  to  the  explanation  we  are  again  at  Putu-teri, 
but  a  little  further,  at  a  watulpuru  7  bush.  Junpaja  is  an  old  male 
wallaby,  Minguri  a  female,  and  Kanakana  a  young  wallaby.  The 
following  lines  of  the  sacred  song  explain  the  scene: 

s  Little  sticks  with  shavings  at  one  end,  dipped  in  blood,  worn  in  the  hair,  some- 
times emanating  from  a  semicircle.  Lyanpa  is  the  Aranda  word.  Cf.  Riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,. p.  122. 

7  Unidentified  bush. 
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Watulpuru 

pilpuru 

pilpuru 

Tnurunga  bush 

shining 

shining 

Maliara 

piltina 

piltina 

Initiate 

dry 

dry8 

Wawita 

wawita  luna 

Empty  pouch 

my  empty  pouch 

Wawita 

kalparikati 

Empty  pouch 

rise  and  stand  erect. 

The  young  wallaby  comes  out  of  the  pouch  and  they  stretch  him 
to  make  him  grow. 

The  next  scene  is  again  performed  by  the  Jumus.  Therefore, 
instead  of  being  in  Putu-teri  and  its  vicinity  we  are  back  in 
Maurungu.  Lelil-tukutu  and  Urantukutu  are  sitting  on  the  ground 
and  sweeping  their  legs  with  the  boughs  as  usual.  While  sweeping 
they  shout  prr!  prr!  The  horizontal  line  decoration  of  the  body 
is  interrupted  by  concentric  circles  in  black  and  white.  They  wear 
the  peaked  kutara  on  their  heads— a  hat-like  ornament  usually  worn 
at  the  non-sacred  dance. 

The  kutara  as  a  specific  feature  of  this  performance  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  performers  are  not  ancestors,  tukurpa,  but 
demons,  nananana.  As  demons,  they  have  a  very  big  pukuti 9  (hair 
drawn  backwards  over  a  kind  of  pad,  forming  a  sort  of  pigtail)  and 
they  must  have  a  kutara  to  put  their  hair  in.  To  be  quite  precise 
we  must  call  them  nananana  tukurpa;  thus  a  link  is  formed  between 
the  two  categories  of  supernatural  beings.  A  demon-ancestor  is  a 
demon  who  in  the  mythical  period  was  turned  to  stone  or  became 
a  tjurunga  and  thus  undergoes  reincarnation.  These  demon-ances- 
tors celebrated  their  nankuru  at  Maurungu  with  the  wallaby 
ancestos,  who,  continuing  their  wanderings,  left  the  demons,  and 
the  demons  were  there  turned  to  stone:  this  is  the  moment  that 
is  represented  in  the  ritual.  They  move  the  boughs  round  and 
round,  they  are  calling  the  other  nanananas  to  come  and  gather. 
The  circular  ornament  on  their  bodies  is  called  nananana  pulji 
(devil's  navel). 

On  the  31st  of  August  the  nankuru  ends.  We  see  a  big  tnatandja 
in  the  middle  with  tjurungas  hanging  down  from  the  pole.  Uran- 
tukutu, Kalpari,  Arukula,  appear  on  the  scene,  decorated  with  the 
circular  ornament.     The  center  of  the  circle  is  red  and  the  circum- 

s  The  tnurunga  bush  is  the  decoration  of  the  maliara  at  the  nankuru.  "Throw 
it  away  if.  it  is  dry"— they  use  green  bushes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mythical  scene 
was  enacted  at  a  tnurunga  bush. 

9  All  demons  have  a  big  penis,  therefore  also  a  big  pukuti. 
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ference  consists  of  white  dots.  The  men  have  these  circles  on 
breast  and  shoulder,  one  on  the  stomach,  and  three  on  the  back. 
The  forehead  is  red,  with  white  stripes.  The  ornaments  are  maliara 
ornaments,  that  is,  they  indicate  that  the  wearer  of  them  has  just 
passed  through  the  nankuru.  The  circular  ornament  also  sym- 
polizes  the  fat  guts  of  the  mala.  They  glide  into  the  fire  and  are 
smoked  in  a  particular  way.    The  nankuru  is  ended. 

Now  this  was  not  quite  a  real  nankuru.  The  boys  who  should 
have  witnessed  it  for  the  first  time  did  not  arrive  and  hence  it  was 
not  an  initiation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Therefore  some 
of  the  details  were  left  out.  They  ought  to  have  been  all  covered 
with  blood  contributed  by  the  single  men  just  as  would  occur  for 
the  circumcision,  and  this  blood  would  then  have  been  rubbed 
off  by  the  women  in  the  camp.  Also  they  ought  to  have  eaten  the 
blood  mixed  with  human  and  dog's  excrement,  and  the  men's  hair. 
Nevertheless  it  was  quite  a  serious  nankuru  and  not  merely  a 
staged  affair  for  the  white  man.  The  men  slept  on  the  nankuru 
ground  all  the  time  and  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  approach. 
The  lack  of  initiates  did  not  decrease  the  sanctity  of  the  ceremony, 
for  the  value  is  inherent  in  the  nankuru  ground  and  hole  itself, 
in  the  objects  used,  in  the  myth  and  the  ritual. 

To  complete  the  picture  we  quote  some  of  the  descriptions  of 
this  ceremony,  from  the  personal  reminiscences  of  our  informants. 
Kulaia  and  Thomas,  two  McDonnell  Range  Aranda,  told  me  how 
when  they  were  initiated  the  young  men  were  first  chased  with 
the  namatuna  to  go  out  hunting.  Only  the  very  old  men  stopped 
on  the  ceremonial  ground  with  the  namatuna.  The  middle-aged 
men  go  with  the  youngsters  and  it  is  they  who  bring  the  meat  to 
the  old  men.  Then  the  youngsters  see  the  old  men  all  decorated, 
and  the  old  men  tjatjatuma  (explain)  the  whole  thing  to  the  young 
ones  who  are  lying  down.  They  explain  the  names  of  the  places 
and  the  wanderings  of  the  ancestors.  Afterwards  they  light  a  fire 
around  the  boys  who  lie  on  the  ground,  and  smoke  them.  The 
boys  lie  on  ashes  between  the  two  inkura  mounds.  Then  they 
make  an  indora,  that  is,  they  heat  stones  in  fire  to  "cook"  the  young 
ones.  They  dig  a  big  hole  with  their  tjurunga,  and  paint  it  with 
blood,  feather  it,  and  smoke  it  (ulpuntalelama).  Meanwhile  the 
boys  have  been  "roasting"  outside  on  the  hot  stones.  Then  the 
middle-aged  ones  call  them.  They  see  one  old  man  decorated,  a 
second,  a  third,  but  no  tnatantja.  They  run  round  (warkuntama). 
Then  they  come  to  a  big  hole  with  two  old  men  but  still  no 
tnatantja.      The    old    men    move    their    hands    round    and   round 
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(iltjirima),  and  alknantama.  Now  the  women  have  been  called 
up;  they  camp  behind  the  hill.  Beside  the  mounds  on  both  sides 
tjurunga  are  visible  standing  in  a  row.  Then  they  see  the  cere- 
monial pole  with  the  namatuna  and  ornaments  hanging  down. 
Then  they  receive  the  namatuna  and  whirl  it  all  night  to  frighten 
the  women  and  children.  The  women  and  children  do  not  dare 
10  get  up  all  night— or  rather  the  old  men  forbid  them  to  get  up. 
They  must  urinate  into  the  sand,  where  they  are.  Next  day  the 
young  men  are  decorated,  and  before  going  to  the  women  they 
go  around  the  ilpintira  and  sit  down  on  the  nankuru  ground  for 
the  first  time.  Then  they  walk  in  pairs  to  the  place  where  the 
women  have  been  smoking  a  tnurunga  bush.  The  old  men  sing 
in  the  camp: 

Maliara  maliara  purkarantji  jamb  a] 
Young  men,  young  men  are  tired,  leave  it. 

Then  the  women  ilknama  (rub)  the  boys.  The  maliara  are  now 
very  thin  and  father  and  mother  are  happy  to  see  them.  The 
women  make  a  damper  of  seeds  and  put  their  own  milk  in  it  to  make 
the  boys  fat.  Thomas  and  Kulaia  said  that  when  they  were  passing 
through  the  ceremony  they  were  frightened  that  the  old  men  might 
kill  them.  The  old  men  tell  them,  "If  you  don't  obey  we  shall 
blind  you,  kill  you,  and  bury  you  in  the  fire." 

Another  account  of  what  happened  at  an  Aranda  inkura  was  given 
by  Knatata  (Mulga  flower)  of  the  honey  ant  (jirramba)  totem,  who 
in  1929  was  the  hereditary  inkata  (chief)  of  Ndaria  (Hermanns- 
burg).  This  ungurra  (inkura)  was  celebrated  at  Owen  Springs. 
There  was  on  old  man  sitting  in  the  middle  with  the  tnatandja,  and 
the  young  men  ran  around  him.  It  was  explained  to  them  that 
this  place  was  Palankinja  10  (Round  stone  for  grinding  seed).  They 
made  a  series  of  tjilpa  (wildcat)  mbatjalkatiuma.11  In  relating  the 
sequence  of  the  ceremonies  Knatata  says,  "They  have  now  gone 
to  Ulpurumbala  (Hollow  tree  urinate),  following  the  wanderings 
of  the  tjilpa  ancestors."  Finally  the  boys  were  put  down  on  a  rock 
covered  with  a  few  tnurunga  bushes;  and  a  big  fire  was  made.  The 
boys  were  made  to  lie  down  on  the  fire  until  they  were  nearly 
burnt.  An  old  man  sat  on  each  of  the  youngsters.  They  saw  other 
old  men  who  were  painted  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that  the 

i°  Meaning  of  course  not  the  real  place  but  the  one  for  which  the  ceremony  was 
held. 

11  It  is  noteworthy  that  although  these  were  not  ceremonies  held  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  animals,  he  calls  them  mbatjalkatiuma. 
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name  of  this  place  was  Minbura  (Enlalinja  =  ornamental  mark). 
Then  they  were  taken  back  to  the  urumbula  ground,  where  they 
saw  an  old  man  in  a  big  hole  (ipiia  quanala).  It  was  explained 
to  them  that  this  was  also  Enlalinja,  and  the  ungurra  was  finished. 
When  they  went  back  to  the  women  to  eat  the  "manna"  made  with 
woman's  milk,  they  were  smoked.  This  is  called  ulpuntalelama. 
Now  they  are  real  men  (atuantora).  When  they  grind  the  seed 
the  boys'  "mothers"  and  "sisters"  put  some  of  their  milk  into  it. 

The  significance  of  fire  and  smoke  as  one  of  the  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  Australian  initiation  rites  has  hitherto  not  been  noticed. 
Another  form  of  the  fire  ceremony  connected  with  the  final  phase 
of  initiation  among  the  Aranda  has  been  described  by  Spencer 
and  Gillen: 

"On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  Engwura  (inkura) 
ground  the  light  of  the  women's  campfires  could  be  seen  flicker- 
ing amongst  the  trees.  All  night  long  also  the  old  men  kept 
shouting  across  to  the  women,  who  answered  back  again,  and  the 
scene  was  one  of  great  excitement.  An  old  man  would  shout  out: 
'What  are  you  doing?'  and  the  women  would  answer,  'We  are 
making  a  fire.'  'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  fire?'  to  which 
the  reply  would  come:  'We  are  going  to  burn  the  men.'  In  the 
women's  camp  all  were  gathered  together  at  one  spot  and  here, 
side  by  side,  the  Panunga  and  Bultara  women  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Purula  and  Kumara  12  on  the  other,  dug  out,  each  of  them, 
a  shallow  pit  about  two  yards  in  diameter  and  in  each  of  these, 
towards  daybreak,  they  made  a  fire.  In  the  early  morning  light 
the  men  filed  down  into  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river  on  which  they 
formed  a  long  string  reaching  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  On  the 
opposite  side  they  halted  about  fifty  yards  from  the  group  of  women 
and  children  who  were  standing  behind  the  two  fires  which  were 
now  giving  off  dense  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  green  bushes,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  red-hot  embers.  The  women,  bending  one 
leg  while  they  slightly  swayed  the  body  and  beckoned  the  men 
forwards  with  their  hands,  kept  calling  'kutta,  kutta,  kutta.'  First 
of  all  one  of  the  initiators  with  his  special  initiand  ran  forward, 
taking  a  semicircular  course,  from  the  men  towards  the  women  and 
then  back  again.  After  each  of  them  had  done  this,  then  in  turn 
they  led  their  men,  running,  up  to  the  fires  and  on  one  or  other 
of  these  the  young  men  knelt  down,  the  Panunga  and  Bultara  men 
on  the  fire  made  by  the  Purula  and  Kumara  women,  and  vice  versa; 

i2  These  are  all  names  of  Aranda  marriage  classes. 
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while  the  women  put  their  hands  on  the  men's  shoulders  and  pressed 
them  down.  In  this  way  the  performance  was  rapidly  gone  through, 
not  a  word  being  spoken  when  once  the  ceremony  had  begun,  each 
man  simply  kneeling  down  in  the  smoke  for  at  most  half  a 
minute."  13 

Among  the  Warramunga  the  fire  ceremony  seems  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  initiation  rites,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
originally  the  situation  was  the  same  as  in  the  Aranda  and  neigh- 
boring tribes.  The  fire  ceremony  began  with  a  kind  of  ritual  jeer- 
ing and  poking  fun  at  one  another.  Next  day  the  men  approached 
the  women  in  a  kind  of  undulating  line  on  their  knees  and  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  women,  the  men  all  arose  and  swayed 
their  bodies  from  side  to  side  with  an  exaggerated  high  knee  action. 
Suddenly  wheeling  round,  they  turned,  passed  in  front  of  the 
women,  and  ran  back  to  their  camp.  An  hour  later  the  camp 
was  deserted  save  for  a  few  old  men  who  stayed  behind.  The  others 
had  gone  out  into  the  scrub  in  one  direction  and  the  women  in 
another,  as  until  the  ceremony  was  complete  the  younger  men 
passing  through  it  were  in  the  charge  of  the  old  men  and  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  lubras  (women).  It  was 
a  week  before  the  party  returned.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  had 
been  kept  out  in  the  bush,  hunting  for  all  kinds  of  food.  Then 
the  grotesque  element  in  the  ceremony  was  taken  up  again.  They 
kept  doing  the  opposite  of  what  would  have  been  done  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Indeed  it  was  a  kind  of  saturnalia,  but  free 
from  all  sexual  license.  As  soon  as  the  party  returned  from  the 
bush  the  Kingilli  (moiety  name)  men  set  to  work  to  make  certain 
huge  torches  called  wanmarwisi.  Twelve  saplings  were  cut  down, 
each  of  them  furnishing  a  straight  pole  about  fifteen  feet  long. 
Then  a  large  number  of  gum  twigs  with  the  leaves  attached  were 
cut  and  tied  tightly  in  to  the  central  pole.  These  long  torches 
were  placed  slanting  against  a  wurley.  After  a  time  each  was  lifted 
by  a  Kingilli  man  (one  of  the  moieties)  and  holding  them  in  both 
hands  the  twelve  men  danced  and  pranced  about  in  front  of  the 
opening,  first  of  all  facing  the  Ulburu  (other  moiety)  men  inside, 
and  then  turning  their  backs  upon  them,  singing  wildly  as  they 
did  so.  Finally  a  sham  attack  of  the  men  against  the  wurley  took 
place,  the  women  having  sought  refuge  in  the  wurley.  All  this 
was  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  merriment  and  good  humor;  indeed 
the  natives  say  that  the  one  object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  make 
everyone  good-tempered  and  kindly  disposed  to  his  fellow  tribes- 
is  |',.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillcn,  The  Aruntd,  1927,  I,  p[>.  295-8. 
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men.  "The  real  fire  ceremony  which  now  followed  is,  however, 
a  more  serious  matter,  though  again  its  object  is  stated  to  be  that 
of  bringing  old  quarrels  to  an  end.  If  for  example,  there  be  two 
men  who  have  had  a  serious  dispute  which  has  not  been  finally 
settled  up,  they  must  now  meet,  and,  so  to  speak,  fight  it  out  with 
fiery  wands  after  which  it  may  never  be  referred  to  again." 14 
Other  features  of  the  ceremony  are  the  scattering  of  clouds  of  sparks 
over  the  performers.15  The  ends  of  the  poles  were  thrust  into 
the  fires  and  the  men  charged,  full  tilt,  holding  the  torches  like 
bayonets,  and  driving  the  blazing  end  into  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  natives  in  the  center  of  which  stood  a  man  with  whom,  a  year 
before,  one  of  them  had  had  a  serious  quarrel.  Warded  off  with 
clubs  and  spear-throwers,  the  torch  glanced  upwards.  The  women 
kept  wailing  and  burning  themselves  with  lighted  twigs  under  the 
impression,  so  they  said,  that  by  doing  this  they  would  prevent 
the  men  from  seriously  hurting  themselves.16 

Fire  ceremonies  also  occur  in  the  initiation  rites  of  the  Melville 
Islanders  and  the  Kakadu.17  More  similarity  to  the  role  of  the 
fire  in  the  inkura  rite  can  be  found  in  the  excellent  description 
of  the  complicated  Murngin  initiation  rites  given  by  Lloyd  Warner. 
At  a  certain  phase  of  the  rite  the  women  make  a  fire  which  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  ceremonial  camp.  The  fire  moves  in  towards 
the  men.  The  men  shave  and  cut  their  hair  to  give  themselves  a 
"new"  appearance.  The  women  in  camp  also  paint  themselves 
as  well  as  all  their  possessions,  to  make  them  look  "new".  The 
men  come  out  of  their  ceremonial  ground  and  through  the  fire 
to  the  main  camp.18 

Again  we  find  fire  in  connection  with  a  hole  at  the  flying  fox 
and  kangaroo  dance.  Two  lines  of  "gray  kangaroos"  represented 
by  men  are  formed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  triangular  dance  hole. 
Three  groups  of  men  sit  inside  with  their  ceremonial  headdress  on. 
A  line  of  fire  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  dance  hole,  and  as  they 
dance  around  it  the  kangaroos  hop  over  the  fire.19 

At  the  stone  fire  and  snake  dance  all  the  men  go  to  the  general 
tamp  and  divide  into  groups  around  the  various  stone  fires.  As 
the  women  dance  around  them,  all  the  men  hold  their  heads  over 

n  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904,  pp.  380-7. 

is  Ibid.,  p.  388. 

isSpencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory,  1914,  pp.  101,  108,  130. 

i"  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes,  pp.  388,  391. 

1*  L.  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  325. 

19  Ibid,  pp,  325,  327. 
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the  fires,  inhaling  the  smoke  and  heat.  They  also  squat  over  the 
fire  to  allow  the  smoke  to  enter  the  anal  opening.  According  to 
the  native  interpretation,  when  the  men  inhale  the.  smoke  this 
means  "that  we  can  eat  any  kind  of  food".  When  they  put  their 
anuses  over  the  fire,  "This  is  like  the  Wawilak  women  (mythical 
prototypes  of  the  ritual)  did  when  the  baby  was  born."  The  women 
go  through  this  same  healing  and  purification  rite  today. 

Several  days  later  the  women  bake  a  large  palm  nut  loaf.  The 
ceremonial  bread  is  divided  and  eaten  by  all  the  men  who  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremony.  Another  big  stone  fire  is  made.  New  body 
ornaments  are  placed  on  each  man  and  green  bushes  are  held 
in  the  hand  of  each  mature  male  to  symbolize  the  trees  that  sur- 
round their  ceremonial  ground.  The  men  dance  around  the  stone 
fire  and  the  women  around  them.  Ironwood  leaves  are  put  in  the 
fire  and  a  smoking  branch  is  brushed  over  all  the  males  and  females 
who  have  been  in  the  ceremony.  To  make  a  heavy  steam,  wet 
grass  is  put  on  the  fire  and  the  neophytes  placed  over  it  so  that  both 
mouth  and  arms  are  supposedly  filled  with  purifying  steam.20  At 
an  earlier  phase  of  the  ceremony  the  circumcised  youths  are  steamed. 
Two  logs  are  laid  over  two  other  logs  placed  directly  over  a  stone 
fire.  The  boy  stands  on  the  upper  logs  and  squats  over  the  fire. 
The  dampened  leaves  are  thrown  into  the  fire  and  produce  a  thick 
steam,  which  pours  around  the  boy  and  is  supposed  to  enter  his 
anus,  to  go  all  through  his  body,  and  to  come  out  of  his  mouth. 
This  is  to  make  him  a  very  "strong"  man.  It  prevents  him  from 
being  greedy  or  noticing  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  thirst.  It  is  to 
help  insure  his  having  plenty  of  kangaroo,  fish,  and  other  animal 
and  vegetable  food.21 

The  ritual  significance  of  the  ditch  or  hole  or  circle  combined 
with  fire  is  not  limited  to  the  part  of  Australia  in  which  initiation 
rites  involve  circum-  or  sub-incision.  We  find  these  features  in 
the  bora  type  of  ritual  with  tooth  avulsion.  We  quote  from  Howitt 
who  describes  the  kuringal  ceremonies  of  the  Yuin  tribe.  The  term 
kuringal  (of  the  bush)  includes  two  slightly  different  forms  of  the 
initiation  ceremonies  which  are  called  respectively  Bunan  and 
Kadja-wallung.  The  Bunan  is  distinguished  from  the  Kadja- 
wallung  by  having  a  circular  ring  of  earth  within  which  the  pre- 
liminary ceremonies  take  place,  and  a  small  sacred  enclosure,  at 
a  distance,  connected  with  the  Bunan  by  a  path.  This  form  con- 
nects the  Bunan  with  the  Burbung  of  the  Wiradjuri,  the  Bora  of 

20  Ibid.,   pp.    328-9. 

-1  Ibid.,  p.  288. 
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the  Kamilaroi,  and  the  Bora  of  some  Queensland  tribes.  In  t he 
Kadja-wallung  the  circular  mound  is  absent,  and  instead  there  is 
only  a  small  clear  space.-2  The  analogy  with  Central  Australia  is 
striking;  the  Kadja-wallung  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  totemic 
ceremony  with  the  hard  ground  (karingbanga),  while  it  seems  prob- 
able that  all  ceremonies  of  the  mound  and  ditch  type,  nankuru 
and  bunan,  are  offshoots  of  the  same  stem.  "When  all  the  con- 
tingents have  arrived,  the  men,  about  day-break,  rush  off,  each 
carrying  a  fire-stick  or  a  burning  log.  They  run  into  the  great 
Bunan  and  throw  the  burning  wood  into  a  heap  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  and  pile  up  bark  and  dead  wood  on  it  to  make  a  great 
fire.  The  boy  is  told  by  his  guardians  to  look  at  the  fire  and  not 
to  move  away  on  any  account.  While  this  is  being  arranged,  the 
Gommeras  (medicine  men)  are  building  up  a  fire  to  roast  the 
boys."  23  At  the  Wolgal  kuringal,  the  logs  are  placed  on  a  mound 
before  a  great  fire  and  behind  each  boy  stands  his  mother.  The 
medicine  men  stand  just  inside  the  ring,  a  little  way  from  the  fire 
so  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  boys  from  shifting  before  the  medi- 
cine men  think  they  have  been  sufficiently  put  to  the  test.  Later 
on  the  boys  crawl  under  arches  and  stand  in  a  hole  when  their 
tooth  is  knocked  out.24  Fraser  describes  the  Bora  of  the  Murring- 
garri.  "A  fire  is  kept-  constantly  burning  in  the  center  of  this  upper 
ling.  The  boy  is  made  to  lie  within  the  ring  prone  on  the  ground 
for  weeks,  it  may  be,  getting  only  a  very  little  food  and  water  now 
and  then.  When  he  wishes  to  go  outside  the  old  men  carry  him 
over  the  raised  border  of  the  ring."  25  Two  old  men  bring  the 
boy  at  a  run  towards  the  fire.  The  men  join  hands  and  form  a 
ring  around  the  fire  and  one  old  man  runs  around  the  inside  of 
the  ring  beating  a  shield.  A  woman,  usually  the  boy's  own  mother, 
then  steps  within  the  ring,  and  catching  the  boy  under  the  arms, 
lifts  him  from  the  ground  once,  sets  him  down,  and  then  retires. 
Every  man  present,  the  boy  included,  now  jumps  upon  the  decaying 
embers  until  the  fire  is  extinguished.26 

Another  very  characteristic  instance  of  the  fire  ceremony  as  found 
in  the  wonggoa  type  of  initiation  (Northeastern  and  Central  Vic- 
toria) is  given  by  R.  H.  Mathews:    "A  number  of  men  have  provided 

--  A.  W.  Hewitt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  p.  519.  Cf.  tor 
Southwestern  Queensland,  A.  M.  Duncan-Kemp,  Our  Sandhill  Country,   1933,  p.   185. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  525-6. 

24  ibid.,  p.  564. 

25  J.  Fraser,  The  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales,  1892,  p.  13. 
2e  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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themselves  with  green  boughs  having  a  dense  foliage  and  a  stem 
about  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  They  catch  hold  of  these  boughs 
by  the  stem  and  hold  them  up  over  the  novices  where  they  are 
standing  in  the  circle,  thus  forming  a  thick  leafy  canopy  over  their 
heads.  They  pick  up  a  kind  of  bark  shovel  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  tennis  racket  and  commence  throwing  the  hot  ashes  from  the  fire, 
over  the  bough  canopy.  The  boys  underneath  are  surging  round 
and  round  in  a  compact  body  whilst  the  men  hold  the  boughs  close 
together  overhead,  trying  to  ward  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
falling  coals  and  ashes."  27  When  the  ceremonies  are  ended  and 
the  novices  are  brought  back  to  the  women's  camp  they  are  required 
to  stand  in  a  dense  smoke.2S  The  Euahlayi  fire  ceremony  at  the 
Boorah  consists  in  throwing  the  weapons  into  the  fire.  Then  they 
snatch  up  the  coals  left  from  the  weapons  and  rub  them  into  their 
limbs,  trampling  on  the  edge  of  the  fire.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
absorb  the  sacred  coals,  from  which  they  will  derive  new  powers.29 
In  the  initiation  rites  of  the  Kabi  tribe  we  again  find  both  the  hole 
and  the  fire  ceremony.  "A  hole  was  made  in  the  ground.  One 
of  the  old  men  went  into  it  and  represented  various  animals,  such 
as  the  emu  and  the  kangaroo."  30  An  immense  fire  is  prepared 
by  the  old  men  and  the  boys  are  made  to  jump  upon  the  red-hot 
embers  until  they  are  extinguished.31 

The  parallels  serve  merely  to  show  the  age  and  significance  of 
the  rite  but  if  we  wish  to  explain  the  ceremony  we  must  take  one 
of  the  best  known  areas  as  our  starting  point.  We  see  that  in  con- 
nection with  a  phase  of  the  initiation  rite  in  which  mounds,  ditches, 
or  holes,  are  prominent,  the  fire  and  smoke  ceremonies  figure  in 
two  main  ways.  In  one  case,  the  fire  is  an  ordeal  which  the  boys 
have  to  suffer  as  part  of  the  nankuru  rite;  in  the  other,  they  are 
smoked  as  a  rite  de  passage  which  re-aggregates  them  to  the  society 
of  women.  As  this  rite  is  followed  by  the  novices'  eating  food 
prepared  with  mothers'  milk,  and  as  moreover,  death  and  rebirth 
are  the  typical  contents  of  all  initiation  rites,  it  would  not  surprise 
us  if  we  found  that  what  happened  to  the  novices  at  the  nankuru 
and  on  the  way  from  the  nankuru  to  the  women  was  a  repetition 
of  the  coming  out  of  the  baby  from  its  mother's  womb  and  of  its 
first  steps  into  a  new  world. 

-'Ethnological  Notes  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Neiu  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
1905,  p.  109. 

28  ibid.,  p.  1 19 

29  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  1905,  p.  71. 

•;"  ].  Mathew,  Two  Representative  Tribes  of  Queensland,  1910,  p.  101. 
si  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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Among  the  Aranda,  when  the  child  is  born  hot  earth  is  put  on 
the  body  of  the  mother.  The  new-born  child  has  a  pale  red  skin 
which  begins  to  get  darker  alter  a  few  weeks.  The  ceremon)  oi 
smoking  mother  and  child  is  performed  to  hasten  this  process  and 
to  increase  the  milk  supply  of  the  mother.  The  grandmother  digs 
a  hole,  (ills  it  with  twigs,  and  erects  a  construction  of  tnurunga 
(Eremophila  lbngifolia)  branches  above  it.  The  grandmother  then 
lights  the  green  twigs,  mother  and  child  sit  on  the  tnurunga 
branches,  and  are  soon  wrapped  up  in  the  smoke.  With  the  lit 
green  twigs  the  grandmother  strokes  the  face,  breasts,  back,  and 
abdomen  of  her  daughter-in-law  who,  in  consequence  of  these  passes, 
will  have  plenty  of  milk.  Then  the  mother  squats  over  the  fire 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  Among  the  Jumu  and  Pindupi,  warm 
sand  and  ashes  are  put  on  the  belly  of  the  woman  and  then  they 
smoke  her.  She  sits  with  legs  wide  apart  at  the  fire,  and  they  smoke 
the  vulva  to  stop  the  bleeding.  After  childbirth,  her  insides  are  sup- 
posed to  stink,  and  she  must  be  smoked  before  she  can  have  inter- 
course with  her  husband. 

It  seems  therefore  quite  obvious  that  the  initiates  emerging  from 
the  nankuru  enclosure  are  now  reborn  from  the  hole,  the  ilpintira 
(superlative  of  the  womb).  They  are  smoked  as  babies  should  be 
and  duly  fed  with  mothers'  milk.  If  we  remember  the  Aranda 
variant  of  the  rite  according  to  which  the  hole  itself,  after  having 
been  first  lined  with  blood,  is  smoked,  the  parallel  of  the  smoking 
of  the  vulva  to  prevent  further  bleeding  is  particularly  obvious. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Murngin  rite  the  men  who  sit  over 
the  fire  are  regarded  as  personifying  women  after  childbirth.  I 
think  therefore  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  ditch,  the 
hole,  and  the  concentric  circle  in  Australian  totemic  or  initiation 
rites  signify  the  female  genital  organ.  Besides,  as  Kanakana  (Mula- 
ratara)  said  that  the  vagina  is  hot  and  therefore  the  penis  dies  in 
the  vagina,  the  combination  of  fire  and  hole  is  sufficiently  explained. 

Further  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  interpretation  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  nankuru  myths:  We  have  not  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ngapatjinbi.  It  occurs  in  the  myth  of  the  mala  (sand 
wallaby)  ancestors  who  came  from  a  place  called  Tijkari  (Crowd) 
to  Mala-kuntinta  (wallaby  cook  it).  There  they  cooked  mala  meat. 
One  old  man  painted  himself  and  where  he  painted  himself,  a  desert 
oak  arose.  They  came  to  a  place  called  Ngarinta  (Sleep)  and  they 
slept  there.  Then  they  came  to  Arutupa  (Round  rock  hole)  and 
there  is  a  deep  rock-hole  at  the  place  now.  They  made  a  wamulu 
and  where  the  old  man  stood,  a  desert  oak  arose.    Then  they  came 
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to  Tultuna  (Bent  down)  and  there  they  saw  a  nananana  (demon) 
who  stood  bent  down.  On  the  road  they  wamulutunu  (made  a 
ceremony),  again  sat  in  a  row.  They  went  to  Maurungu  (Jumu 
word  for  nankuru)  and  made  a  big  nankuru  there,  seated  in  a  big 
hole.  Near  Maurungu  one  of  the  men  stood  up  with  the  ngapa- 
tjinbi.  Ngapa  means  water,  and  tjinbi  is  modified  from  tjinti  — 
vulva.  It  represents  a  t atari  alpi  =lizard  womb,  i.e.,  womb  of  a 
lizard  woman.  A  lizard  woman  was  living  at  that  place  permanently 
and  the  waterhole  (ngapa)  belonged  to  her.  She  had  a  tjinti  (vulva). 
This  woman  kuntankaringu  (became  a  kuntanka)  at  the  lake,  and 
this  is  shown  by  the  men  in  the  ceremony. 

The  rest  of  the  story  does  not  interest  us  for  the  moment.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  connection  with  the  big  "hole"  ritual  of  the  Jumu 
tribe  a  ceremony  is  performed  at  which  a  circular  object  appears 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  womb  or  of  the  vulva.  But  as  this  was 
a  "psychoanalytic"  initiation  ceremony  32  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
relate  two  of  the  dreams  dreamt  by  the  men  who  conducted  the 
rites. 

Dream  of  Talkarara,  2jth  of  August: 

He  made  a  campfire  and  then  he  saw  another  campfire  burning 
by  itself.  It  burnt  all  the  grass  and  it  came  towards  him.  He  ran 
away.  He  ran  into  a  creek,  always  bending  down  and  looking 
behind.  Then  he  came  into  a  little  creek  which  was  the  tributary 
of  the  big  one.  Then  he  went  up  a  mountain  and  the  fire  was  a 
long  way  back.  He  came  to  another  big  creek;  there  he  found 
two  men  who  had  been  digging  unripe  jalka  (yams).  He  stopped 
and  told  them,  "I  am  running  away  and  a  mamu  waru  (fire  devil) 
is  coming."  In  the  big  creek  there  was  a  big  rock  lying  across  and 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  rock.  He  tried  to  go  through  the  hole  but 
he  could  not  not,  it  was  too  narrow;  he  got  only  half  way.  He  went 
back  again  and  walked  through  the  creek  on  all  fours.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  a  lot  of  ilindja-grass  in  another  little  creek, 
a  tributary  of  this  one.  This  creek  was  very  narrow.  He  always 
walked  bent  down.  Then  he  passed  under  an  arch  formed  of  a 
gum  tree  root.  Then  he  came  into  a  dense  gum  tree  scrub.  He 
saw  a  big  waterhole  with  plenty  of  ducks.  He  went  round  the  water, 
because  he  was  afraid  of  the  muruntu  (water  serpent). 

Even  if  the  many  narrow  passages  were  not  there  to  tell  us  that 
this  is  a  birth  dream  we  should  be  convinced  of  this  by  the  first 

32  1  mean,  of  course,  that  I  noted  the  dreams  of  the  initiators,  including  their 
associations. 
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association:  the  place  where  the  fire  originates  is  called  Tutunka. 
Tutunka  means  a  baby  held  in  the  arm  of  its  mother.  The  mythical 
kantjilpa '•'''•''  woman  held  her  baby  "tutunka"  at  that  place.  He  is 
a  kangaroo  and  this  is  his  birthplace.  The  rock  across  the  creek 
is  a  place  called  Ala  (Hole).  Here  the  same  woman  nursed  her 
child  in  the  same  way  tutunka.  Again  the  dreamer  observes  with 
pride,  "It  is  ngurra  ngaiuku  (my  place)."  There  is  a  crack  in  the 
middle  of  the  rock  and  they  used  to  creep  through  that  hole  when 
they  were  children.  The  ilindja  grass  is  like  a  place  called  Kata- 
wiri-wita  (circular  string  on  head  used  by  women).  The  same 
kantjilpa  woman  wore  this  decoration  there. 

The  other  outstanding  feature  of  the  dream  is  the  fire  as  perse- 
cutor. The  dreamer  speaks  of  two  men  who  fought  because  there 
was  some  trouble  about  the  distribution  of  the  meat.  There  was 
a  big  fire  at  that  place  for  hunting.  His  father  was  one  of  those 
who  made  the  fire.  The  two  men  look  like  Piti-piti  and  Punatari 
(two  old  men  in  the  camp).  The  place  where  they  dig  is  Aturita 
(Root).  He  lived  there  as  a  child.  There  again  he  remembers  a 
quarrel  among  the  men  about  the  meat.  Mataltji,  his  mama  nujulpa 
(adopting  father)  speared  Wantamana  (another  "father  of  his"). 
The  fire  was  not  an  ordinary  fire,  it  was  Ukurungu,  a  fire  demon, 
who  comes  from  the  west  under  the  ground  and  blazes  up  suddenly. 
The  medicine  men  throw  magic  stones  at  the  fire  demon  and  stamp 
the  fire  out.  "Ngaiuku  mama  nankari  pulka,"  he  remarks  with 
pride.  ("My  father  was  a  big  medicine  man.")  The  two  antago- 
nists who  appear  in  the  associations  (the  two  men  in  the  dream) 
evidently  represent  the  "bad"  and  the  "good"  father;  the  "fire 
demon"  and  his  real  father,  the  medicine  man.  The  name  of  the 
place  from  where  he  runs  away  is  tutunka,  a  word  that  means  a 
mother  holding  her  child  on  her  arm.  He  runs  away  from  the 
mother-child  situation,  he  is  separated  from  the  mother,  i.e.,  he  is 
born.    The  birth  anxiety  is  equated  with  the  "bad"  father. 

The  second  dream  contains  equally  clear  proof  of  the  birth  sig- 
nificance of  the  rite. 

Dream  of  Waru-tukutu  on  the  29th  of  August: 

He  sat  down  and  an  opossum  sat  down  opposite  him.  He  went 
to  kill  it  but  it  ran  up  his  body  and  sat  on  his  shoulder.  Then 
it  jumped  down  again  and  again  sat  opposite  on  the  same  place. 
It  had  a  young  male  opossum  in  its  pouch.     He  pulled  the  young 

33  Kantjilpa,  he  explained,  is  a  small  animal  like  a  rat,  with  feet  like  a  donkey's  (?). 
The  place  is  a  kangaroo  place. 
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male  out  by  the  tail  and  put  it  into  his  own  belly  and  then  back 
again  into  its  mother's  pouch.  He  had  a  little  "waddie"  (stick) 
and  was  just  going  to  throw  it  when  the  opossum  disappeared.  He 
kept  digging  but  he  could  not  find  it.  Now  two  big  opossums  came 
cut  through  another  hole,  the  young  one  having  grown  up  mean- 
while. The  two  opossums  ran  towards  him;  they  both  ran  right 
into  his  belly  through  his  navel.  First  he  thought,  it  must  be  a 
mamu! .  He  stood  thinking  and  they  came  right  out  of  his  anus  and 
sat  down  at  another  place.  They  were  white  now;  before  they  had 
been  gray.  Then  the  opossum  had  young  ones  on  her  back  again 
and  she  climbed  up  a  tree.  He  sat  on  a  forked  branch.  The  opos- 
sum came  down  again,  it  walked  a  little  way,  and  then  it  went  in. 
He  walked  around  looking  at  the  place  where  they  went  in.  They 
went  under  the  ground  and  he  saw  them  coming  out  behind  him. 
They  were  sitting  down  fenced  in  by  stones.  Now  it  was  a  human 
woman  with  a  baby.  She  held  the  baby  on  her  arm  (ampunkanyi). 
He  pushed  his  spear  through  under  the  stone  and  lifted  the  stone; 
and  the  woman  became  an  opossum  again,  and  he  chased  it.  The 
animal  ran  around  a  tree.  He  caught  it  by  the  front  leg,  it  bit 
him;  his  hand  hung  down,  it  was  limp.  He  got  angry  and  tried 
to  kill  it  but  it  ran  into  a  hollow  tree.  Then  he  made  a  hole 
under  the  tree  and  lit  a  fire.  When  the  smoke  came  the  opossums 
went  up  into  the  boughs.  He  killed  them  with  his  stick,  and  then 
he  cooked  and  ate  them.  He  went  back  and  lay  down  in  the 
shadow.  He  covered  himself  with  sand.  His  skin  swelled  up  and 
water  came  out  like  a  boil.  He  was  all  covered  with  sores.  The 
sores  healed  and  his  skin  came  off.  He  was  white  now.  Then 
his  belly  burst  and  he  fell  back  dead.  He  awoke  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  alive. 

The  place  where  he  first  sees  the  opossum  is  like  Waru-kula  (Wal- 
laby sits).  This  is  his  ngurra  walta  (totemic  place)  and  also  his 
birthplace.  The  opossum  climbing  up  the  tree  reminds  him  of 
Antjilpiri.  There  he  saw  an  opossum  with  a  young  one  on  the  back 
climb  up  a  tree  like  that.  At  Antjilpiri  they  sat  down  in  a  circle 
and  made  a  kutitji  [utnitjija,  an  increase  rite).  They  made  this 
kutitji  on  the  nankuru  ground.  They  made  two  holes  and  put 
fire  under  the  boys.    It  was  an  okalpi  34  utnitjija. 

The  place  where  the  woman  sits  looks  like  Tjiri  (Elbow).  A 
Nyinga  (Frost)  ancestor  was  lying  on  his  elbow  there  and  he  saw 

34  This  totem  animal  is  called  rock-wallaby  by  Strehlow.  The  oka^i  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  wallaby.  The  mala  is  sometimes  called  a  sand-wallaby,  sometimes  a 
kangaroo-rat.     C.  Strehlow,  Die  Aranda  und  Luritjastamme,  1908,  II,  pp.  61,62. 
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stones  rising  up  out  of  the  earth  and  then  the  stones  opened  in  the 
middle  and  there  was  a  hole  in  each  stone.  Here,  too,  they  held  a 
wallaby  nankuru.  At  the  fust  nankuru  he  was  one  of  the  novices; 
at  the  second,  one  of  the  initiators.  A  nenu  (kind  of  rat)  really 
bit  him  once,  as  the  opossum  bites  him  in  the  dream.  Then  he  says, 
"I  had  a  fight  with  my  elder  brother,  because  I  did  not  give  him 
some  dog's  meat." 

For  one  thing,  we  see  that  the  opossum  mother  and  opossum  son 
in  the  dream  really  mean  a  wallaby  mother  and  her  son.  Then 
we  see  the  close  connection  with  the  symbolism  of  the  nankuru. 
In  the  first  and  third  part  the  dreamer  Waru-tukutu  is  pregnant 
himself:  the  young  opossum's  pouch  is  in  his  belly,  then  again  on 
his  shoulder,  just  as  it  was  previously  on  its  mother's  shoulder. 
Then  he  gives  birth  to  the  opossum  through  his  anus.  Finally  he 
bursts  and  dies,  which  looks  like  dying  in  the  role  of  a  woman  in 
childbirth.  In  the  second  part  we  see  the  dreamer  in  a  manifestly 
male  attitude.  He  thrusts  a  spear  towards  a  woman  who  has  a  little 
baby  and  whom  he  calls  pretty.  At  the  same  place  an  ancestor 
saw  something,  a  stone  that  rises  out  of  nowhere  and  suddenly  there 
is  a  hole  in  it.  We  shall  conjecture  that  the  vision  refers  to  the 
primal  scene:  first  the  hole  and  then  the  rising  stone,  the  vagina, 
and  then  the  penis  in  erection.  He  is  taking  the  part  of  the  father 
in  the  primal  scene,  and  separating  a  mother  from  her  child.  The 
male  aggression  lasts  until  he  is  bitten  by  the  opossum  and  his 
"hand"  is  limp  and  useless  (castration  anxiety).  He  talks  about 
his  childhood.  He  tells  me  that  he  was  a  very  aggressive  child; 
he  used  to  throw  stones  at  adults.  Now  he  is  a  very  quiet  man. 
"When  I  was  a  little  boy,"  he  says,  "I  always  stopped  in  the  camp 
with  mother."  Then  he  talks  about  his  mother,  how  she  used  to 
incite  him  to  throw  his  stick  at  birds  and  at  larger  animals.  But 
she  did  not  like  him  to  go  far.  She  would  say,  "Look  at  that  stump! 
It  is  a  blood-avenger!"  And  he  would  run  back  to  her  crying, 
"Come,  come,  take  me!"  And  she  would  soothe  him,  "All  right, 
my  dear,"  pick  him  up,  and  carry  him  on  her  shoulder. 

The  two  tendencies  represented  in  these  reminiscences  are  "male 
aggression  aided  by  the  mother",  and  the  flight  tendency  "back  to 
the  mother".  In  the  dream  this  tendency  is  only  represented  by 
the  young  opossum  and  by  the  animal  disappearing  into  a  hole. 
We  see  quite  clearly  the  body  destruction  tendency  (tearing  the 
young  opossum  out  of  the  pouch)  and  the  corresponding  talio 
anxiety  (swelling  and  bursting)  in  connection  with  a  delivery  dream. 
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He  has  eaten  the  mother  opossum  and  now  tie  has  opossums  in  his 
inside  and  gives  birth  to  them  through  the  anus. 

In  the  dream  of  Talkarara,  a  Pitjentara,  the  birth  aspect  of  the 
nankuru  rite  is  quite  manifest,  but  in  this  latter  case  the  main 
identification  of  the  dreamer  is  with  the  mother,  not  the  child. 
He  is  a  Nambutji.  Now  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Nambutji  that 
every  young  man  acts  as  "boy-wife"  to  the  man  who  has  circumcised 
him  and  who  is  also  his  future  father-in-law.  At  the  first  nankuru 
mentioned  in  the  association  material,  Waru-tukutu  was  therefore 
still  in  the  female  role;  at  the  end,  when  he  was  among  the  initiators, 
he  already  had  a  wife.  We  have  hitherto  stressed  only  the  birth 
aspect  of  the  ritual,  the  novice  coming  out  of  the  womb  (hole). 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  like  Waru-tukutu  in  the  dream,  the 
performers,  by  wearing  the  concentric  circle,  the  navel  (vagina) 
ornament,  and  by  squatting  over  the  fire,  are  also  playing  the  role 
of  mothers.  Similarly  we  observe  that  the  tjurunga  bears  the  mark 
of  the  concentric  circle  which  symbolizes  the  place  where  the  hero 
(whom  the  tjurunga  represents)  "went  in".  Thus  we  find  that  a 
combined  representation  of  the  subject  with  the  object 35  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  these  rites. 

We  have  proved  that  the  hole  and  the  concentric  circle  represent 
the  female  genital  organ.  Strictly  speaking,  we  have  proved  this 
only  for  Central  Australia.  But  we  find  data  here  and  there  which 
make  a  generalization  at  least  probable.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  type  of  ceremony  the  Caaro  of  the  Watchandie  belonged  to 
but  at  any  rate  we  know  that  there  is  a  pit  in  it  and  that  the  pit  was 
so  dug  and  decorated  with  bushes  as  to  represent  the  private  parts 
of  a  female.36  A  similar  "manifest"  meaning  of  the  ditch  occurs 
in  Murngin  ritual.  At  a  certain  phase  of  the  Gunabibi  (a  part  of 
the  initiation  rite),  a  crescent-shaped  trench,  a  kartdjur,  is  dug,  and 
the  round  taboo  hole  which  represents  the  totemic  well  is  aban- 
doned. The  trench  is  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  earth  is  piled  along 
its  concave  sides.  It  is  ten  feet  long,  and  the  width  is  sufficient  for 
two  men  to  pass  by  each  other  while  dancing  inside  it.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  totemic  snakes  dance  in  it.  Then  they  "dance" 
a  man  on  the  lookout  for  a  woman  to  copulate  with,  and  then  vice 
versa,  a  woman  on  the  lookout  for  a  man.  Finally  the  two  dance 
together  at  the  entrance  of  the  trench;  they  simulate  copulation  but 
do  not  enter  the  trench,   or  ditch.     The   esoteric  explanation  of 

35  I.e.,  of  the  male  and  (he  female,  the  hero  and  the  place  where  he  "goes  in". 
so  A.    Oldfield,   "The   Aborigines   of   Australia".    Transactions    of    the    Ethnological 
Society,   1865,  III,  pp.  230-1,  295.     Cf  .  Roheim,  Australian   Totemism,  p.  216, 
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the  trench  is  that  it  represents  the  clitoris.  Late  in  the  evening 
the  neophytes  are  placed  on  the  raised  ground  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  trench.  A  long  shallow  extension  of  some  fifty  feet  is  now 
dug  from  one  end  of  the  kartdjur,  and  various  dances  are  executed 
in  it.37 

The  neophytes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  mythical  cycle  of  the  dual 
heroes,  are  newborn  babies.38  Therefore  when  they  have  been 
smoked  and  return  to  the  camp  among  the  Aranda  and  their 
western  neighbors,  they  are  received  by  the  women  and  they  get 
manna  (seed)  prepared  with  mothers'  milk.  Enright,  describing  the 
customs  of  the  Port  Stephens'  tribe,  says,  "When  the  novices  return 
the  mothers  go  forward  to  them  and  raise  their  breasts  which  the 
sons  take  hold  of  and  pretend  to  suck."  3!)  At  the  Walloongurra 
ceremony  in  Queensland  the  returning  initiates  are  received  by  their 
mothers  and  sisters.  As  they  approach  more  closely  the  sisters  drop 
out  of  the  procession  and  the  mothers  step  forward  and  catch  their 
sons  by  the  hand,  then  lead  them  to  the  fires  on  which  the  green 
bushes  have  been  thrown.  The  novices  then  stand  on  these  bushes, 
which  emit  a  thick  smoke;  after  which  the  sisters  come  up  and  rub 
their  feet  on  the  feet  and  ankles  of  their  brothers.40  "The  mothers 
of  the  boys,  who  have  been  standing  on  one  side,  now  advance 
and  rub  their  open  hands  over  the  bodies  of  their  sons,  after  which 
they  rub  their  teats  on  their  mouths.  The  sisters  of  the  novices 
next  step  forward  and  rub  their  feet  on  their  brothers'  ankles."  41 

The  journey  of  initiation  is  ended.  It  goes  from  the  mothers 
to  the  mothers.  Although  in  reality  the  young  man  is  henceforth 
to  be  separated  from  the  mother,  symbolically  he  is  brought  back 
to  her.  The  young  man  is  separated,  the  tooth  or  foreskin  is 
restored.  The  tooth  is  put  into  a  mother  symbol,  the  penis  comes 
out  of  the  foreskin,  the  young  man  is  put  into  a  hole  and  reborn— 
this  time  under  the  auspices  of  his  male  mothers.  The  older  gen- 
eration are  reassuring  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe,  no,  we  do 

3"  W.  L.  Warner,  op.  cit.,  1937,  pp.  302-3. 

38  Among  the  Wiradjuri  the  initiation  ground  is  a  circle  with  a  narrow  opening. 
R.  H.  Mathews,  "Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Wiradjuri  Tribes",  American  Anthro- 
pologist, N.  S.  Ill,  1901,  p.  339. 

39  W.  J.  Enright,  "Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Aborigines  of  Port  Stephens", 
Journ.  and  Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  of  N.  S.  W.,  1899,  XXXIII,  p.  122. 

40  R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Walloonggurra  Ceremony",  Queensland  Geog.  Journ., 
1899,  XV,  p.  73. 

41  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Initiation  Ceremonies  of  Australian  Tribes",  Proc.  of  the  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc,  1898,  XXXVII,  p.  65.  Idem,  "The  Keeparra  Ceremony  of  Initiation," 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  XXVI,  1896,  97,  p.  335. 
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not  want  to  castrate  you;  on  the  contrary,  we  want  you  to  be  reborn. 
Also  they  are  reassuring  themselves,  no,  these  are  not  dangerous 
young  rivals,  they  are  merely  newborn  infants. 

The  various  categories  of  totemic  ceremonies  in  which  a  hole 
occurs  are  all  interrelated  but  especially  often  one  finds  the  inform- 
ants bringing  together  the  two  categories  of  nankuru  ritual,  at  which 
the  young  men  are  reborn  from  a  hole;  and  fertility  rites,  after  which 
the  animals  are  born  from  a  hole.  Thus  we  are  told  by  old  Jir- 
ramba,  "Urumbula  (fire-urine)  and  utnitjija  (shield)  are  really  the 
same.  Both  are  connected  with  the  altjiranga  mitjina  (the  eternal 
ones  of  the  dream).  When  the  tjilpa  (wildcat)  ancestors  first  made 
utnitjija,  ratapa  (children)  came  forth,  not  animals.  As  they  came 
along  they  mbanbiwoka  (made)  ratapa.  They  got  their  children 
from  the  stone  tjurunga  they  had  in  the  bag."  Jirramba  went  on 
to  say  how  from  the  tjurunga  nowadays  the  white  down  (which 
he  here  identified  with  the  kuruna,  or  soul)  comes  out  and  goes 
into  the  mother,  thereby  making  a  child.  Moses  also  observed, 
"When  the  baby  goes  into  the  mother  that  is  also  mbatjalkatiuma. 
When  plants  grow  in  the  garden  that  is  also  mbatjalkatiuma. 
Mbatjalkatiuma  is  the  same  as  tjantjiwuka."  42  The  latter  verb  he 
explained  by  phrases  as  meaning  to  spread,  to  increase,  to  multiply; 
for  instance,  in  such  a  sentence  as,  "The  rain  made  the  grass  come 
forth."  The  word  intitjiuma,  used  originally  by  Spencer  and  Gillen, 
was  explained  by  Jirramba  as  meaning  alkniwuma,  "to  make  the 
seed  come  out  by  throwing  the  sand".  In  his  dialect  it  seems  to  sig- 
nify a  very  elementary  form  of  the  rite  for  he  said  anybody  would  do 
it  simply  by  saying,  Iparwupitchej  gnama!  (Grow  quick  grass!),  and 
throwing  the  sand  up;  iwuma  means  to  throw,  and  also  to  procreate. 
Depitarinja  (southern  Aranda)  also  identified  initiation  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  with  the  fertility  rite.  After  the  mbatjalkatiuma  the 
animal  comes  forth  from  the  rantjungatjimga.43  The  initiation  rite 
is  also  mbatjalkatiuma  or  mbanbiwuma  because  the  young  men 
come  out,  or  grow  up.44  In  the  description  given  by  Renana  of 
the  fertility  rite  of  the  honey  ant  totem  at  Arolbmolbma,  we  find 
that  the  young  men  are  made  to  lie  in  the  hole  or  ilpintira.  Passing 
on  to  other  Australian  tribes,  we  always  find  that  the  two  constant 
features  of  fertility  rites  are  the  hole  and  the  scattering  or  throwing.45 

*2  Mbanbiuma,  i.e.,  making,  is  another  name  for  these  riles.     It  corresponds  to  the 
Luritja  paluni. 

43  Name  of  a  hole  in  the  clay-pan  where  they  search  for  water. 
**  From  here  he  went  on  to  talk  ahout  conception  theories. 
45  Or  blood-letting;  cf.  below. 
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In  describing  the  totemic  organization  of  the  Wikraunkan  tribe, 

Ursula  McConncl  tells  us  that  the  totemic  center  or  auwa  is  the 
place  where  the  totemic  ancestor  "went  down"  "looking  for  a  place 
to  settle".  These  totemic  centers  are  always  places  where  the  animal 
in  question  is  prolific,  and  the  aim  of:  the  rite  is  to  bring  the  animal 
out  from  the  place  where  the  ancestor  went  in.  The  ritual  of 
the  bonefish  clan  was  performed  as  part  of  the  initiation  rite,  and 
the  bonefish  hero,  who  comes  out  of  a  bloodwood  tree,  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  wooden  phallus.  "The  leading  parts  were  taken  by 
the  chief  men  of  the  bonefish  clan.  Men  of  other  clans  were  called 
upon  'to  help'  and  these  invoked  the  bonefish  ancestor  by  a  weird 
call.  When  the  god  came  out  they  chanted  and  kept  rhythm,  which 
caused  the  phallus  to  rise."  46 

The  hole  is  a  persistent  feature  of  all  fertility  rites.  At  the 
Karadjeri  ceremony  for  increasing  honey  the  performers  go  to  the 
hole  which  is  known  as  Nangula,  and  with  bushes  sweep  it  and  also 
the  rock  around  the  top.  They  then  cause  blood  from  their  arm 
veins  and  subincised  penes  to  flow  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Another  ceremony  for  honey  is  performed  at  a  spot  called  Banga- 
dandjading,  where  a  standing  stone  about  five  feet  high  and  one 
foot  in  diameter  at  the  top  arises  from  an  outcrop  of  a  fine  con- 
glomerate rock.  A  small  hole  at  the  base,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  same  in  depth,  represents  a  beehive.  A  Burung 
man  is  in  charge  of  the  spot;  when  performing  the  ceremony  he 
cleans  out  the  hole,  rubs  off  some  of  the  rock  into  it  and  also  lets 
some  blood  into  it.47  The  site  of  the  salmon  talu  (increase  cere- 
mony) is  a  number  of  holes  in  a  hill  just  north  of  Whistler  Creek. 
The  women  walk  on  past  the  holes  before  the  men  come  up,  they 
look  around  a  bit,  and  they  go  some  distance  away  and  camp.  The 
men  then  come  up,  sweep  out  the  holes  and  put  some  arm  blood 
in  them.48  At  another  fish  ceremony  the  ritual  consisted  of  sweep- 
ing out  the  hole  and  so  causing  the  fish  to  go  out  into  the  sea 
and  increase.49  Elkin  regards  the  hole  as  one  of  the  main  features 
of  these  talu  ceremonies.  The  principal  ceremony  consists  of  clean- 
ing it,  so  freeing  the  species  to  go  forth  and  be  incarnated.  In  most 
cases  an  essential  ceremony  follows  the  cleaning,  namely,  human 
blood  is  made  to  flow  or  drop  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  thus 
the  life  of  the  performers  is  given  to,  or  shared  with,  the  totem, 

46  "Totemic  Hero  Cults  in  Cape  York  Peninsula",  Oceania,  VI,  pp.  457-460. 

47  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  291- 

48  Ibid.,    p.  292. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  293. 
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the  spirit-center  of  which  is  the  hole.  Another  feature  is  the  recital 
during  or  immediately  following  the  cleaning  or  blood  giving,  of 
wTords  that  express  the  desire  for  the  increase  of  the  totemic  species 
in  the  named  localities.  The  transference  of  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  dust  from  the  honey  totem  center  to  the  trees  is  an  acting 
out  of  the  desire  expressed  in  the  words:  this  is  comparable  to 
the  throwing  about  of  dust  in  the  opossum  rite  of  the  Yauor  tribe 
and  to  similar  expressive  actions  in  other  rites.50  A  hole  in  the 
ground  is  the  increase  center  of  the  native  plum  tree.  The  cere- 
mony consists  of  pouring  water  into  the  hole,  producing  a  brown 
mud  from  which  balls  are  made  representing  the  fruit.  At  the 
ceremony  for  increasing  locusts  the  performers  decorate  themselves 
with  white  down  and  clean  out  a  small  hole  under  an  overhanging 
catjibut  tree.  Then  they  crawl  out  from  under  the  tree  in  single 
file.  This  represents  locusts  coming  out  and  becoming  plentiful, 
and  it  concludes  the  ceremony.51  The  crawling  out  of  the  per- 
formers from  the  hole  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Karadjeri 
ceremonies. 

At  the  iguana  ceremony  the  performers  decorate  themselves  to 
represent  iguanas.  They  clean  out  a  hole  in  the  ground,  making 
pathways  along  which  the  iguanas  go  to  the  various  districts  where 
they  will  subsequently  be  caught.  Finally  vines  are  coiled  up  inside 
the  hole  and  dragged  out  along  the  pathways;  thus,  it  is  said, 
dragging  out  iguanas.52  At  the  ant  ceremony  the  performers,  men 
and  women,  decorate  themselves  with  white  down;  two  holes  are 
cleaned  out  and  a  pathway  cleared  between  them.  The  men  sit 
around  the  hole  on  the  south  side  and  the  women  on  the  north. 
The  latter  then  crawl  along  the  pathway  which  has  been  cleared, 
to  the  men's  place,  where  all  the  performers  remove  their  white 
down  and  place  it  in  the  hole.  It  is  subsequently  blown  away  by 
the  wind  and  so  represents  the  male  ant.53 

The  Karadjeri  have  exact  parallels  of  Aranda  ritual.  The  increase 
center  for  parrot  fish  consists  of  an  ovoid  stone  partially  buried 
in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  ground.  This  is  said  to  be  a  parrot 
fish.  They  dig  away  the  earth  from  around  the  stone  and  at  the 
same  time  say  that  the  parrot  fish  are  to  be  increased  and  ask  for 
a  plentiful  supply.  As  the  earth  is  dug  out  it  is  scattered  north 
and  south,  and  various  places  are  named,  the  fish  being  told  to 

50  Ibid.,  /).  295. 

51  R.  Piddington,  "Totemic  System'  of  the  Karadjeri  Tribe",  Oceania,  II,  />/;.  382,  384. 

52  Ibid.,  p.  385. 

53  ibid.,  p.  383. 
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be  plentiful  in  those  places.  When  a  quantity  of  earth  has  been 
removed  the  stone  is  taken  out  and  laid  on  its  side  near  the  hole 
from  which  it  was  taken.  It  is  then  addressed  as  follows,  "At  low 
tide  you  will  lie  like  this."  Then  it  is  painted  with  charcoal  and 
with  red  and  yellow  ochre  mixed  with  grease,  replaced  in  its  hole, 
and  packed  around  with  earth.  Branches  of  trees  are  held  resting 
on  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  swept  down  a  pathway  towards  the 
ocean.  This  ensures  the  fishes'  leaving  the  rock  and  going  down 
the  path  to  the  sea.54  At  the  porpoise  ceremony,  the  corkwood 
tree  is  rubbed  and  the  ground  cleaned  around  it.  One  or  two 
men  pierce  their  arm  veins  to  make  the  blood  flow  upon  the  tree 
and  upon  a  sacred  object  called  kumuJ'7'  The  blood  letting  and 
the  use  of  white  down  runs  parallel  with  this  throwing  or  scattering 
element.50  The  other  essential  factor  of  the  ritual,  the  hole,  I 
think  we  have  conclusively  explained  as  a  vagina.  There  can 
also  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  throwing  as 
an  ejaculation,  and  of  the  sand  or  birds'  down  as  a  symbol  of  the 
semen.  According  to  Wapiti  and  Mulda,  the  pointing  bone  or 
stick  is  taken  from  the  part  of  the  sorcerer's  body  which  lies  behind 
the  penis  towards  the  rectum.  The  characteristic  way  of  holding 
the  bone  shows  that  it  is  a  symbolic  penis.  The  sorcerer  takes 
semen  from  his  penis  and  excrement  from  his  anus  (they  show 
the  proceeding  with  sand)  and  by  throwing  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy,  form  a  cloud  behind  which  he  hides.57  Another 
conclusive  proof  of  the  significance  of  the  sand  that  is  thrown 
or  scattered  or  of  the  paint,  blood,  birds'  down,  used  in  these  cere- 
monies, can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  totemic  ritual  of  Aus- 
tralian tribes  with  what  we  find  among  the  Marind-anim.  Years 
ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  many  and  striking  parallels  between 
the  culture  of  these  Papuan  tribes  and  the  Aranda,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  similarities  could  only  be  explained  by 
assuming  a  common  origin  or  historical  contact.5S  Stones,  especially 
if  there  is  something  remarkable  in  their  shape,  are  regarded  as 
clema,  i.e.,  totemic  ancestors.  A  petrified  kangaroo  shell  is  most 
obviously  a  kangaroo  ancestor  and  a  stone  with  a  more  or  less  fanci- 
ful resemblance  to  a  fish,  is  a  fish  ancestor.     There  is  a  very  strong 

54  Ibid.,  pp.  378-9. 

55  ibid.,  pp.  388-9. 

56  Cf.  on  sprinkling  seed  as  a  rain  making  ceremony.     A.  M.   Duncan-Kemp,   Our 
Sandhill  Country,  1933,  p.  146. 

57  Roheim,  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  p.  59. 

5s  Roheim,  "Arunta  and  Marind-anim,"  Anthropologia  Hungarica,  II. 
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magic  power  in  these  stones,  and  their  form  is  regarded  as  variable. 
For  instance,  if  such  a  stone  is  left  uncovered  it  may  grow  legs  and 
run  away;  so  they  are  worn  hanging  from  the  neck  in  little  sacks. 
In  consequence  of  the  energy  stored  up  in  them,  these  stones  may 
influence  all  kinds  of  objects  through  contact,  but  especially  objects 
with  which  they  are  united  by  a  common  soul  substance.  Thus 
the  coconut  stone  ancestor  makes  coconuts  sprout,  and  the  fish-stone 
ancestor  induces  the  fish  to  multiply.  This  "increase"  influence 
is  especially  prominent  in  the  case  of  areca  nuts. 

But  these  stones  must  be  prepared  in  order  to  be  efficacious.  They 
are  rubbed  with  sperma,  an  incantation  is  recited  over  them,  and 
then  they  are  kept  together  for  some  time  with  the  areca  nut  before 
the  nut  is  planted.  Or,  the  stone  treated  with  sperma  is  put  into 
the  hole,  and  the  nut  is  planted  there  afterwards.  The  stones  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  palm  tree  so  that  it  should  bear  more  fruit. 

The  rubbing  with  sperma  makes  them  durable  or  permanent 
(hindung).59  This  quality  is  generally  attributed  to  sperma  by 
the  Marind-anim.  In  a  myth,  for  instance,  a  new  species  of  fruit 
tree  is  treated  by  the  men  in  the  following  way:  they  make  incisions 
on  the  trunk  with  their  stone  axes  and  then  rub  sperma  into  these 
so  that  the  tree  should  "remain  forever"  (hindung  namo).  The 
concept  of  "remaining  forever"  involves  the  concept  of  fertility 
and  multiplication.  In  practice,  however,  one  or  the  other  aspect 
may  be  emphasized.  For  instance,  teeth  are  painted  black  with 
black  mud.  But  if  the  painting  is  to  last,  the  mud  is  mixed  with 
sperma.  The  girls  are  decorated  with  scars,  and  sperma  is  rubbed 
into  the  scars  to  make  them  permanent.  The  application  of  sperma 
makes  the  girl's  body  "fest  und  voll"  (nice  and  full),  and  especially 
it  makes  the  breasts  well  developed.  If  a  Marind  happens  to  be 
going  about  at  night  without  a  fire,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  prowling  ghosts,  the  best  remedy  is  to  apply  sperma  to 
his  forehead;  this  will  make  him  resistant  to  the  attacks.  Essentially, 
however,  sperma  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  of  plants. 

Fertility  magic  or  increase  ceremonies  are  called  ari.  The  same 
word  also  means  joking,  jumping,  dancing,  and  in  general,  boister- 
ous behavior.  When  the  boys  romp  about  on  the  seashore  that 
is  also  ari.  But  ari  in  a  specialized  sense  is  the  increase  ritual  of 
certain  plants.  The  whole  population  gathers  on  the  shore  and 
they  sing  certain  songs.  Some  of  these  have  become  incompre- 
hensible in  the  course  of  ages  but  as  far  as  they  can  be  translated 

58  p.  Wirz,  Die  Marind-anim  von  Hollandisch-Sud-N  eu  Guinea,  1925,  III,  pp.  95-6. 
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they  describe  the  fertility  rites  of  the  mythological  period;  that  is, 
they  relate  how  the  ancestors  through  having  intercourse  first  created 
and  then  increased  the  fertility  of  the  food-giving  plants.  In  the 
meantime  people  are  cohabiting  in  the  village,  and  the  sperma  is 
mixed  with  coco-nut  or  other  vegetable  ingredients  and  then 
smeared  on  the  sheaths  or  leaf  buds  of  the  plant  which  they  are 
multiplying.60 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  one  aspect  of  these  fertility 
ceremonies.  What  we  have  shown  conclusively  is  that  symbolic 
coitus  rites  performed  for  the  multiplication  of  the  totemic  species 
are  an  essential  element  of  Australian  culture,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  tribes  deny  the  connection  between  coitus 
and  the  fertility  of  human  beings.61  We  have  shown  that  the  hole 
in  all  these  rites  means  the  vagina  and  that  ,  the  idea  is  to  make 
the  animals  come  out  of  this  hole  and  multiply.  Therefore  we  find 
the  hole  in  initiation  rites  also;  and  therefore  there  is  a  tendency 
to  identify  increase  ritual  and  initiation  ceremony.  The  aim  of 
the  increase  ritual  is  that  many  animals  should  be  born,  while  in  the 
initiation  ritual  it  is  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  who  are  reborn. 

so  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  89-95.     Cf.  also  II,  p.  66. 

61  Ashley-Montagu,  "Coming  into  Being  in  Australia",  1937;  Roheim,  "The  Nescience 
of  the  Arancla",  British  Journal  of  Medical  Psychology,  XVII,  1938,  pp.  343-360. 
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VI! 
Destruction  and  Restitution 

The  animals  that  the  natives  are  attempting  to  multiply  in  their 
rites  are  primarily  food  animals.  In  reality  they  live  by  killing 
these  animals;  in  fantasy,  the  animals  are  made  alive  again.  The 
analogy  to  the  ritual  situation  at  initiation  is  obvious:  the  old 
men  really  want  to  kill  the  young  men  but  in  the  ritual  they  identify 
with  them  and  the  young  men  are  reborn.  But  the  analogy  is 
only  partial.  The  human  member  of  the  clan  experiences  his 
destructive  trends  against  the  animal  completely  in  reality;  the 
restitution  is  in  fantasy.  With  the  old  men  and  the  young,  both 
trends,  reality  and  fantasy,  are  intermingled. 

In  the  rites  we  are  going  to  discuss  we  see  restitution  fantasies 
in  action.  The  ancestors  are  brought  back  and  so  are  the  animals. 
Jirramba,  or  Honey  Ant,  of  the  Alice  Springs  group  told  me  that 
mbatjalkatiuma  meant  to  renew  the  footsteps  of  the  ancestors,  that 
is,  to  revive  their  memories,  as  a  result  of  which  the  totemic  species 
will  multiply:  renewed  footsteps  will  mean  many  footsteps.  Aranda 
children  are  taught  by  their  mothers  to  draw  the  footsteps  of  ani- 
mals in  the  sand.  A  person  is  represented  by  his  footsteps.  Even 
white  people  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  Central  Australia  learn 
to  recognize  an  individual  by  his  or  her  footsteps.  When  we  were 
on  the  lookout  for  Pukuti-wara  and  his  group  of  Pitjentara  natives, 
we  were  told  by  some  of  the  Mission  natives  that  they  had  seen 
the  footsteps  of  Pukuti-wara  near  a  certain  rock  out  west.  Thus 
it  becomes  easy  to  understand  why  renewing  the  footsteps  in  this 
area  means  renewing  the  memory  or  the  personality.1 

The  renewal  of  the  ancestors  takes  place  in  several  ways.  For 
one  thing,  the  actual  tjurunga  which  represent  certain  definite 
persons  of  the  mythological  period,  Marakuja  or  Mananga-patapata, 
or  Aldinga,  are  taken  out  of  the  cave,  carefully  greased  and  red- 
ochred,  and  decorated  with  blood  and  birds'  down;  and  so  in  a  literal 
sense  they  are  renewed.  Exactly'  the  same  thing  that  takes  place 
with  the  "body  tjurunga"  occurs  with  the  living  body,  the  human 
representative  of  the  ancestor.  He  is  also  decorated  with  blood, 
birds'  down,  and  tjurunga  marks,  and  in  the  ceremony  appears  as 
the  living  image  of  the  ancestor. 

1  Footprints  of  animals  and  men  in   the  initiation  rites.     R.  H.   Mathews,  "Initia- 
tion Ceremonies  of  the  Wiradjuri  Tribe",  American  Anthropologist,  1901,  III,  p.  340. 
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The  representation  of  the  totemic  animal  in  the  increase  ceremony 
is  a  feature  of  the  Karadjeri  ritual.  The  ovoid  stone  that  is  painted 
with  charcoal  to  increase  parrot  fish  is  also  said  to  be  a  parrot  fish.2 
When  the  stingaree  is  increased,  the  mud  that  is  removed  from  the 
holes  needed  for  the  ceremony  is  made  into  two  models  of  stingaree, 
beside  the  holes.3 

Recent  research  has  thrown  surprising  light  on  one  of  the  favorite 
puzzles  of  early  investigators,  viz.,  the  problem  of  rock  carvings 
and  paintings,  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Australia.  In 
many  places,  however,  the  authors  of  these  records  of  primitive 
art  died  out  before  anthropology  existed.  "The  most  striking 
feature  about  the  Port  Jackson  carvings  is  the  large  size  of  individual 
designs,  some  of  the  fish  measuring  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  some  of  the  kangaroo  over  ten  feet  in  height.  ...  At  Port 
Hedland  there  are  many  acres  of  a  low  limestone  plateau  literally 
covered  with  carvings."  Basedow  reproduces  a  number  of  these. 
Among  them  we  find  the  footprint,  and  tracks  of  animals  are  con- 
spicuous. We  also  find  pictures  described  by  the  natives  as  a 
stingaree's  liver  or  a  shark's  liver,  representations  of  animals,  human 
figures  with  ceremonial  head-gear,  and  the  concentric  circle  or 
tjurunga  design.4  Corroboree  circles,  human  footprints,  and  tracks 
of  wallaby,  kangaroo,  and  turkey  are  frequently  represented.5  The 
rock  paintings  on  the  South  Para  River  between  Yatalunga  and 
Gawler  show  the  circle  motive  combined  with  semicircles  and 
appendages.6  Carvings  and  paintings  are  closely  related  to  each 
other.  "Many  of  the  patterns  intagliated  in  the  rocks  are  here 
(at  Malkaia,  six  miles  southeast  of  Mt.  Serle)  reproduced  in  color. 
The  artist  possibly  applied  the  pigment  without  a  special  tool  for 
the  lines  have  the  appearance  of  being  smeared  on  with  a  finger 
dipped  in  the  color  desired,  the  latter  having  been  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  water."  Here  again  we  find  footprints,  tracks,  and  the 
circular  pattern.7 

Another  typical  feature  of  these  rock  paintings  is  the  imprint 
of  a  person's  hand  in  color.     "A  native  attaches  considerable  impor- 

2  R.  Piddington,  "Totemic  System  of  the  Karadjeri  Tribe",  Oceania,  II,  pp.  378-9. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  381.  \ 

4  H.  Basedow,  The  Australian  Aboriginal,  1925,  pp.  299-302. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  305. 

6N.  B.  Tindale  and  H.  L.  Sheard,  "Aboriginal  Rock  Paintings,  South  Para  River", 
Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  of  S.  Austral.,  LI,  1927,  p.  14. 

7  H.  M.  Hale  and  N.  B.  Tindale,  "Observations  on  Aborigines  of  the  Flinders 
Ranges",  Rec.  of  the  S.  Austral.  Museum,  III,  1925,  p.  49. 
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tance  to  his  identity  being  thus  recorded  and  preserved  in  some 
of  the  caves,  believing  the  brand  to  stand  for  his  individuality.  .  .  . 
It  is  compulsory  for  members  of  a  certain  rank  in  the  Worora 
tribe 8  to  have  their  'hand  shadows'  perpetuated  upon  the  walls 
of  caves  in  which  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  are  reposed,  because 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  thus  supposed  to  be  apprised  of  any  visits 
which  have  been  made  to  their  last  earthly  resting  places."  9 

The  really  famous  rock  paintings  of  Australian  anthropological 
literature  are  those  of  the  North  Kimberley  district  first  described 
by  Sir  George  Grey.10  The  most  striking  feature  is  that  of  a  large 
man  about  thirteen  feet  high,  with  a  horseshoe-shaped  headdress. 
Another  figure  is  said  to  represent  lightning.  On  the  roof  of  the 
right  hand  division  of  the  cave  Elkin  describes  the  sun  depicted 
by  two  concentric  circles,  a  woman  with  clearly  depicted  genital 
organs,  dots  representing  water  lilies,  a  snake,  stencilled  hands,  a 
kangaroo.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  obliterated  by  the  ravages  of 
time  while  others,  especially  the  large  wondjina  figure  and  his 
children,  have  had  head,  head-paint  hair,  and  eyebrows,  perpetually 
retouched  and  renewed.  This  operation  is  performed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wet  season  for  the  retouching  causes  rain  to  fall.11 
All  these  heads,  with  a  kind  of  halo  and  without  a  mouth,  depicted 
in  various  caves,  are  called  wondjina  or  ungud  by  the  natives.  The 
belief  is  that  nobody  made  them;  the  wondjina  "lalan  wondianinga" ', 
made  itself.12  "The  first  and  perhaps  primary  significance  of  wond- 
jina is  that  of  the  power  that  makes,  or  which  is  in,  the  rain.  If 
a  wondjina  head  be  retouched,  if  wondjina  be  made  'pretty  fellow' 
rain  will  fall,  even  in  the  dry  season."  It  seems  that  rain  can  also 
be  made  by  painting  a  new  wondjina,  i.e.,  one  of  the  mouthless 
heads,  on  a  rock. 

The  wondjina  is  also  called  ungud  or  wondjad,  which  means  the 
lainbow  serpent  or  a  "quiet"  edible  snake,  the  mate  or  totem  of 
the  wondjina;  therefore  it  is  painted  on  these  galleries  beside  the 
wondjina  head.13  The  retouching  or  painting  of  the  female  wond- 
jina causes  an  increase  of  babies,  for  ungud,  the  rainbow  serpent, 
makes  and  brings  spirit  babies  down  in  the  rain  to  the  waterholes. 
A  man  in  the  Ungurinyin  tribe  always  finds  his  baby  "along  water" 

s  What  is  meant  by  "members  of  a  certain  rank",  I  do  not  know. 
s  Basedow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  321-2. 

10  G.  Grey,  Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  of  Discovery,  1841,  I,  p.  202. 

11  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Rock  Paintings  of  Northwest  Australia",  Oceania,  I,  p.  261. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  273. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  276. 
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and  it  may  be  in  the  rain  as  it  falls.  "The  wondjina  paintings  have 
still  another  function.  Representations  of  animals  and  plants 
painted  on  a  wondjina  gallery,  with  wondjina  as  it  were,  looking  at 
them,  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  species  so  depicted.  If  wondjina 
be  retouched  and  so  made  active  then  the  species  whose  paintings 
are  under  his  aegis  will  increase."  )4 

Further  data  regarding  the  connection  of  ungucl  wondzad  and 
spirit  children  are  given  by  Elkin  in  another  paper.  Spirit  children 
are  "found"  at  the  ungud,  that  is,  spirit  centers,  and  they  are  con- 
nected with  ungud,  that  is,  with  the  mythical  period.  Finally  they 
are  made  by  ungud,  the  rainbow;  or  by  wondzad,  the  large  edible 
python  who  is  also  ungud  and  as  such  the  "mate"  of  the  wondzina 
(of  the  rock  paintings).  Each  tambun  (horde  country)  of  the 
Ungarinyin  and  Wurara  tribes  has  one  of  these  cave  picture  gal- 
leries. Primarily  the  wondzina  represents  the  source  of  rain  and 
rain  will  fall  when  the  paintings  are  retouched.15  If  the  headman 
of  the  rain  horde  country  dreams  that  he  has  visited  and  "touched" 
the  wondjina  painting  in  the  gallery  of  his  horde,  he  tells  everybody 
about  it.  Then  the  rain  must  come.16  Wondzina  are  also  causally 
connected  with  the  increase  of  natural  species  and  the  human  race. 
"The  belief  is  that  if  a  species  the  increase  of  which  is  desired,  be 
depicted  on  a  wondzina  gallery,  the  increase  is  assured.  But  this 
is  not  done  haphazardly.  The  species  painted  on  the  gallery  of 
any  tambun  are  the  totems  of  the  horde,  and  of  course,  the  painting 
and  retouching  is  done  by  fully  initiated  members  of  the  horde, 
for  the  galleries  are  secret.  Thus,  the  life  and  increase  of  any  par- 
ticular totemic  species  is  causally  associated  with  a  wondzina."  17 
The  wondzina  are  evidently  the  mythological  equivalents  of  the 
altjiranga  mitjina  of  Aranda  mythology  for  according  to  Love 
the  " Won j una"  of  Wurara  mythology  were  the  first  men  who 
wandered  over  the  earth  making  many  of  the  natural  features  and 
going  into  the  earth  in  spots  where  their  pictures  remained  and 
where  their  spirits  abide  forever."  1S  Elkin  visited  a  female  wond- 
zina gallery  that  was  definitely  associated  with  the  increase  of 
the  human  race:  to  touch  up  the  paintings  results  in  the  going 
forth  of  spirit  children  to  be  "found"  by  fathers  and  incarnated 

14  Ibid,  p.  277. 

is  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  461. 
is  Elkin,  "Rock  Paintings  of  Northwest  Australia",  Oceania,  I,  p.  276. 
17  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  462. 
is  R.  B.  Love,  "Rock   Paintings  of  the  Worora  and   Their   Mythological   Interpre- 
tation", Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  of  W.  Austral.,  XVI,  reprint,  p.  3. 
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through  the  wives.  In  this  case  the  "mechanism"  for  the  increase 
of  mankind  is  the  same  as  for  the  increase  of  natural  species.  Other 
wondzina,  whether  classed  as  feminine  or  not,  are  also  regarded 
as  sources  of  guardians  of  spirit  children.  A  particular  wondzina 
may  be  asked  in  a  dream  for  a  spirit  child  or  a  wondzina  might 
offer  one  to  a  man  as  he  is  dreaming.  The  "ungud",  that  is,  the' 
spirit  home,  which  is  always  associated  with  water  may  be  at  some 
distance  from  the  wondzina  gallery  "yet  there  is  a  causal  relationship 
between  the  two:  the  pre-existent  spirits  are  in  the  former  because 
of  their  association  with  the  ungud  wondzina."  10 

Similar  beliefs  have  been  found  among  the  Forrest  River  natives 
by  Phyllis  M.  Kaberry.  The  father  finds  a  spirit  child  in  the  water 
or  on  the  back  of  Brimurer,  the  rainbow  serpent,  who  appears  in 
a  horseshoe  shape  or  sometimes  coiled  up.  In  the  primeval  or  dream 
times  Brimurer  made  the  rain,  the  rivers,  the  pools,  and  also  the 
spirit  children  whom  he  put  into  the  pools.  The  rock  paintings 
at  Wunda  and  Camera  Pool  are  not  tabu  to  women  and  the  head- 
man's old  wife  accompanies  her  husband  when  he  repaints  the 
alligator  to  increase  the  species.  At  Nyirulu  in  the  Gangula  horde 
country,  rock  paintings  of  the  rainbow  serpent  Brimurer  were  found 
which  the  old  women  were  allowed  to  paint  from  time  to  time. 
However,  this  repainting  in  the  galleries  differs  from  the  usual  type 
of  increase  ceremony  in  that  it  is  done  at  any  time  of  the  year  and 
after  a  man  has  "found"  a  spirit  baby.  Brimurer  then  takes  the 
red-ochre  from  the  painting  and  makes  a  jilmi  (spirit  child)  of  it 
to  replace  the  one  removed  by  the  men.  The  repainting  does 
not  bring  about  a  phenomenal  increase  but  it  ensures  the  existence 
of  what  was  established  in  the  primeval  period.20 

We  know  very  well  that  children  obtain  a  great  deal  of  gratifica- 
tion by  imagination,  or  as  Freud  puts  it,  by  the  hallucinatory  form 
of  wish-fulfillment.  An  essential  difference  between  a  human  being 
and  an  animal  is  that  the  latter  is  influenced  only  by  reality  while 
human  beings  are  capable  of  regarding  an  absent  object  as  if  it 
were  still  present. 

Interesting  experiments  in  human  and  animal  psychology  were 
conducted  by  the  Kellogg  couple.  Their  son  Donald  was  brought 
up  in  the  nursery  with  a  young  female  chimpanzee  called  Goa. 
"The  duration  or  effect  of  any  particular  command  seemed  in  most 
cases  to  be  only  momentary  with   Goa  whereas   the  child   would 

is  Elkin,  "Tolcmism   in   Nw.  Austral.",   Oceania,  TIT,  \)\>.    1.63-4. 
20  p.  m.  Kaberry,  "Spirit  Children  and  Spirit  .Centres  of  the  North  Kimberley  Divi- 
sion, W'csi   Australia",  Oceania,  VI,  pp.  ,'$t)2-8. 
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usually  refrain  from  an  undesirable  act  loi  a  considerable  period 
after  he  had  been  warned  against  it."  21  We  suppose  that  the  child's 
behavior  is  explained  by  the  retention  of  a  mental  image  of  the 
forbidding  person  in  his  or  her  absence,  and  we  also  suppose  that 
imagination  as  such  has  something  to  do  with  the  memory  image, 
with  the  imago.  Psychologists  of  various  schools  have  upheld  the 
theory,  although  of  course  not  without  being  criticized  by  their 
colleagues,  that  experience  is  retained  in  the  form  of  images  --  and 
that  thinking  consists  in  making  pictures  of  the  facts.23  At  any 
rate  it  is  generally  admitted  that  imagery  plays  a  prominent  role 
in  the  mental  life  of  the  child.24  The  "eidetic"  school  of  experi- 
mental psychologists  has  also  proved  the  increasing  importance 
of  imagery  as  we  approach  the  earliest  phases  of  mental  life  in  a 
human  being.25  Psychoanalysis  has  shown  that  while  the  Uncon- 
scious consists  of  images,  only  those  images  which  are  cathected  with 
word-concepts  in  another  system  of  our  mental  life  (the  forecon- 
scious)  form  the  basis  of  our  consciousness.  The  realm  in  which 
these  unconscious  images  can  best  be  studied  is  the  world  of  dreams. 
Here  the  psyche,  cut  off  from  the  perception  of  reality,  expresses 
its  anxieties  and  desires  in  the  original  language  of  imagery.  Now 
the  fundamental  mechanism  of  dreams  is  that  of  fission  and  conden- 
sation. Successive  scenes  of  a  dream  often  contain  the  same  actors; 
one  person,  as  for  instance  the  dreamer  himself,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  various  persons,  i.e.,  images,  in  the  dream  plot.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  image  may  be  a  Galton  picture,  the  result  of  a 
unifying  process  or  condensation.  Thus  a  man  in  a  dream  may 
mean  the  employer,  the  teacher,  the  analyst,  and  the  father  at  the 
same  time;  or  an  object,  animal,  or  human  being  may  mean  both 
the  father  and  the  mother.  In  some  cases  I  have  analyzed,  the 
patient  would  continue  to  produce  images  while  lying  on  the  ana- 
lytic couch.  These  images  or  moving  pictures  could  be  analyzed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  dreams,  which  showed  how,  in  the 
analytic  situation,  the  patient  had  regressed  to  the  original  way 
of  expressing  emotions.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  formation  of 
images  has  also  a  teleological  function,  a  purpose.  When  the  infant 
cries  for  the  nipple,  and  after  crying  in  vain  for  a  certain  time  is 
happy  and  contented  to  suck  its  thumb,  it  has  probably  formed  the 

21  W.  N.  Kellogg  and  L.  A.  Kellogg,  The  Ape  and  the  Child,  1933,  pp.  162-3. 

22  C.  K.  Ogden,  The  Meaning  of  Psychology,  1926,  p.  99. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  224,  quoting  Wittgenstein,  Traclatus  logico-philosophicus. 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  134-5. 

25  H.  Henning,  Psychologie  der  Gegenwart,  1925,  pp.   125-135,  and  references. 
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image  of  the  "good  nipple"  and  found  a  substitute  by  which  it  can 
cope  with  the  tension  of  hunger  and  hold  reality  at  bay  at  least 
for  a  certain  period.  We  may  conjecture  that  in  these  cases  the 
after-effect,  the  memory  of  past  gratifications,  serves  as  a  bridge  over 
the  gulf  of  tension  and  that  the  infant  forms  the  "imago"  of  the 
"good  mother"  as  a  substitute  for  the  absent  nipple  and  as  a  guar- 
antee of  its  return.  Melanie  Klein  writes,  "The  feeling  of  love 
and  gratitude  arise  directly  and  spontaneously  in  the  baby  in 
response  to  the  love  and  care  of  its  mother.  The  power  of  love— 
which  is  the  manifestation  of  the  forces  which  tend  to  preserve  life- 
is  there  in  the  baby  as  well  as  the  destructive  impulses  and  finds 
its  first  fundamental  expression  in  the  baby's  attachment  to  his 
mother's  breast,  which  develops  into  love  for  her  person.  My 
psychoanalytic  work  has  convinced  me  that  when  in  the  baby's 
mind  the  conflicts  between  love  and  hate  arise,  and  the  fears  of 
losing  the  loved  one  become  active,  a  very  important  step  is  made 
in  development."  26  In  the  language  of  Normanby  Island,  gam- 
wasoara  (the  belly  stands  up)  means  both  sadness  and  rage.  When 
1  left  them,  those  in  my  immediate  environment  looked  positively 
angry,  though  they  explained  that  they  were  "sad"  because  I  was 
leaving  them.  Every  loss  calls  forth  an  aggression  which  is  first 
directed  against  the  object  through  which  the  Ego  undergoes  the 
deprivation,  and  then  is  inverted  against  the  Ego. 

In  general  we  know  that  we  conjure  up  memory  images  from  our 
own  past  to  obtain  consolation  for  losses  suffered.  In  her  child 
the  mother  finds  the  duplicate  both  of  her  own  mother  and  of  her 
own  infantile  ego,  and  in  loving  her  child  she  regains  the  infantile 
child-mother  situation.  The  imago  is  a  consolation  for  losses  suf- 
fered, and  a  safeguard  against  complete  loss.  Alone,  we  have  our 
thoughts  for  company.  In  analysis  we  often  find  that  for  the  neu- 
rotic the  difficulty  lies  in  accepting  reality,  in  effecting  the  transi- 
tion from  the  imagines  of  his  or  her  daydreams  to  the  real  people 
found  in  life.  The  actors  of  the  daydream  drama  are  far  easier 
to  love;  they  never  frustrate  the  desires  of  their  author.  Thus 
we  are  fully  justified  in  regarding  the  whole  world  of  thought, 
of  ideas,  of  imagines,  from  the  libido-economic  point  of  view,  as 
intermediate  between  the  narcissistic  and  the  object-erotic  libido 
position.27     A   materialized    "imago"    is   what   we   have   called   an 

26  M.  Klein,  "Love,  Guilt,  and  Reparation",  Psa.  Epitomes,   1937,  No.  2.  p.  65. 

27  When  in  the  Hungarian  Psychoanalytic  Society,  I  gave  my  paper  on  the  "Origin 
and  Function  of  Culture",  Dr.  Hermann  observed  that  thoughts  in  general  con- 
formed to  my  theory  of  the  "intermediate  object"  as  the  basis  of  civilization  and 
sublimation. 
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"intermediate  object".28  It  represents  the  link  between  the  ego 
and  the  object  and  unites  the  ego  with  the  community  through  the 
common  necessity  of  possessing  such  a  link.  In  dream  analysis, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  mechanisms  most  manifestly  connected  with  the 
fleeting  imagery  of  dream-land  are  those  of  fission  and  condensation, 
which,  like  introjection  and  projection,  are  defense  mechanisms 
against  object-loss.  The  "imago"  of  the  object  is  split  off  from 
the  object  and  merged  with  other  objects  as  found  in  real  life.  This 
process  is  a  repetition  of  what  takes  place  within  the  dual  unity 
organization.  The  child  is  separated  from  the  mother,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  tries  to  effect  a  re-union  with  the  mother.  Therefore 
fission  and  condensation  (separation  and  re-union)  is  really  the 
mechanism  that  corresponds  to  this  primal  organization.  The 
mother  disappears  at  will,  but  in  the  image  the  child  gains  mastery 
over  the  outside  world.  In  neurotics,  who  in  general  are  what 
we  might  call  an  exaggeration  or  caricature  of  civilization,  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  second  half  of  the  process  in  condensation  or  unifi- 
cation. A  man  cannot  love  real  women  or  a  woman  real  men 
because  he  or  she  is  faithful  not  so  much  to  the  real  mother  or 
real  father  of  his  or  her  infancy,  as  to  the  narcissistic  fantasy  object, 
the  mother  or  father  imago.  In  primitive  society  the  mechanism 
of  fission  operates  in  a  very  obvious  way.  If  the  mother  of  a  Pit- 
jentara  baby  dies  the  baby  is  nourished  by  another  tribal  "mother". 
We  have  here  tribes  in  which  everybody  has  a  whole  series  of  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  these  are 
not  merely  empty  words  but  that  the  emotional  content  implied 
in  each  situation  (mother-child  or  father-son,  etc.)  is  also  carried 
over  to  the  more  remote  "mothers"  or  "brothers",  etc.,  decreasing 
in  the  ratio  of  the  remoteness  of  the  relative  in  question  from  the 
original  blood  relative.  The  "condensation"  element  is  represented 
by  the  cult  object,  tjurungas,  etc.,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  a  condensation  of  unconscious  contents  but  also  because  they 
represent  the  whole  line  of  ancestors.  The  fission  of  the  father 
and  mother  imago  unites  a  group  of  individuals  connected  by  a 
horizontal  line  that  extends  even  beyond  the  frontiers  of  tribal 
society;  the  horizontal  line  represented  by  the  cult  symbol  or  com- 
mon mythical  ancestor  unites  all  the  reincarnations  or  alleged 
descendants  of  the  supernatural  being  in  question.  And  finally 
we  have  the  totem  animal  itself  as  a  typical  representative  of  what 
we  have  called  an  "intermediate  object".    For  the  totemite  will  call 

2S  Roheim,  Origin  and  Function  of  Culture,  1943. 
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his  totem  animal  either  a  father  or  a  brother  or  his  own  "flesh". 
It  evidently  represents  both  the  beloved  parents  of  infancy  and  the 
duplicate  of  the  ego  in  environment. 

After  this  theoretical  excursion  we  may  now  return  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  increase  ceremonies.  We  see  that  the  increase  of  an 
animal  and  also  of  the  human  species  is  brought  about  by  an  imago, 
a  cave-painting,  or  a  tjurunga,  which  is  also  the  conventional  por- 
trait or  representation  of  the  ancestor.  The  position  of  the  native 
is  solipsistic  or  Platonic;  the  "idea"  exists  before  the  object  and 
hence  gives  rise  to  the  object.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  imago  of 
the  kangaroo,  and  the  desire  to  eat  the  animal,  is  present  before 
the  appetite  is  satisfied.  It  is  also  quite  true  that  the  concept  of 
a  baby,  derived  from  the  infancy  of  one's  own  Ego,  is  pre-existent 
as  compared  to  the  actual  child.  The  process  described  by  the 
natives  is  quite  true,  except  that  they  regard  the  endopsychic  process 
as  equivalent  with  objective  reality.  There  is,  however,  another 
significant  feature  of  the  ceremonies.  The  talu  holes  are  cleaned, 
the  pictures  in  the  galleries  are  "touched  up"  and  made  "pretty 
fellow",  the  tjurunga  is  rubbed  with  red  ochre  and  decorated. 

The  ceremony  of  the  kangaroo  totem  at  Undiara  shows  the 
association  between  painting  and  rubbing.  A  block  of  soft  gray 
sandstone  lies  hidden  underground.  The  headman  clears  away 
the  sandy  soil  and  brings  the  sacred  stone  into  view.  Its  sides, 
worn  smooth  by  constant  rubbing,  are  covered  with  smaller  stones 
amongst  which  is  a  special  flattened  one  with  which  the  rubbing 
is  done  on  that  part  of  the  stone  that  represents  the  tail  of  the 
mythical  kangaroo.  After  the  stone  is  covered,  two  men  climb  up 
the  hillside.  Here  two  special  blocks  of  stone  project  immediately 
above  one  another  about  twenty  feet  above  the  plain.  One,  sup- 
posed to  represent  an  "old  man"  kangaroo,  is  rubbed  by  the  Purula 
man,  and  the  other,  a  "female"  is  rubbed  by  the  Bultara  man.  This 
over,  the  two  men  descend  and  rejoin  the  main  party.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  decoration  of  the  rock-ledge  to  begin.  Red  ochre 
and  powdered  and  calcined  gypsum  are  used,  and  with  them  alter- 
nate vertical  lines  are  painted  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  red 
stripes  represent  the  red  fur  of  the  kangaroo  and  the  white  ones, 
the  bones.29 

All  this  has  its  equivalent  in  the  behavior  of  a  mother  or  father 
to  their  children  or  of  a  husband  in  spe  to  the  little  girl  who,  when 
she  is  nubile,  is  destined  to  be  his  wife.    He  will  pet  and  fondle  her. 

29  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  1927,  I,  pp.  172-3. 
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stroke  her,  rub  her  with  grease  or  red  ochre.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  the  headman  of  the  elan  is  doing  something  to  the  ancestors 
which  the  latter  must  like,  petting  or  fondling  them,  rubbing  them 
with  grease  or  ochre  and  "making  them  pretty  fellow".  The  feeling 
of  satisfaction  derived  from  the  nipple  creates  the  first  basis  ot  a 
"'good  object".  In  the  original  child-mothei  situation  both  the 
object  and  the  subject,  the  nipple  and  the  infant,  are  "good" 
(pleasure  giving  and  receiving).  At  the  same  time,  the  images,  by 
being  given  "good  feelings",  become  "good  objects",  i.e.,  animals 
that  are  good  to  eat.  The  aim  of  these  ceremonies  is  not  only  to 
make  the  animals  multiply  but  also  to  make  them  "good",  i.e.,  fat. 
The  Pindupi  call  the  mbatjalkatiuma,  ngatinpa  paluni  "totja",30 
fat-making  or  ongera  (fat).  Here  again  we  find  that  the  ritual 
is  ultimately  derived  from  the  interaction  of  destructive  and  libidi- 
nal     (restitutive)  trends. 

When  we  come  to  consider  it,  totemism  is  after  all  essentially  a 
cult  of  food  animals.  These  natives  are,  in  the  ceremonies,  "mak- 
ing" the  animals  they  have  been  destroying.  There  is  direct  evi- 
dence of  this  in  Central  Australian  ritual  and  belief.  In  the 
witchetty  grub  increase  ritual  as  witnessed  by  Spencer  and  Gillen 
at  Alice  Springs,  a  large  stone  represents  the  adult  witchetty  grub. 
The  headman  of  the  totem  taps  this  stone  with  his  memba  (pad 
worn  in  hair)  while  all  the  others  tap  it  with  their  twigs,  chanting, 
as  they  do  so,  a  song  whose  burden  is  an  invitation  to  the  animal 
to  lay  eggs.  When  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time  they  tap  the 
smaller  stones,  which  represent  the  eggs  of  the  fully  grown  animal. 
Then  the  headman  takes  one  of  the  smaller  stones  and  strikes  the 
stomach  of  each  man  with  it,  saying,  "You  have  eaten  much  food." 
Then,  dropping  the  stone,  the  headman  strikes  the  stomach  of  each 
man  with  his  forehead.31  In  the  ceremony  of  the  honey  ant  totem, 
a  sacred  stone  representing  a  honey  ant  hero  of  the  mythical  period, 
is  taken  out  of  the  earth  along  with  some  smooth  round  pebbles 
which  represent  the  mass  of  honey  collected  by  the  ants,  and  carried 
about  by  the  man.  The  sacred  stone  is  rubbed  over  reverently  by 
the  old  men  with  their  hands,  and  then  with  a  smaller  stone,  after 
which  it  is  replaced  in  the  ground.  Then  they  bring  a  big  stone 
tjurunga  from  the  cave.  This  tjurunga  represents  a  mass  of  honey 
carried  about  by  a  celebrated  leader  of  the  mythical  period,  called 
Ilatirpa.     Another  long,  thin  tjurunga  represents  a  piece  of  wood 

so  Totja  =  funiculus  spermaticus. 

si  Spencer  and  Gillen,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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used  by  Ilatirpa  for  digging  honey  ants.  The  headman  takes  these 
tjurunga  and  calls  the  men  one  by  one;  each  of  them  walks  into 
the  pit  and  lies  down,  partly  supported  on  the  knees  of  two  or  three 
of  the  older  men.  The  headman,  singing  all  the  time,  first  of  all 
strikes  each  man's  stomach  sharply  two  or  three  times  with  the 
tjurunga  and  then  moves  it  about  with  a  kind  of  kneading  action 
while  another  old  man  butts  at  the  stomach  of  the  younger  men 
with  his  forehead.  When  all  have  passed  through  this  performance 
the  singing  ceases  and  the  tjurunga  are  taken  back  into  the  cave.32 
At  the  duck  utnitjija  performed  at  Mbangara  (Fruit)  a  long  ilpinfira 
is  made.  The  old  men  sit  down  and  rub  the  bellies  of  the  young 
men  with  the  duck  tjurunga.  Jirramba  Banga,  when  he  was  first 
shown  the  tnurrungatja  (witchetty  grub)  by  one  of  his  kalja  (tribal 
elder  brother)  was  made  to  lie  down  and  they  hit  him  along  the 
tnata  (stomach,  belly)  with  the  tjurunga. .  This  is  called  papilarama 
("first  time  see")  and  they  always  do  it  when  a  young  man  first  sees 
the  tjurungas  in  the  cave.  Erapma  (his  elder  brother)  told  him, 
"You  look  after  all  this  when  I  die."  In  the  Ngatatara  emu  increase 
ceremony  for  Uturutati,  after  the  ceremonial  running  around,  they 
perform  the  mbatjalkatiuma,  i.e.,  they  throw  the  sand  up  and  then 
the  young  men  are  hit  on  their  stomachs  with  the  tjurunga.  After 
this  they  are  told  all  about  the  wanderings  of  the  ancestors  and 
the  old  men  finish  the  ceremony  by  eating  a  little  emu  flesh. 

These  data  permit  us  to  form  a  conjecture  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremony.  For  one  thing,  we  see  that  this  butting  into 
the  stomach  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  those  who  are  thus 
treated  have  "eaten  much  food".  Perhaps  we  may  add  that  the 
food  in  question  is  honey  ant  in  the  case  of  the  honey  ant  cere- 
mony, kangaroo  in  the  kangaroo  ceremony,  and  so  on.  The  next 
conjecture  is  that  the  rite  is  a  sort  of  punishment,  that  is,  "You 
have  eaten  much  food"  really  means  "too  much  food".  In  the 
tjilpa  (wildcat)  ceremony  described  by  Strehlow,  one  of  the  younger 
performers  goes  up  to  the  old  men  who  act  as  audience,  and  taking 
a  piece  of  eaglehawk-down  from  his  own  body  presses  it  against 
the  abdomen  of  the  elder  men,  one  after  the  other,  and  remarks: 
"Perhaps  we  have  done  something  wrong";  whereupon  the  elders 
reply,  "You  are  well  decorated".33  Besides,  if  we  regard  these  rites 
as  a  kind  of  minor  initiation,  it  seems  probable  that  an  element  of 
punishment  is  involved. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  161. 

33  c.  Strehlow,  Die  totemistischen  Kulle  der  Aranda  und  Loritjastamme,  1910,  III, 
p.  26. 
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If  the  members  of  the  totem  clan  are  punished  for  eating  too 
much  food  the  food  in  question  is  the  flesh  of  the  totem  animal. 
According  to  Spencer  and  Gillen  an  Aranda  will  eat  only  very 
sparingly  of  his  totem  and  even  if  he  does  eat  a  little  of  it  he  is 
careful  not  to  eat  the  best  part.  If  he  is  an  emu  man  he  will  not 
eat  emu  fat  and  emu  eggs  except  if  he  is  very  hungry,  and  even  then 
not  too  abundantly.  If  an  emu  man  found  a  nest  of  emu  eggs  and 
was  very  hungry,  he  might  cook  one,  but  he  would  take  the  remain- 
der into  the  camp  and  distribute  them.  The  same  principle  holds 
pood  for  all  the  totems.  A  carpet  snake  man  will  eat  sparingly  of 
a  poor  snake,  but  will  scarcely  touch  the  reptile  if  it  be  fat.  The 
totem  of  any  man  is  regarded  as  the  same  as  himself.  A  native 
explained  to  Spencer,  when  discussing  this:  "That  one"  (pointing 
to  his  photograph)  "is  just  the  same  as  me.  So  is  a  kangaroo"  (his 
totem).  Each  totemic  group  is  supposed  to  have  direct  control 
of  the  members  of  the  animal  or  plant  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
in  theory,  at  least,  the  group  has  the  first  right  to  the  animal  or 
plant.34  After  the  performance  of  the  witchetty  grub  increase 
ceremony  the  grub  is  taboo  until  it  is  abundant  and  full  grown. 
Any  infringement  of  this  rule  is  supposed  to  result  in  an  undoing 
of  the  effect  of  the  ceremony  and  the  grub  supply  would  as  a  conse- 
quence be  very  small.  The  men  of  the  Purula  and  Kumara,  and 
those  of  the  Panunga  and  Bultara  classes  who  are  not  members  of 
the  totem  and  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  may  eat 
the  grub  at  any  time,  but  it  must  always  be  brought  into  the  camp 
to  be  cooked.  If  they  were  to  eat  it  out  in  the  bush,  like  any  other 
food,  the  men  of  the  totem  would  be  angry,  and  the  grub  would 
vanish.  When,  after  the  ceremony,  it  becomes  plentiful  and  full 
grown,  they  collect  large  supplies,  which  are  cooked  in  the  camp 
until  dry  and  brittle,  and  then  stored  away  in  pitchis  and  pieces 
of  bark.  When  the  natural  supply  begins  to  fail  the  store  of  cooked 
material  is  taken  to  the  men's  camp.  Those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  totem  place  their  stores  before  those  who  do.  The  chief 
takes  one  pitchi  (bark  or  wooden  receptacle),  and  with  the  help 
of  the  other  men  of  the  totem,  grinds  up  the  contents  between 
stones.  Then  he  and  they  take  and  eat  a  little;  and  then  they 
pass  the  bulk  of  what  remains  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
totem.  After  this  ceremony  the  witchetty  men  and  women  eat 
very  sparingly  of  the  grub.  If  they  were  to  eat  too  much,  the  power 
of  successfully  performing  the  rite  would  depart  from  them,  and 

3*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-1. 
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there  would  be  very  few  grubs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
important  for  them  and  especially  for  the  chief  to  eat  a  little  of 
the  totemic  animal  as  to  eat  none  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
eating  too  freely.  The  natives  say  that  he  must  have  some  of  his 
knaninja  inside  him.35 

In  this  remark  the  principle  of  identification  through  introjection 
is  expressed  quite  clearly.  In  the  case  of  the  kangaroo  totem  at 
Undiara,  after  the  old  men  have  eaten  a  little  of  the  animal  they 
anoint  the  bodies  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  with  fat 
from  the  kangaroo,  and  the  men  of  the  totem  paint  their  bodies 
in  imitation  of  the  design  painted  on  the  rock  at  Undiara.  After 
this  the  animal  is  eaten  very  sparingly  by  the  kangaroo  men;  there 
are  certain  parts,  such  as  the  tail,  which  are  regarded  as  choice  bits 
and  are  forbidden  to  kangaroo  men  and  women.  In  the  Irriakura 
(Bulb)  totem,  eating  the  totem  is  abstained  from  for  a  certain  time 
after  the  increase  rite.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  totem 
bring  a  quantity  of  it  to  the  men's  camp,  where  it  is  handed  over 
to  the  chief  and  the  other  old  men,  who  rub  some  of  the  tubers 
between  their  hands,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  husks.  Then  they 
put  the  tubers  in  their  mouths  and  blow  them  out  again  in  all 
directions.    After  this  the  Irriakura  people  may  eat  sparingly. 

The  bandicoot  people  may  not  eat  the  bandicoot  until  after 
the  ceremony,  when  it  becomes  plentiful.  Men  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  totem  go  out  in  search  of  a  bandicoot  and  bring  it  to  the 
men's  camp.  There  they  put  some  of  the  fat  of  the  animal  into 
the  mouth  of  the  bandicoot  men,  and  also  rub  it  over  their  own 
bodies.36 

According  to  my  Pitjentara  informants  the  Pitjentara  will  not 
eat  their  own  tukutita  (ancestor,  totem)— they  added,  by  way  of 
explanation,  kuka  walta  (flesh,  his  own,  proper  one).  Later,  how- 
ever, they  added  that  a  kangaroo  man  eats  only  the  tail  of  the  kan- 
garoo. A  similar  taboo,  with  qualifications  and  degrees  seems  to 
obtain  among  the  Jumu.  Urantukutu  has  two  names:  first  he  was 
called  Tapilkna— this  is  his  tamu  (grandfather)  name;  Uran-tukutu 
is  his  tukutita  (ancestral)  name.  Uran  means  to  gather  and  the 
gathering  refers  to  wild  honey.  The  spirit  child  which  gave  rise 
to  him  emerged  from  a  place  where  in  the  primeval  period  a  kan- 
garoo ancestor  saw  honey  coming  forth  from  a  mulga  tree.  There- 
fore his  real  totem  is  honey,  but  his  ancestral  story  is  kangaroo. 

86  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

sa  Ibid.,  pp.  80-84.    See  also  Strehlow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7,  14,  19,  etc. 
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He  eats  sparingly  of  the  latter,  and  refrains  completely  from  eating 
honey.  The  Pindupi  have  the  same  rules.  The  Nambutji  do  not 
eat  their  own  totem  except  for  a  little  of  it  when  they  paluni  (make) 
the  animal. 

At  the  emu  increase  rite  performed  by  the  Jumu  at  Numpulkna 
(Emu's  breast)  there  is  no  wamulu  (birds'  down)  ceremony.  They 
simply  rub  the  stories  that  the  emus  were  "turned  into",  and  sing, 

"Scratch  along,  little  snake,  rise!" 

They  must  eat  a  little  of  the  emu  flesh  so  that  they  palla  paluni 
(Aranda:  mara  arpmanama),  that  is,  make  the  emu  well.  To  eat 
either  too  much  or  none  at  all  will  mean  that  the  animal  will  not 
increase— indeed,  it  may  be  "spoiled"  altogether,  and  the  man 
responsible  for  this  might  be  killed  by  the  others.  The  technical 
term  for  this  "spoiling"  is  papuanitjipi  in  Jumu,  kurpaltjipi  in 
Luritja  (Kukata,  Ngatatara),  and  in  Aranda,  arpanakitji  or,  more 
usually,  etakindja.  My  Ngatatara  informants  explained  the  idea 
of  totemism  in  the  following  sentence:  "Tukurpa  waltara  palumpa" ; 
in  Aranda:  "Altjera  knaninja  ikura" ;  that  is,  ancestor  (spirit)  totem 
his.  The  idea  of  "his"  is  represented  by  the  Ngatatara  equivalent 
of  the  spirit  double  (ngantja).  They  talk  about  the  waltara 
(Aranda:  altja  ikura,  "his  own");  now  if  a  kangaroo  man  has  been 
spoiling  the  kangaroo,  eating  too  much  or  throwing  the  meat  away, 
his  waltara  comes  and  tells  him  "Don't  spoil  it.  Eat  it  all  if  you 
have  killed  it."  He  must  smash  the  bones  and  all  of  the  tail,  and 
must  not  throw  them  away.  "Don't  bite  the  tail.  Cut  it  up  with 
the  stone  knife,  and  then  you  can  eat  it."  This  is  waltanku 
"your  own". 

The  notion  of  etakijidja  used  by  the  Mission  in  Christian  Aranda 
as  a  translation  of  conscience  was  explained  as  follows.  Sometimes 
when  a  man  cooks  a  kangaroo  tail  it  bursts  like  a  gun,  "bang". 
Then  he  thinks  "etakama" ' ,  "I  have  done  it"  or  "I  have  spoiled  it". 
The  others  pull  the  tail  to  pieces  and  eat  it  quick,  like  a  dog, 
because  the  man  would  die  if  he  were  to  eat  it,  and  the  others, 
by  so  doing,  save  him  from  death.  If  somebody  does  anything 
wrong  at  the  ceremonies  his  father,  mother,  or  brother  might  die 
in  consequence.  Then,  also,  he  thinks  "etakama" '.  Or  he  himself 
might  die  and  then  people  would  think  he  has  "etakama"  himself. 
Another  case:  When  a  tnenka  (avenging  party)  or  a  leltja  (blood- 
avenger)  spears  a  man,  he  must  catch  his  victim  quickly  and  hold 
him  until  he  dies.     If  he  lets  him  fall  with  outstretched  arms,  that 
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is  etakamdj  and  he  himself  might  also  die  in  consequence.  This 
example  makes  the  meaning  of  the  word  quite  clear.  "Spoiling" 
is  uninhibited  aggression,  pure  Thanatos,  with  the  corresponding 
talio  anxiety.  If  a  man  kills  another  he  must  at  least  hold  him 
in  his  arms  afterward,  thus  mitigating  or  cancelling  the  aggressive 
impulse  manifested  in  the  death  stroke.  Another  case  is  given  in 
the  explanation  of  the  famous  influenza  epidemic  at  Alice  Springs. 
There  "was  a  lot  of  peraltja37  in  the  summer.  That  meant  arpa- 
nindja,  or  etakindja,  a  foreboding,  because  the  season  for  peraltja 
is  winter,  and  that  year  they  had  it  in  summer:  if  there  is  a  lot 
of  something,  then  somebody  will  die;  after  plenty  there  is  always 
sickness.  Or,  another  instance:  before  my  arrival  there  were  such 
a  lot  of  kangaroos  at  Ndaria  (Hermannsburg)  that  the  dogs  ate 
them.    After  that  people  began  to  die,  one  after  the  other.38 

We  are  analyzing  the  culture  of  primitive  hunting  tribes,  of 
people  who  live  on  what  they  destroy.  This  explains  the  immense 
psychological  importance  of  ceremonies  in  which  the  destroyed  are 
restored;  we  can  interpret  increase  rites  as  dramatized  restitution 
fantasies,  the  endopsychic  aim  of  which  is  the  reassurance  and 
security  found  in  the  reappearance  of  the  object.  The  increase 
rite  is  followed  by  hunting  for  the  animal  which  is  then  brought 
into  the  camp  and  ceremonially  tested  by  the  totem  chief,  who 
thereby  demonstrates  that  the  good  object  still  exists  to  be  eaten 
again.  This  explains  the  totem  cave  as  a  sanctuary.  Old  Jirramba 
tells  me  that  the  "kwalpa"  knaninja  (origin  =  totem  place)  is  where 
the  kwalpa  ancestor  "sat  down".  His  finger  and  foot  marks  and 
tail  marks  are  still  visible  at  the  place.  Nobody  may  stand  on  the 
rock  or  "something,  he  may  kill  you".  There  are  many  ilumba 
trees  at  that  place  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  cut.  The  place 
is  a  tmara  knarra  (place  big).  "The  Pertalchera  (store-house, 
totemic  cave)  may  be  regarded  as  the  early  rudiment  of  a  city  or 
house  of  refuge.  Everything  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  sacred  and 
must  on  no  account  be  hurt:  even  a  man  who  was  pursued  by 
others  would  not  be  touched  so  long  as  he  remained  at  this  spot. 
During  the  Engwura  ceremony  when  temporary  store-houses  or 
platforms,  called  Tanunda,  were  made  to  hold  the  large  number 
of  Churinga  which  were  brought  from  the  different  Pertalchera  on 
to  the  ceremonial  ground  and  when,  as  always  happens  when  men 

"•7  A   kind  of  food,  probably  an  insect.     My   notes  do  not   contain   the   translation 
and  1   have  forgotten  what  it  is. 
I  his  was  due  to  beri-beri. 
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from  different  parts  assembled  in  large  numbers,  there  arose  an) 
small  quarrel,  no  display  of  weapons  was  allowed  anywhere  near 
the  stores  of  Churinga."  39  Both  in  Australia  and  in  other  areas 
a  certain  connection  has  been  observed  between  the  geographic 
distribution  of  an  animal  species  and  of  the  human  clan  bearing 
the  name  of  the  species.  Thus  according  to  Grey:  "One  01  igin 
frequently  assigned  by  these  natives  to  family  names  is  that  they 
were  derived  from  some  vegetable  or  animal  being  very  common 
in  the  district  which  the  family  inhabited  and  that  hence  the  name 
of  this  animal  or  vegetable  became  applied  to  the  family."  40 

"Among  the  Kariera,  Ngaluma  and  Injibandi  tribes  the  totemic 
center  or  ceremonial  ground  is  usually  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  the  to'tem  species  is  naturally  plentiful.  Thus  the  ceremonial 
grounds  of  the  white  cockatoo  and  the  March-fly  are  in  the  creek 
at  Balla-balla  where  these  two  species  are  plentiful.  Usually  the 
totemic  animal  or  plant  is  actually  more  abundant  near  the  cere- 
monial ground  belonging  to  it  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  place  where  the  ceremony  is 
performed  is  called  by  a  name  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  na  to 
the  name  of  the  totem.  .  .  .  Similar  place  names,  that  it,  consisting 
of  the  name  of  some  species  or  vegetable  with  the  suffix  na,  are 
also  given  to  spots  where  there  is  no  totemic  center,  but  where 
the  species  in  question  is  more  abundant  than  elsewhere.41 

Elkin  describes  the  talu  (increase)  ceremonies  of  the  Karadjeri: 
"The  season  prescribed  for  any  particular  talu  rite  is  usually  the 
one  just  preceding  the  period  though  sometimes  it  is  the  actual 
season  when  the  species  is  especially  plentiful  or  fat,  or  when  its 
eggs  are  plentiful.  This  fact  should  be  associated  with  two  others; 
first,  that  the  talu  centers  are  situated  as  we  have  seen,  in  localities 
where  the  species  concerned  normally  increase,  and  second,  that 
when  the  rites  express  the  desire  to  increase  the  species  in  localities 
other  than  that  in  which  the  spirit  center  is  situated,  as  they  fre- 
quently do  in  the  Karadjeri  and  other  Kimberley  tribes,  only  those 
localities  are  selected  in  which  the  species  does  normally  increase. 
In  other  words,  the  aborigines  are  guided  by  actual  economic  and 

39  Spencer  and  Gillen,  op.  cit.,  p.  no. 

40  G.  Grey,  Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  to  Northwest  and  Western  Australia,  1841, 
II,  p.  229,  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Dialects  of  Northwestern  Australia,  1840.  p.  4. 
R.  Brown,  "Description  of  the  Natives  of  King  George's  Sound,"  Journ.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  I,  p.  43. 

41  A.  R.  Brown,  "Three  Tribes  of  Western  Australia,"  Journ.  Rox.  Antlirop..  1913, 
p.   167.     Cf.  Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  p.  36. 
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geographical  facts  and  make  no  attempt  to  bend  nature  to  any 
passing  desire  and  needs  they  might  have.  Rather  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  nature's  normal  course  (my  italics) 
throughout  the  seasons.  .  .  .  The  rites  must  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  cooperating  with  nature  in  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
course  of  events,  which  should  be  manifested  in  the  regularity  of 
the  seasons  and  the  rain  and  the  increase  of  species  at  the  usual 
times.42  Among  the  Wik-munkan  the  auwa  (totem  center)  is  always 
found  at  a  place  where  the  species  is  naturally  abundant.43 

We  can  therefore  attempt  an  interpretation  of  totemism  as  a 
system  of  reassurance  against  archaic  destructive  tendencies.  These 
people  live  by  destroying  the  animals  that  surround  them.  Hence 
their  natural  anxiety  that  if  they  continue  to  give  the  "objects" 
(as  representatives  of  the  nourishing,  good  nipple)  "bad  feelings", 
then  all  "good  objects"  must  be  transformed  into  "bad  objects", 
into  "absent  nipples",  and  that  they  will  perish  in  consequence. 
Certain  spots  in  nature  at  which  an  animal  species  is  abundant 
function  therefore  as  reassurance  against  internal  anxieties,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  indestructible,  eternal  nature  of  "good  objects"  and 
as  a  refutation  of  their  own  destructive  tendencies.  Instead  of  the 
emus  they  have  destroyed,  the  members  of  the  emu  clan  appear 
as  personating  emus,  in  the  emu  ceremony.  "Reviving  the  mem- 
ory" or  repainting  the  image  of  the  ancestors  is  a  denial  of  their 
own  aggressive  tendencies  or  the  reparation  phase  that  follows 
destruction.  The  pictures  are  frequently  re-made  with  red  ochre, 
the  tjurunga  are  rubbed  with  red  ochre,  etc.  Now  compare  the 
following  myth  of  the  Kukata. 

An  old  man  had  several  wild  dogs.  One  day  he  followed  the 
track  of  a  kangaroo  and  not  liking  to  take  his  little  daughter  with 
him  into  the  scrub  he  left  her  on  a  clay  pan.  He  killed  the  kangaroo 
but  in  his  absence  his  own  dogs  killed  his  child  and  devoured  her 
flesh.  He  drove  the  dogs  into  a  cave  the  entrance  of  which  he  closed 
with  a  number  of  large  stones.  The  wounded  dogs  in  their  plight 
attacked  one  another  and  tore  themselves  to  pieces.  In  consequence 
their  blood  poured  deeply  into  the  cave  and  soaked  deeply  into 
the  rocks.  Ever  since,  the  tribe  has  gone  to  that  cave  to  collect 
supplies  of  the  "blood-stained"  rock— the  red  ochre— which  it 
requires  for  its  ceremonies.44  The  child  killed  by  the  dogs  repre- 
ss Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  290. 

43  Ursula  McConnel,  "The  Wik-munkan  Tribe",  Oceania,  I,  p.  193. 

44  H.  Basedow,  The  Australian  Aboriginal,   1925,  p.  318. 
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sents  infantile  talio  anxiety  in  connection  with  bpdy  destruction 
fantasies.  The  original  fantasy  is  represented  by  the  sequel,  the 
"dogs"  (children)  torn  to  pieces  in  the  cave  (womb)  while  the 
fact  that  the  destruction  is  mutual  is  a  functional  symbol  of  the 
"boomerang  principle"  inherent  in  these  fantasies.45  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  totemic  cave  as  a  womb  symbol;  of  the  indestruc- 
tible sacred  objects;  and  of  the  eternally  juvenile,  immortal,  super- 
natural beings  in  the  cave  as  reassurance  against  the  anxiety  called 
forth  by  body  destruction  fantasies.  "I  have  not  destroyed  the 
child  in  the  womb  and  shall  not  be  destroyed  in  consequence  for 
the  existence  of  the  tribe  is  guaranteed  by  the  indestructible  sacred 
objects  or  images  in  the  cave-womb  with  which  I  myself  am  also 
identical."  The  place  where  the  animal  "comes  out",  is  born, 
is  the  place  where  the  totem-ancestor  "went  in";  i.e.,  where  he 
died,46  or  even  more  precisely,  where  he  was  killed.  If  they  cannot 
perform  the  increase  rites  they  must  die,  for  Eros  and  Restitution 
cannot  cope  with  Destruction.  This  "restitution"  character  of  the 
increase  rites  is  shown  very  clearly  in  a  group  of  myths  of  Northern 
Central  Australia.  According  to  an  Unmatjera  (=  Aranda  anmat- 
jera)  tradition  the  ancestor  of  the  Idnimita  totem  called  Idnimita 
used  to  think  within  himself,  "What  shall  I  eat  today?  I  have 
got  no  brother  or  son  to  get  idnimita  for  me;  I  will  gather  it  for 
myself.  If  I  do  not  eat  idnimita,  I  shall  die."  Then  another  old 
man  of  the  same  totem  told  him,  "I  have  been  eating  idnimita." 
Then  another  old  man  jumped  up  and  said,  "I  have  been  eating 
idnimita  also;  if  I  eat  it  always  it  might  all  die."  Then  the  second 
old  man  who  ate  the  big  grubs  performed  the  sacred  ceremony  of 
the  idnimita  totem.  Then  he  walked  away  and  performed  another 
rite  and  after  that  he  gathered  more  of  the  grub.  Then  he  sent 
a  man  to  secure  the  grubs  which  arose  after  he  had  performed 
the  ceremony.  Again  he  performed  ceremonies  and  again  he  col- 
lected grubs.  After  this  boils  appeared  on  his  legs.  He  gathered 
more  grubs  but  then  he  got  so  ill  that  he  could  not  walk.  Before 
daylight  he  burst  open  and  died.47 

The  point  in  the  story  is  that  eating  grubs  is  counterbalanced  by 
performing  ceremonies  but  when  he  eats  too  many  grubs  the  equi- 

45  U.  McConnel,  "Myths  of  the  Wikmunkan  and  Wiknatara  Tribes",  Oceania,  VI, 
p.  67.  See  also  O.  Pink,  "The  Landowners  in  the  Northern  Aranda",  Oceania,  VI, 
p.  286. 

46  In  other  words,  "aggression  makes  the  object  bad  and  the  bad  object  calls  forth 
aggression". 

47  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904,  pp.  324-5. 
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librium  cannot  be  upheld  and  die  result  is  death.  This  balancing 
function  is  quite  clear  in  a  Kaitish  version  of  the  same  myth.  Two 
idnimita  men,  one  of  them  Kumara  and  the  other  Purula,  went  out 
eating  grub.  The  Kumara  man  said  to  himself,  "Suppose  I  eat 
more  grubs,  then  perhaps  they  might  all  die."  Nevertheless  he  went 
out  and  ate  them,  carrying  with  him  his  alpita  (tail  tips  of  the 
rabbit  kangaroo),  which  he  used  when  performing  the  ceremonies 
to  make  the  grub  grow.  Then  he  said  to  himself,  "No  good.  Sup- 
pose I  go  on  eating  too  much  they  might  be  frightened  and  go  away 
to  another  country."  Then  he  again  performed  the  ceremony  and 
sang  the  grubs  and  went  out  and  saw  the  young  idnimita  rising 
out  of  the  ground  and  said,  "Very  good;  I  have  seen  them."  4S 

In  discussing  intichiuma  rites,  Marett  emphasizes  an  important 
distinction.  He  regards  them  as  rites  of  a  peculiar  character,  as 
sacraments  of  the  "atonement"  type.  "The  analogy  in  short  is  more 
with  a  composition  negotiated  in  a  matter  of  blood-revenge  than 
in  any  collegiate  gathering."  *9  The  non-Australian  parallel  to 
increase  rites  might  therefore  be  found  in  the  measures  taken  by 
hunters  and  fishers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  conciliate  or  to 
insure  the  reincarnation  of  the  animal  they  have  killed.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  we  find  such  typical  "restitution"  fantasies. 
Among  the  tribes  of  Dampier  Land,  a  hunter,  just  after  having 
killed  a  species  of  small  kangaroo  (bangudu),  swings  the  animal 
around  so  that  the  blood  is  sprinkled  about;  this  produces  plenty 
of  bangudu?0  The  Lapps,  after  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  regularly 
put  aside  the  bones,  eyes,  ears,  heart,  lungs,  sexual  parts,  and  a 
morsel  of  flesh  from  each  limb.  Then,  after  eating  the  remainder 
of  the  flesh  they  laid  the  bones  and  the  rest  in  anatomical  order  in 
a  coffin  and  buried  them  with  the  usual  rites  believing  that  the  god 
to  whom  the  animal  was  sacrificed  would  reclothe  the  bones  with 
flesh  and  restore  the  animal  to  life  in  Jabme  Aimo,  the  subter- 
ranean world  of  the  dead.51  The  Minnetaree  Indians  "believe 
that  the  bones  of  those  bisons  they  have  slain  and  divested  of  flesh 
rise  again  clothed  with  renewed  flesh  and  quickened  with  life  and 
become  fat  and  fit  for  slaughter  the  succeeding  June."  52     Among 

*8  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

•is  E.  R.  Marett,  "Food  Rites",  Essays  presented  to  C.  G.  Seligman,  1934,  pp.  205.  207. 

50  Elkin,  op.  cit.,  p.  465. 

51  E.  J.  lessen,  De  Finnorum,  Lapponumque,  Noriuegicorum   religione  pagana,  pp. 
146,  52,  65,  quoted  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  Spirits  of  I  lie  Corn  and  of  I  lie  Wild,  1912,  II.  p.  257. 

52  K.  Jaines,  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1823,  I.  p.  257, 
quoted  by  Frazer,  op.  eit.,  p.  256. 
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the  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Bay,  when  a  hoy  has  killed 
his  first  seal  his  mothei  gathers  all  the  hones  and  throws  them  into 
a  seal  hole,  ft  is  believed  that  these  hones  will  become  seals  which 
the  hoy  is  to  catch  in  later  life.53  If  you  have  killed  the  animal, 
do  not  break  the  hones— restore  after  having  destroyed— is  the  gen- 
eral principle.  Thus  the  aborigines  of  Victoria  may  not  break 
tiie  bones  of  a  native  bear  they  have  killed.  If  they  were  to  do 
so  or  to  take  off  his  skin  after  having  roasted  him,  the  bear  would 
steal  all  the  water  of  the  river.54  If  the  bones  or  skulls  of  dugongs 
were  not  put  away  in  a  heap  or  otherwise  preserved  no  more  dugong 
would  be  caught.55 

If  we  regard  these  increase  rites  as  dramatized  reparation  fantasies 
we  shall  gain  new  insight  into  the  religious,  the  sociological,  and 
the  topographical  aspect  of  Australian  totemism.  The  religious 
aspect  is  the  concept  of  eternity.  Altjira  means  dream;  altjiranga  = 
from  the  dream,  and  mitjina  is  another  word  for  kuta,  eternal. 
Therefore  the  correct  translation  for  the  "gods"  or  "spirits"  or 
"ancestors"  of  Aranda  religion  is  "the  eternal  ones  of  the  dream",56 
i.e.,  the  "immortal  dream  persons".  Another  way  of  stating  the 
same  thing  is  to  say  "kncmaka  Auto"— "originated  immortal".  But 
they  also  say  that  every  human  being  kuta  knanama,  always  origi- 
nates from  his  totem  place.  The  memba  (pad)  used  in  the  emu 
ceremony  is  also  called  kuta  because  "it  always  comes  from  the 
original  altjiranga  mitjina" .  Another  phrase  used  for  the  super- 
natural beings  is  altjiranga  nakala  =  from  the  dream  was  =  imanka 
nakala  =  since  old  times  was  =  kutata  nakala  =  eternally  was.  The 
Pitjentara  and  Mularatara  concept  of  the  ngaiulu-nguampa,  or 
double,  as  being  like  a  rock  full  of  souls,  a  sort  of  inexhaustible 
store-house  from  which  the  individual  can  always  obtain  a  new  soul 
if  he  has  lost  the  one  within  his  body,  clearly  conveys  this  idea 
of  the  indestructible  quality  of  the  memory  image.  The  imaoe  is 
the  prototype  of  the  object;   the  rock  paintings  were  not  painted 

sy  F.  Boas,  "The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Bay",  Bull.  Amer.  Mas.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1901,  XV,  p  .161.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  identification  of  the  boy  with  the 
seal.  His  jacket  and  shirt  are  taken  off  and  the  seal,  even  before  it  is  dead,  is  dragged 
across  the  boy's  back;  p.  161.  The  medicine  man  has  first  to  be  destroyed  and  to 
undergo  a  similar  "restitution";  see  F.  Nansen,  Eskimoleben,  1903,  p.  248. 

54R.  Brough  Smyth,  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  I,  p.  447,  in  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

55  w.  E.  Roth,  North  Queensland  Ethnography  Bulletin,  1903,  V,  p.  27  (Frazer, 
ibid.) 

56  prof.  Elkin  misunderstood  me  in  this  connection.  Cf.  below  in  "The  Eternal 
Ones  of  the  Dream". 
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by  natives— "they  made  themselves".57  As  a  consolation  for  the 
perishable  quality  of  the  object-world,  as  a  substitute  for  losses  in 
reality,  as  a  guarantee  against  the  destructive  impulses  provoked 
in  the  infant  by  frustration,  mankind  has  hallucinatory  wish-fulfill- 
ment, the  immortality  of  the  imago.5S 

From  the  sociological  point  of  view  we  are  here  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  which  overcomes  its  retribution  anxiety  by  a  kind  of 
division  of  labor.  Nature  is  full  of  "objects"  which  are  "good 
objects"  because  they  afford  nourishment  but  which  may  turn  upon 
mankind  and  become  "bad  objects"  (absent  nipples)  because  the 
hunter  is  always  giving  them  "bad  feelings",  i.e.,  destroying  them. 
But  if  a  human  group  abstains  from  aggression  toward  an  animal 
species  or  at  least  reduces  this  aggression  to  the  minimum  needed 
for  symbolic  identification  (eats  a  little),  the  "good  objects"  quality 
of  the  animal  species  is  guaranteed  by  the  "good"  attitude  of  its 
human  namesakes.  "The  fundamental  idea  common  to  all  of  the 
tribes  is  that  men  of  any  totemic  group  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  supply  of  the  animal  or  plant  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  group,  and  that  the  one  object  of  increasing  the  number 
of  the  totemic  animal  or  plant  is  simply  that  of  increasing  the  general 
food  supply."  59  The  functional  explanation  of  totemism  would 
therefore  be  the  social  projection  of  the  infantile  "good"  and  "bad 
object"  concept.  Each  group  by  its  ceremonial  attitude  serves  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  permanent  existence  of  "good  objects"  for  the 
other  group.  Something  similar  seems  to  take  place  topographically. 
The  world  is  divided  between  the  "desert"  where  the  demons  reign 
supreme  (bad  objects)  and  the  totem  centers  or  "big  places".  A 
place  with  a  permanent  waterhole  like  Ltalaltuma  is  sure  to  be 
a  guarantee  of  fertility  of  "good  objects",  hence  it  is  a  tmara  knarra, 
a  "big  place",  and  always  a  totem  center.  Among  the  Murngin, 
"the  most  unifying  concept  in  the  whole  of  clan  ideology  is  that 
of  the  sacred  waterhole  in  which  reposes  the  spiritual  unity  of 
clan  life.  It  is  the  fundamental  symbol  of  clan  solidarity.  From 
it  come  all  the  eternal  qualities,  and  to  it  those  qualities  return 
when  they  have  been  lived  or  used  by  members  of  the  clan.60    .    .    . 

57  Elkin,  "Rock  Paintings  of  Northwest  Australia",  Oceania,  I,  p.  273. 

58  Cf.  the  visual  nature  of  the  Platonic  idea,  Phaedrus,  as  quoted  by  W.  Windelband, 
Lehrbuch  der  Qeschichte  der  Philosophie,  1912,  p.  98.  On  the  opioid  nature  of 
anthropoid  apes  and  juvenile  humans,  see  E.  R.  jaensch,  Ober  den  Aufbau  der  Wahr- 
nehmungswelt  und  Hire  Slruktur  im  Jugendalter,  1923,  p.  209. 

59  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern   Tribes,  p.  327. 
so  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  p.  19. 
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"In  the  rainy  season  great  torrents  of  tropical  rain  fall  daily,  mak- 
ing large  portions  of  the  mainland  south  of  the  Arafura  Sea,  for 
weeks  and  sometimes  for  months  at  a  time,  a  series  of  islands  in 
a  shallow  sea  of  mud  and  water.  Then,  with  rare  interruptions 
there  is  continuous  drought  for  six  or  seven  months.  During  the 
wet  season  tropical  vegetation  has  sprung  up  everywhere;  giant 
spear-grass  sometimes  grows  to  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
covering  all  the  country  and  paths,  making  communication  a  diffi- 
cult matter  at  best,  and  in  many  places  impossible.  The  water 
recedes,  the  waterholes  become  drier  and  drier,  and  a  large  number 
disappear  entirely;  birds  and  fish  are  gone  and  the  many  varieties 
of  lilies  and  yams  disappear.  It  is  then  that  the  native  appreciates 
the  value  of  water,  just  as  before  he  realized  the  harm  it  could, 
do  him. 

"It  is  small  wonder  that  with  the  food  and  drink  of  life  dependent 
on  the  waterholes  and  possible  death  resulting  from  the  great  floods, 
the  native  has  made  water  his  chief  symbol  of  the  clan's  spiritual 
life.  .  .  .  All  the  waterholes  found  in  the  territory  of  a  clan  are 
divided  into  two  classes;  they  are  either  garma  wells  or  narra  (ranga) 
wells.  The  first  are  totemic  but  not  sacred;  they  were  made  by 
the  lower  order  of  totems  whose  emblems  may  be  displayed  in  camp 
and  seen  by  the  women.  The  narra  wells  are  always  sacred,  they 
were  made  by  the  higher  wongar  totems  whose  emblems  are  ranga 
(higher  emblems)  and  can  be  seen  only  by  the  initiated  young  men 
after  the  age  of  puberty.  A  clan  has  always  at  least  one  and  some- 
times three  or  four  of  the  latter.  ...  A  narra  waterhole  is  usually 
not  taboo  to  women.  They  may  obtain  water  there,  bathe  in  the 
pool,  and  possibly  fish  or  gather  yams  and  lily  bulbs.  Occasionally 
a  well  becomes  so  taboo  that  no  woman  is  allowed  near  it.  Such 
is  the  great  well  Mir-rir-min-a  of  the  Liaalaomir  clan  on  the  Glyde 
River.61  .  .  .  Here  was  enacted  the  great  drama  of  the  Rock  Python 
swallowing  the  two  Creator  Sisters,  which  has  tremendous  import 
in  ceremonial  and  mythological  activity. 

"All  clan  totems  are  thought  to  lie  below  the  clan  waterhole 
in  the  subterranean  waters.  Here,  too,  will  be  found  the  old  mytho- 
logical ancestors  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  activities  of  the  totems 
on  earth  in  the  great  mythological  days  when  the  world  was  made 
and  named.  When  a  ranga  (higher  totemic  emblem)  has  been 
made  by  the  men  of  the  clan  for  a  ceremony  and  has  been  used 
during  the  night  time  it  is  put  back  into  the  mud  of  the  waterhole 

6i  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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so  that  the  wongar  (spirit  of  the  totem)  which  is  felt  to  be  in  the 
emblem  may  return  to  the  well.  .  .  .  "When  a  child  is  born  it 
comes  from  this  well  as  a  spirit.  In  the  well  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  very  small  fish.  The  spirit  comes  to  the  father  who  is  to  be 
and  asks  for  its  mother  so  that  it  may  be  born.  The  father  points 
out  the  mother  and  the  spirit  child  enters  the  vagina."  62 

While  water  spells  fertility  and  the  renewal  of  life,  rocks  and 
stones  contain  a  reassurance  element  of  a  different  kind.  They 
represent  the  negation  of  change,  they  are  practically  indestructible. 
Stones  represent  the  ancestors,  and  human  beings,  by  identifying 
themselves  with  these  supernaturals,  share  in  their  eternity. 

Among  the  Wik-munkan  the  pulwaiya  (ancestor)  has  a  sacred 
place  of  origin,  its  auwa,  where  it  resides  and  whence  it  issues  forth. 
These  auwa,  or  totem  centers,  are  sometimes  the  nests  and  breeding 
places  of  the  birds,  animals,  and  plants  concerned  and  are  always 
situated  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  clan  to  which  they  belong, 
where  the  totemic  species  is  abundant.  Each  auwa  has  its  own 
peculiar  characteristics.  Trees,  bushes,  rocks,  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially arranged,  ant  beds  or  holes  in  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  auwa,  are  sacred  to  the  totems.  There  is  always  water  nearby 
in  the  shape  of  river,  creek,  lagoon,  waterhole  or  swamp,  or  well, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  pulwaiya  resides  and  into  which  the 
dead  of  the  clan  are  believed  to  go.  They  are  said  to  play  about 
the  vicinity  of  the  auwa  in  the  form  of  their  totem.  This  is  perhaps 
why  plants  or  animals  are  protected  near  the  auwa  of  their  repre- 
sentative totem  and  why  the  killing  of  an  animal  or  the  injuring 
of  a  plant  near  its  auwa  is  not  only  strictly  forbidden  but  believed 
to  be  attended  by  grave  consequences.63 

If  we  try  to  summarize  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  increase  ritual 
we  seem  to  find  that  we  have  thrown  light  on  various  aspects  of 
the  question  without,  however,  understanding  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  whole  complex.  After  having  proved  that  the 
hole,  the  cave,  and  the  concentric  circle  mean  the  female  genital 
organ  we  could  explain  the  rites  performed  in  connection  with 
these  symbols  as  representing  birth  or  coitus.  We  then  discussed 
another  aspect  of  the  question.  These  rites  are  also  representative; 
they  aim  at  making  up  for  object-loss  by  retaining  the  memory 
image  of  the  object.  The  functional  value  of  the  memory  image 
or  imago  lies  in  its  protective  aspect.     It  is  a  substitute  for  object- 

62  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

63  McConnel,  "The  Wik-munkan  Tribe",  Oceania,  I,  p.   187. 
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loss  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  libido  economy  an  intermediate 
object  between  object-love  and  narcissism.  The  defense  mechanism 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  imago  is  fission  and  condensa- 
tion. The  fission  of  the  original  parental  imagines  leads  to  series 
formation,  which  unites  society  in  a  series  of  "good  objects"  as 
represented  by  the  classificatory  system.  Unification  or  condensa- 
tion is  represented  by  the  cult  object,  which  stands  both  for  the 
Ego  and  the  Object,  and  also,  as  we  shall  see  below,  for  the  Father 
and  the  Mother  united  in  the  Primal  Scene.  The  rites  involve  a 
"tender"  attitude  with  the  tendency  to  "create  good  objects",  i.e., 
to  pet  and  rub  the  object  representative  of  the  ancestor  just  as 
a  grown  man  pets  and  rubs  his  baby  wife.  But  the  taboos  on  eating 
and  the  ceremonial  eating  of  the  totem  animal  reveal  the  "restitu- 
tion" character  of  this  love.  Each  clan  now  abstains  from  the  species 
of  animal  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  eaten  in  the  mythological 
period  64  and  the  ritual  itself  is  a  reparation  of  the  original  destruc- 
tive tendencies.  Thus  society  consists  of  a  series  of  groups,  each 
of  which  takes  care  of  a  part  of  nature  to  transform  it  into  a  "good 
object"  for  the  others,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  maintain  the 
balance  between  the  endopsychic  and  environmental  necessity  of 
destruction  and  the  endopsychic  necessity  of  reparation.  It  is  here 
that  we  come  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  the  genital  symbolism 
of  the  ritual  and  of  the  tjurunga  as  a  "good  penis".  "The  frustra- 
tion by  his  mother  of  his  genital  desires  in  his  childhood  aroused 
fantasies  in  which  his  penis  became  an  instrument  which  could  give 
pain  and  cause  injury  to  her.  At  the  same  time  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  his  father  as  a  rival  for  his  mother's  love  set  going  fantasies  of 
a  sadistic  nature  against  his  father  also.  In  the  sexual  relations 
to  his  love  partner  the  man's  early  aggressive  fantasies  which  led  to 
a  fear  of  his  penis  being  destructive  come  into  play  to  some  extent 
and  by  a  transmutation  similar  in  kind  to  that  described  for  the 
woman,  the  sadistic  impulse,  when  it  is  in  manageable  quantity, 
stimulates  fantasies  of  reparation.  The  penis  then  felt  to  be  a 
good  and  creative  organ,  which  shall  afford  the  woman  pleasure, 
cure  her  injured  genital,  and  create  babies  in  her.  A  happy  and 
sexually  gratifying  relationship  with  the  woman  affords  him  proofs 
of  the  goodness  of  .his  penis  and  also  unconsciously  gives  him  the 
feeling  that  his  wishes  to  restore  her  have  succeeded."  65 

A  "good  feeling"  creates  a  "good  object"    (instead  of  the  one 

6-t  Cf.  Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  p.  97. 

65  M.  Klein,  Love,  Hate,  and  Reparation,  1937,  pp.  72-3. 
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destroyed  by  aggression)  both  on  the  "tenderness"  and  on  the  geni- 
tal level.  The  Marind  in  New  Guinea  who  seem  to  exist  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  psychoanalytical  anthropologist 
with  conclusive  proofs,  openly  state  this  "reparation"  character  of 
the  sperm.  Applied  to  wounds,  it  heals  them  quickly;  taken  as  a 
medicine,  it  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  restorative,  especially  for 
the  stomach.  All  foodstuff  given  to  Che  imtiands  migut  make  them 
sick  if  it  were  not  for  the  protective  value  of  the  sperma  mixed  into 
their  food.  In  other  cases,  the  aim  of  mixing  sperma  into  the  food 
is  to  induce  sexual  excitement.66  But  if  a  "good  feeling  creates  a 
good  object"  these  two  aims  are  really  offshoots  of  the  same  stem. 
The  feeling  or  the  symbolism  of  coitus  replaces  the  bad,  corruptible, 
decaying  object  by  a  new  "good"  and  indestructible  object. 

We  have  seen  that  increase  rites  contain  various  defense  forma- 
tions against  the  primal  anxieties  of  object-loss  and  endopsychic 
destruction.  In  all  cases  the  aim  is  to  create  a  good  object.  This 
aim  may  be  achieved  by  the  revival  of  the  imago,  by  treating  the 
imago  like  a  child  (petting,  rubbing),  or  by  a  symbolized  coitus 
and  rebirth. 

In  this  case  we  have  discussed  aggression  called  forth  by  separa- 
tion in  the  dual  unity  situation.  The  mother  is  absent;  this  would 
evoke  aggression:  the  desire  to  eat  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  animal  which  is  eaten  must,  ipso  facto,  be  a  mother;  hence, 
eating  it  will  mean  that  the  animal  will  disappear  altogether.  In 
identifying  with  the  animal,  or  in  carrying  over  libidinal  strivings 
to  the  animal,  restitution  is  attempted. 

66  Wirz,  Die  Marind-anim   von  Hollaendisch   Sud-Neu-Guinea,    1925,    II;    Teil    III, 
p.  89. 
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If  we  have  witnessed  a  number  of  totemic  performances  we  soon 
notice  certain  conventional  elements  of  the  ritual.  One  of  these 
is  the  ritual  trembling  or  wriggling  or  quivering,  the  alknantama, 
described  in  Chapter  V.  In  the  myth  of  Iwinjiwinji  the  women 
are  said  to  be  trembling,  quivering  with  sexual  excitement  because 
of  their  desire  for  Iwinjiwinji  (Mosquito  Man).  The  word  used  for 
this  quivering  was  erooma.  Another  time  when  they  were  explaining 
the  meaning  of  alknantama  as  the  culminating  point  of  totemic  rit- 
ual, Mulda,  Aldinga,  and  Jirramba  Banga  stated  in  so  many  words 
that  alknantama  =  erooma,  i.e.,  the  ritual  wriggling  or  quivering  is 
a  quivering  for  coitus,  or  coitus  itself.1  In  my  book  on  Australian 
Totemism,  long  before  my  field  work,  I  gave  this  interpretation  of 
the  quivering,  basing  it  mainly  on  myths  of  the  Nullakun,  Mungarai 
and  Warramunga.  In  these  myths  the  ancestors  perform  totemic 
ceremonies,  shake  themselves,  and  spirit  children  emanate  from 
their  bodies.  It  is  these  spirit  children  who  are  constantly  being 
reincarnated  ever  since.  The  ceremonies  performed  by  these  prime- 
val heroes  are  compared  to  what  happens  today.  While  at  the 
present  time  only  the  white  down  of  the  decoration  flies  off  the 
performers,  in  the  mythical  period  what  flew  off  was  a  spirit  child.2 
If  we  add  the  conception  theory  I  found  among  the  Aranda  and 
their  western  neighbors,  according  to  which  the  white  down  is  the 
fertilizing  agency;  and  also  the  fact  that  the  alknantama  is  more 
stressed  in  the  case  of  the  openly  phallic  wildcat  (tjilpa)  rites  than 
anywhere  else,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  alknantama.  It  is  very  often  performed  in  the  kneeling 
posture,  and  when  the  leader  of  the  ceremony  is  kneeling  on  the 
ceremonial  ground  he  is  actually  performing  alknantama.  I  must 
here  repeat  some  dreams  contained  in  my  previous  publications: 

1.  Jirramba' s  dream: 

"Many  alknarintja  women  were  there.  They  called  me  to  join 
them  but  I  was  afraid  and  would  not  go.     Then  the  alknarintja 

i  Roheim,  "Totemic  Ritual",  Internat.  Journ.  Psa.,  XIII,  p.  67.  Cf.  on  the  rhythmic 
mechanical  shaking  of  the  body  as  sexual  stimulation,  Freud,  "Three  Contributions 
to  the  Theory  of  Sex"  in  Basic  Writings  (Modern  Library)  ,  p.  600  or  in  Gesammelte 
Schriften,  V,  p.  76. 

2  Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  pp.  218-9. 
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women  left  the  camp.  Then  I  was  with  the  women.  Some  of 
them  killed  a  bandicoot;  others  went  in  search  of  bush-seed  and  I 
was  digging  for  yams.  Then  I  came  back  to  the  camp  with  the 
women.  An  old  man  was  kneeling  in  the  middle  near  a  flat  stone 
called  pulja  (navel)  and  a  tea-tree  arose  to  mark  the  spot.  We  all 
decorated  ourselves  with  alpita  (bandicoot  tail). 

"Then  I  went  out  with  the  alknarintja  women  and  they  made 
a  big  fire.  They  chased  the  bandicoots  into  that  fire  so  that  they 
had  plenty  of  bandicoots  for  the  alpita  decorations.  They  gave  the 
flesh  to  the  old  chief  who  knelt  in  the  middle.  I  was  making  Ijapa" 
(he  repeats  this  several  times,  rubbing  his  leg— this  is  how  they  make 
string).  "Some  women  were  making  round  head  decorations  (kanta) 
while  others  were  making  alpita." 

After  this  the  first  scene  is  repeated  with  slight  modifications. 
This  time  he  is  not  with  the  women  but  he  sits  in  the  creek.  Then 
they  all  perform  ceremonies.  They  made  many  fires  in  the  camp. 
He  and  the  women  were  whirling  the  namatuna  (bull-roarer). 
Then  they  were  all  making  walupanpa?  He  was  decorating  himself 
with  the  women  while  the  old  men  knelt  in  the  middle  and  erected 
a  ceremonial  pole  (kau-aua).  "Then  I  and  all  the  alknarintja 
women  went  to  the  pole  and  we  all  embraced  it.  The  whole  crowd, 
myself,  the  alknarintja  women  and  the  father  all  went  into  the 
ground  at  the  pulja,  all  clinging  to  the  ceremonial  pole.  They 
all  became  tjurunga." 

An  alknarintja  woman  means  a  woman  who  "turns  her  eyes  away", 
i.e.,  refuses  the  advances  of  the  young  men.  The  associations  given 
by  the  dreamer  showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  women  seen  by  him 
in  the  dreams  were  representatives  of  the  mother  imago.  While 
talking  about  all  sorts  of  things  in  connection  with  his  dream,  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  old  man  was  his  father,  and  adds,  "I  took 
care  of  him;  I  was  present  when  he  died."  "Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse." 
Evidently  he  is  trying  to  be  too  good  a  son. 

What  is  the  nucleus  of  the  dream?  We  find  his  father  kneeling 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceremonial  ground  at  a  place  called  Navel.  In 
this  kneeling  posture  he  is  undoubtedly  performing  alknantama. 
The  dreamer  did  not  say  so,  but  this  is  an  unavoidable  interpreta- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ritual.  Moreover,  kneeling  is 
the  specific  coitus  position  of  the  Australian  native.  The  place 
where  he  kneels  is  called  Navel:  and  navel  is  the  usual  ritual 
euphemism  for  vagina.     Twice  the  dream  mentions  an  erection  in 

:;  A  long  suing;  he  explains  it  here  as  (he  siring  used  In  the  novices  at  the  inkura 
(initiation). 
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connection  with  the  kneeling  father:  (1)  a  tea  tree  arises  to  mark 
the  spot;  (2)  a  ceremonial  pole  is  erected  where  the  old  man  kneels. 
The  theme  oF  the  dream  is  the  primal  scene,  ritually  dramatized 
by  the  kneeling  and  the  alknantama. 

But  the  dream  teaches  other  things  as  well.  We  see  series  forma- 
tion or  fission  at  work:  many  alknarintja  women  represent  the  one 
mother.  Another  method  of  dealing  with  the  primal  scene  tension 
is  masturbation,  indicated  by  the  string-making  and  the  rubbing 
movements  of  the  dreamer.  The  tendency  is  to  avoid  the  father 
conflict  by  fantasy  identification  with  the  mother.  For  is  he  not 
one  of  the  alknarintja  women?  This  is  a  double  negation  of  the 
primal  scene  conflict  situation  because  (a)  he  is  not  a  male;  (b)  he 
is  one  of  the  women  who  refuse  to  have  intercourse. 

The  dream-scene  also  illustrates  the  psychology  of  initiation.  The 
whole  ritual  setting  of  the  dream  shows  old  Jirramba  as  a  young 
Jirramba  once  more.  He  is  being  initiated:  the  great  mystery,  the 
primal  scene,  is  revealed  to  him.  All  illpangura  rites  are  shown 
to  the  novice  by  the  old  men,  either  at  initiation  or  as  chips  off  the 
big  block  as  a  kind  of  fractioned  initiation  that  lasts  all  through  life. 
The  end  of  the  dream  is  dreamt  in  a  purely  mythological  style: 
They  all  cling  to  the  ceremonial  pole  (paternal  penis)  and  sink 
into  the  earth.  He  describes  how  soft  the  earth  was  where  he 
went  in,  how  good  it  was  to  sink  into  it,  and  how  he  felt  tjipa  tjipa. 
To  be  tjipa  tjipa  means  to  be  happy,  a  state  of  rapturous  delight, 
ecstasy,  as  for  instance  in  coitus.  They  go  into  the  earth,  they  are 
tjipa  tjipa  and  they  become  tjurunga.  After  the  phallic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tjurunga  we  have  given  in  the  first  chapter  we  must 
say,  this  is  what  we  expected.  The  dreamer  is  the  child  partaking 
in  the  primal  scene  between  father  and  mother  and  becoming" 
tjipa  tjipa  with  both  parents.4 

Two  dreams  of  Lelil-tukutu,  in  connection  with  the  totemic 
initiation  ritual,  contain  absolutely  conclusive  proofs  of  the  uncon- 
scious meaning  of  the  representative  or  dramatic  type  of  totemic 
ceremonies: 

"We  went  northwards  with  Pukuti-wara  to  a  place  where  there 
was  a  big  mountain.  A  shining  object  was  also  there;  it  moved 
about.  We  went  up  and  came  down  again.  Something  was  burn- 
ing in  a  hole;  the  flames  leapt  up  high.  Pukuti-wara  was  ill  and 
he  had  to  lie  down  by  the  fire.    I  climbed  a  tree  and  looked  towards 

*  Cf.   Roheim,   "Sexual   Life  in   Central   Australia",   Internat.   Journ.   of  Psa.,   XIII, 
pp.  49-53.     Also,  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  p.  119. 
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Urupindja  where  we  were  going.  Then  we  went  to  the  river.  There 
were  footprints  of  a  woman  who  had  just  gone  by.  Pukuti-wara  had 
to  lie  down  again  in  Ute-pata  for  he  was  very  ill  and  very  weak. 
There  was  running  water  near  a  fig  tree.  We  drank  water  and 
sprinkled  our  bodies.  We  went  eastward  to  Urupindja.  A  man 
drank  water  there  from  a  stream.  The  woman  was  also  there  with 
a  child.  The  man  had  intercourse  with  the  woman.  The  child 
slept  a  little  distance  away.  The  man  saw  this  and  his  penis  was 
still  in  erection  (nanatara).  He  took  his  spear,  threw  it  at  Pukuti- 
wara's  breast  and  killed  him.    I  cried  out  and  awoke." 

Lelil-tukutu  worked  for  a  white  man  who  owned  Urupindja.  He 
said,  "I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  woman  there  but  I  did  not  follow 
her.    She  came  again  later  and  I  ran  away.    I  did  not  like  her." 

The  man  in  the  dream  resembled  Lelil-tukutu's  uncle,  and  the 
woman  was  like  his  first  wife,  Wangapari,  now  the  wife  of  the  white 
man  who  owns  Urupindja.  It  is  quite  clear  therefore  that  the  coitus 
scene  in  the  dream  refers  to  the  primal  scene.  Intercourse  takes 
place  between  the  uncle  (a  father-substitute)  or  the  white  man 
(equally  a  father-substitute)  and  a  woman  much  older  than  himself 
(—  mother)  who  resembles  his  former  wife.  Thus  the  father-son 
antagonism  is  quite  clear  in  connection  with  the  primal  scene.  The 
child  who  sleeps  while  the  adults  are  having  intercourse  is  evidently 
Lelil-tukutu,  who  pretended  to  sleep  when  he  witnessed  the  primal 
scene.  The  association  he  volunteers  in  this  connection  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  theory  that  ceremony  —  primal  scene:  he  has  never 
seen  anybody  cohabiting,  he  observes,  but  he  once  watched  his  father 
Patuwalunta  making  a  kuntanka  (tjurunga).  The  expression  "to 
make  a  kuntanka"  can  mean  either  to  make  the  object  or  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  This  association,  connected  with  the  "fire  burning 
in  the  hole",  proves  conclusively  that  the  coitus  scene  must  be 
derived  from  the  parental  coitus  witnessed  in  infancy.  There  is 
an  allusion  to  a  cover-memory  in  which  the  father  acts  in  a  mys- 
terious and  terrifying  manner. 

The  fire  in  the  hole  reminds  him  of  Walu-nguru,  the  fire  place. 
When  he  was  a  little  boy  his  father  speared  a  wallaby  there,  left  it 
lying,  and  went  on  hunting.  When  they  returned  they  found  a 
wanapa  (enemy,  blood-avenger)  there.  His  father  crept  up  and 
speared  the  stranger.  Years  later,  when  he  was  a  bigger  boy  they 
came  back  to  the  same  place  and  saw  the  blood  stains.5  "What  have 
you  killed  there?"  he  asked.     The  father  replied,   "A  kangaroo." 

5  Rain  may  not  fall   for  several  years,  and  the  blood  stains  remain  visible. 
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But  he  did  not  believe  this,  and  had  a  eurious  feeling,  as  il  some- 
thing were  going  to  catch  him  (i.e.,  attack  him).  (This  is  clear 
indication  of  the  unconscious  memory  of  the  homicide.)  Then  they 
went  on  together  and  his  father  led  him  to  the  corpse.  He  ran  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  Then  his  father  took  him  on  his 
shoulders  and  they  went  home. 

In  the  dream  he  is  associated  with  Pukuti-wara,  whom  he  first 
met  at  a  place  called  Nuninta,  in  the  land  of  the  Pitjentara.  Nuni 
means  a  dog  standing  with  an  erect  penis  after  coitus;  the  mythical 
dog  ancestor  Nauilja  stood  there  with  an  erect  penis  and  fought 
for  the  bitch  Puauru  with  another  dog  ancestor,  Walurumba.  In 
the  dream  Lelil-tukutu  is  trying  to  find  a  takula.  This  is  a  round 
shining  shell,  a  powerful  rain  charm.  The  peculiar  thing  about 
the  takula  is  that  it  can  only  be  found  by  a  pregnant  woman.  Now, 
the  day  before,  Lelil-tukutu  had  really  played  the  role  of  a  woman 
in  a  ceremony,  and  this  was  the  same  ceremony  which  as  a  child 
he  saw  his  father  perform.6 

"We  can  now  reconstruct  the  succession  of  the  child's  reactions 
and  fantasies  when  confronted  by  the  primal  scene.  He  pretends 
to  sleep  (the  child  in  the  dream)  but  he  sees  what  his  parents  are 
doing.  His  first  impulse  is  to  imitate  his  father  and  take  his  place 
with  the  mother.  In  the  myth  the  nananana  men  first  have  inter- 
course with  their  own  women  (the  father  with  the  mother)  and 
then  the  water  ancestors  who  are  the  real  heroes  of  the  story  (i.e., 
the  child,  the  dreamer)  cohabit  with  the  nananana  women.  But 
this  fantasy  must  give  way  before  the  anxiety  evoked  by  the  copu- 
lating father.  The  man  with  the  erect  penis  has  also  a  great  spear 
with  which  he  runs  Pukuti-wara  through.  At  the  time  of  the  dream 
Pukuti-wara  was  ill  and  Lelil-tukutu  acted  as  medicine  man.  We 
may  therefore  regard  Pukuti-wara  in  the  dream  as  representing  the 
dreamer's  'weaker  double'  who  is  speared  by  the  father  as  a  repre- 
sentative, of  the  dreamer.  In  this  episode  we  see  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  original  fantasy.  .  .  .  The  child  wishes  to  kill  the  father 
but  he  is  afraid-  of  his  dangerous  weapon,  the  penis.  Thus  the  idea 
of  danger  is  charged  with  libido;  for  the  sexual  act  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  'attack'  and  of  the  killing.  The  father  will 
penetrate  him  rather  than  the  mother  with  the  'spear'  and  since 
the  child  identifies  himself  with  the  mother  he  is  speared  in  the 
breast,  a  feminine  eroto-genetic  zone.    In  the  actual  ceremony  Lelil- 

s  Now    we    understand    that    Patuwalunta    was    not    carving    a    tjurunga    but    per- 
forming a  ceremony. 
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tukutu  had  played  the  part  of  the  nancuiana  woman  who  is  made 
pregnant  by  the  men."  7 

The  word  altjira  means  dream;  mitjina  means  eternal;  nga  means 
from.  The  altjiranga  mitjina  are  "the  eternal  ones  of  the  dream". 
Ceremonies  are  dramatizations  of  the  performances  of  these  eternal 
dream  persons;  non-sacred  ceremonies  are  dramatized  dreams  of 
living  persons.     The  two  categories  may  overlap.8 

In  the  dream  of  the  headman  or  medicine  man  who  starts  the 
ceremony,  the  supernatural  beings  are  usually  seen  performing  the 
ceremony  in  question.  I  conjecture  that  this  dream  is  really  a 
veiled  representation  of  the  primal  scene.  In  a  dream  of  this  type, 
by  Aldinga,  the  salient  feature  was  the  tnatandja  erkurindja  (spear 
stuck  together),  revealed  to  him  as  a  great  mystery.  Now  I  have 
collected  copious  material  to  show  that  erkurindja  refers  to  the 
primal  scene.9 

I  need  not  go  over  ground  covered  in  a  previous  publication  of 
mine.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  mystery  revealed  is  the  primal 
scene  and  that  parental  coitus  is  reenacted  in  each  totemic  ceremony. 
What  are  the  principal  differences  between  the  original  and  the 
symbolic  form?  In  the  rite  the  end  pleasure  is  not  represented. 
The  ritual  offers  another  form  of  gratification  to  the  son,  that  of 
interrupting  the  father  in  the  sexual  act.10  He  is  no  longer  excluded; 
he  is  initiated  into  the  sexual  mystery.  This  indeed  is  the  "official", 
that  is,  the  conscious,  meaning  of  the  initiation  rite,  which  intro- 
duces the  sons  into  the  hitherto  forbidden  realm  of  sex.11 

In  some  of  the  southeastern  tribes  this  revealing  of  the  primal 
scene  was  done  quite  openly.  At  the  Bora  of  the  Kamilaroi  they 
showed  a  horizontal  image  of  Byama  lying  on  his  back  (this  was 
an  earth  mound)  with  a  huge  wooden  phallus.  There  was  also 
his  wife  with  colossal  pudenda  exposed.  Libidinal  dances  were  held 
around  these  images.  Near  the  Moonie  River,  beside  these  two, 
there  was  also  an  image  of  a  man  and  woman  copulating.12  The 
Kamilaroi  have  a  figure  of  a  man  and  woman  lying  together  behind 

"  Roheim,  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  pp.  112-5. 

s  The    traditional    ritual    may    be   re-dreamt.      U.    McConnel,    "Myths    of    the    Wik- 
munkan  and  Wiknatara  Tribes",  Oceania,  VI,  p.  66. 
a  Roheim,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28,  141. 

10  By  the  ceremonial  laying  on  of  hands  which  ends  the  alknantama. 

11  Roheim,  op.  cit.,  p.   116. 

i-'R.  H.  Mathews,  "Phallic  Rites  and  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  South  Australian 
Aborigines",  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1900,  Vol.  39.  pp.  634-5.  R-  H-  Mathews,  "The 
Bora  of  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Kamilaroi,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute,  XXIV,  1 895 ,  p.  416. 
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a  tree,  partly  hidden,  called  father  and  mother.  On  the  north 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  area  watered  by  the  Orara,  Boyd, 
Mitchell  and  Upper  Clarence  rivers,  some  old  men  stand  out  in 
the  initiation  ring  and  catching  hold  of  their  genitals  tell  the  boys 
to  raise  their  eyes  and  take  particular  notice  of  these  parts.  A 
number  of  men  crouch  on  the  ground  on  their  knees  and  elbows, 
and  others  get  on  top  of  them,  going  through  coitus  gestures.1'' 
Finally,  in  the  Central  Area,  among  the  Warramunga,  the  men 
showed  the  boy  their  penes,  spreading  them  out  and  stretching 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and  saying,  "You  must  not  talk  about 
what  we  tell  you.    You  must  not  say  that  you  have  seen  our  penes."14 

A  totemic  ceremony  is  an  andatta  ceremony.  The  glue  needed 
for  sticking  the  andatta  (birds'  down)  to  the  body  is  blood  derived 
from  the  subincised  penis;  which  means  that  the  preliminary  to 
every  totemic  ceremony  is  masturbation.10  Blood-letting  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  increase  ritual,  and  as  the  fertilizing  blood  is 
obtained  from  the  penis  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  out- 
pouring of  blood  symbolizes  the  effusion  of  semen.16  A  rock  at 
Undiara  is  regarded  as  the  knanindja  (=  totemic  origin)  stone  of 
the  kangaroo.  A  special  kangaroo  was  killed  by  the  kangaroo  men 
and  its  body  deposited  in  the  cave  close  by  the  waterhole.  Subse- 
quently a  rock  ledge  arose  to  mark  the  spot  and  this  rock  is  full  of 
the  spirit  parts  of  kangaroo,  while  the  waterhole  close  by  is 
inhabited  by  the  spirit  parts  of  kangaroo  men  and  women.  "The 
purpose  of  the  ceremony  at  the  present  day  is  by  means  of  pouring- 
out  the  blood  of  kangaroo  man  upon  the  rock,  to  drive  out  in  all 
directions  the  kurunas  (souls)  of  the  kangaroo  animals  and  so  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  animals.  The  spirit  kangaroo  enters 
the  female  kangaroo  in  just  the  same  way  in  which  the  spirit 
kangaroo  man  enters  the  kangaroo  woman."  17 

Describing  the  totemism  of  the  Karadjeri,  Elkin  tells  us  how  a 
particular  mythical  ancestor  came  to  a  rock  hole  in  the  timbered 
country  on  the  border  of  the  Indjidan  Plain.  He  carried  a  wooden 
dish  full  of  honey  which  he  emptied  into  the  hole.  Then,  going 
down  into  the  hole,  he  cut  his  subincision  wound  and  let  the  blood 

is  R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Walloongurra  Ceremony",  Queensland  Geog.  Journ.,  1899, 
Volume  X.V,  p.  67. 
I*  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904.  p.  350. 
15  See  p.  160. 

i6  Cf.  Roheim,  Australia?!  Totemism,  p.  222. 
17  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  I,  p.  84. 
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flow  on  the  rock.  This  caused  multitudes  of  bees  to  come  out  of 
the  hole.18  In  the  increase  rite  for  honey,  as  noted  above,  the 
performers  go  to  the  hole  known  as  Nangula  and  with  bushes 
sweep  it  and  also  the  rock  around  the  top.  They  then  cause  blood 
both  from  their  arm  veins  and  subincised  penes  to  flow  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.19  Stingaree  is  increased  by  making  two  models 
of  stingaree  beside  the  holes;  warbu  (arm  blood)  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  stingaree  hole  and  this,  mixed  with  mud,  is  made 
into  balls  representing  the  fat  of  the  stingaree.20  The  ceremony 
for  the  increase  of  parrot  fish  may  be  performed  with  or  without 
human  blood;  when  it  is  used  women  are  not  allowed  to  be  present, 
as  the  arm  blood  of  the  men  is  strictly  taboo  to  them.21  In  the 
porpoise  increase  ceremony  one  or  two  men  pierce  their  arm  veins 
and  allow  the  blood  to  flow  upon  a  tree  and  upon  a  ceremonial 
object.22  The  Yanarawaka  increase  carpet  snakes  by  letting  their 
arm  blood  flow  into  the  cracks  in  the  sandhills.23 

The  texts  I  have  collected  in  field  work  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  subincision  and  blood-letting,  as  a 
part  of  initiation,  and  the  phallic  cult  as  represented  by  the  myths 
and  rites  of  the  tjilpa  (wildcat)  ancestors.  The  tjilpa  ancestors  are 
always  opening  their  veins;  they  gather  shields  full  of  blood,  and 
Malpunga,  the  personified  representative  of  the  rite,  is  the  leading 
hero  in  their  myths.  The  ceremonial  spear  of  the  wildcat  ancestors 
is  closely  connected  with  subincision.  In  a  Pitjentara  myth  all 
wildcat  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  a  double  penis,  and  the 
subincised  penis  in  the  state  of  erection  really  looks  somewhat  like 
a  double  penis.  The  Aranda  have  the  wildcat  totem,  blood-letting 
from  the  arm,  and  the  phallic  heroes,  associated  with  subincision. 
Among  their  western  neighbors,  however,  with  the  kangaroo  myths, 
the  blood  is  derived  from  the  subincised  penis.  Initiation  rites 
are  always  performed  in  connection  with  kangaroo  or  euro  cere- 
monies, or  with  totemic  ceremonies  (nyenki  bird,  "man",  frost) 
which  are  somehow  affiliated  with,  or  split  off  from,  the  original 
kangaroo  (euro)    ritual.    These   rites   and   these   myths    are   called 

isA.  P.  Elkin,  "Totemisra  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  281. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  291. 

20  R.  Piddington,  "Totemic  System  of  the  Karadjeri  Tribe",  Oceania,  II,  pp.  381-2. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  379. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  388.     Cf.  pp.  390,  392. 

23  Elkin,   "Cult   Totemism  and  Mythology  in   Northern   South  Australia",   Oceania, 
V,  p.  177. 

24  For  a  discussion  of  ngallunga  myths,  see  chapter  on  "Dual  Heroes". 
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ngallunga,24  but  the  word  is  also  applied  to  one  special  ritual  action 
which  of  course  is  always  performed  in  connection  with  a  ngallunga 
myth. 

In  the  ritual  the  actors  flick  their  penes  up  and  down,  showing 
the  fresh  subincision  wound.  One  of  the  performers  pulls  his  penis 
violently  and  shakes  it.  He  looks  at  it:  it  is  not  sufficiently  erect; 
he  is  dissatisfied.  He  stabs  the  subincision  wound  to  draw  blood. 
Now  they  all  twirl  their  penes  around  their  fingers,  and  when  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  erection  achieved,  they  hop  backwards  in  a 
row,  shouting  "Pu,  pu" .  Four  men  stand  in  a  row  pulling  their 
penes  violently  and  making  circular  movements  in  front  of  the 
penis  with  the  firestick.  Blood  runs  down  their  legs.  They  flick 
the  penis  upward  making  a  movement  as  if  they  were  throwing 
something  behind  their  backs,  and  run  backwards. 

The  corresponding  passages  in  the  myths  are  not  very  revealing. 
They  mostly  just  state  that  the  ancestors  performed  the  ngallunga 
ceremony  the  way  the  performers  do  now,  and  bled  profusely  from 
their  subincision  wounds.  The  song  version  of  the  myth  is  more 
significant.  Here  we  find  several  technical  terms  that  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  main  term,  ngallunga.  These  are  arara  ngarangi  (jump 
stand),  tunta  tjipiri  (legs  backward)  and  karu-karuril  (in  the  brook, 
brook).  The  songs  say  "Child  hit  it",  meaning,  hit  the  penis  with 
the  little  sticks;  i.e.,  calling  the  penis  a  child.  One  of  the  verses 
that  goes  with  the  performance  is: 

Narikiri  wanyiri 

Dragon-fly  flying  about 

kililin  kililin  pana 

lyanpa  lyanpa  mine. 

The  Aranda  call  the  dragon-fly  roa-nyima,  i.e.,  water-copulating. 
The  insects  are  always  to  be  seen  flying  about  in  pairs,  stuck  together, 
with  their  tails  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water:  thus,  perpetu- 
ally copulating.    They  are  also  called  kalu  tuntun  (penis  long).25 

In  the  Pitjentara  initiation  ritual  described  by  Tindale  26  both 
the  dancing  backwards  and  the  song  karu  karuril  are  recorded,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  two.27  But 
he  has  evidently  failed  to  grasp  the  central  importance  of  this  rite. 

25  Cf.  Roheim,  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  pp.  88-9. 

26  The  author  claims  that  is  the  first  record  of  a  Pitjandjara  circumcision  ceremony, 
although  his  paper  was  published  a  year  after  my  book. 

27  N.  B.  Tindale,  "Initiation  among  the  Pitjandjara  Natives",  Oceania,  VI,  p.  212, 
216. 
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T junta  tjipiri,  ararangaranyi,  and  karu  karuril  are  equivalent  tech- 
nical terms  for  ngallunga.  "I  had  been  working  with  the  Aranda 
and  Luritja  for  sometime  when  I  first  heard  them  mentioning  a 
new  word,  ngallunga.  This,  I  gathered,  was  a  type  of  ritual  that 
was  'bigger',  i.e.,  more  sacred  than  all  the  others.  Yet  they  had 
not  told  Spencer  or  Strehlow  anything  about  it,  as  ngallunga  was 
a  word  too  sacred  to  be  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  unini- 
tiated. Later  on  it  turned  out  that  this  applied  only  to  Strehlow, 
as  the  ngallunga  is  specifically  a  Luritja  feature  of  the  ritual."  2* 
The  word  was  always  pronounced  with  great  awe,  and  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Aranda  as  tjoananga  =  we  two  are  friends. 

We  have  discussed  the  motive  of  the  dual  heroes  and  their  phallic 
nature  in  these  ngallunga  myths.  The  myths  have  something  to 
do  with  the  castration  complex,  for  the  mythical  heroes  take  their 
testicles  out  and  put  them  back  again,  and  finally  the  heroes  intro- 
duce circum-  and  subincision  as  well  as  the  blood-letting  ritual. 
Here  again  they  agree  with  the  equally  phallic  tjilpa  myths.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  opening  the  veins  and  letting  the  blood  flow 
constituted  a  ngallunga  rite.  Thus  in  the  kangaroo  myth  of  Mur- 
kanti  the  heroes  open  their  veins  at  Alarku  (Open)  and  they  make 
a  ngallunga.  In  the  ngallunga  part  of  a  fire-story  of  the  Pitjentara 
the  hero  who  steals  the  fire  keeps  his  enemies  at  bay  with  the  blood 
that  keeps  pouring  out  of  his  penis.  In  the  same  kangaroo  myth 
referred  to  above  the  creek  also  occurs  in  connection  with  the  blood 
flowing  after  circumcision.  The  ancestors  "jump  up  and  down" 
(this  is  the  ngallunga),  the  blood  squirts  forth  like  lightning,  and 
the  subincision  hole  shines  like  the  moon.  The  shield  is  soon  full 
of  blood. 

In  another  ngallunga  myth  the  iguana  man  drags  his  penis  along. 
As  he  drags  it  it  gets  very  long  and  the  blood  flowing  out  of  it  gives 
rise  to  a  creek.  It  is  evident  that  the  rite  has  something  to  do  with 
establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  elder  generation,  the 
initiators,  and  the  younger,  the  initiated.  "We  two  are  friends"  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  Also  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rite  aims 
at  taking  the  young  boys  away  from  their  mothers  and  introducing 
them  into  the  circle  of  men.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  this  takes 
place.  The  subincision  hole  is  frequently  called  a  vagina  or  a 
"penis  womb",  or  the  subincised  penis  may,  in  the  sacred  songs, 
be  called  a  vagina.  I  have  therefore  suggested  that  when  the  fathers 
are  telling  the  boys  "we  two  are  friends"  they  are  showing  them 

28  Roheim,  "Totemic  Ritual",  Internat.  Journ.  Psa.,  XIII,  p.  68. 
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their  artificial  vagina  as  the  libidinal  basis  ol  this  friendship.  More- 
over, as  I  could  also  show  the  connection  between  the  "alknarintja 
situation"  (the  mother  lying  on  the  child)  and  initial  ion  (  eremonies 
in  which  this  close  contact  ceases  and  a  transition  is  can  ied  out  horn 
the  mother  to  the  lather,  I  suggested  that  in  the  ritual  showing 
of  the  subincised  penis  a  "vaginal  father"  replaces  the  "phallic 
mother"  of  the  infantile  situation.29 

The  mythical  song  of  the  Pitjentara  that  goes  with  the  subincision 
rite  begins  with  the  followino  lines: 


Karunka 

tj 

iri 

wanka 

From  the  creek 

tj 

tj 

sings! 

Lalalanpa 

palintjiri 

Appearing 

together   (refers  to  the  boys) 

Walka 

kulpangura 

Blood 

running  down 

As  we  have  seen  above,  we  have  not  explained  the  ngallunga  until 
we  understand  these  two  features:  the  reference  to  the  creek,  and 
the  profuse  flow  of  blood.  When  they  actually  cut  the  penis 
they  sing: 

Tjiti  tjiti  ngara      kuntanu  ngara  kuntanu 

Pipe  crack      cut  it  crack  cut  it. 

The  crack  is  "where  the  water  comes",  the  urethra.  It  is  not  a 
far  step  from  a  crack  to  a  creek,  from  urine  to  water. 

In  my  book,  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx",  I  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  close  psychological  connection  between  the  alknarintja  situa- 
tion and  initiation  rites  in  Central  Australia.  The  Milky  Way  is 
a  very  great  mystery  or  tjurunga.  According  to  the  Pindupi  an 
ant  boy  was  being  initiated  and  the  women  danced  in  his  honor. 
But  a  demon  woman  was  hidden  in  the  bush  and  she  seized  the 
boy's  penis  and  inserted  it  into  her  vagina,  holding  it  firmly  with 
the  labia.  They  were  thus  stuck  together,  with  the  woman  riding 
on  the  boy's  penis.  They  went  up  higher  and  higher  into  the  sky 
and  were  transformed  into  the  Milky  Way.  In  the  Pitjentara 
variant  of  the  story  the  boy  is  an  initiate  of  the  kangaroo  totem. 
The  mamu  (demon)  woman  pulls  the  boy's  penis  into  her  vagina. 
They  are  stuck  together  in  this  position  and  turn  into  kuntankas 
(tjurungas)  in  the  Milky  Way.30  We  know  that  among  these  people 
the  fantasy-ideal  of  the  man  is  the  alknarintja,  the  woman  who  turns 
her  eyes  away  and  who  can  only  be  won  by  the  love  charm  or 

29  Ibid.,  p.  72.     Also  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  pp.  164-5, 
so  Ibid,  pp.  70-1. 
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ilpindja.  The  analysis  of  songs,  myths,  and  dreams,  shows  that  the 
unconscious  content  of  the  alknarintja  is  the  mother  imago.  It  is 
dangerous  to  dream  of  an  alknarintja  because  she  will  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  "wrong"  (taboo)  woman  and  sit  on  the  dreamer's  penis. 
Now  this  dream  is  evidently  based  on  a  real  infantile  situation 
because  it  is  customary  in  Central  Australia  for  the  mother  to  lie 
on  her  child  "like  a  man  lying  on  a  woman".  Kanakana  added 
an  important  detail  to  the  Pitjentara  myth.  The  Milky  Way  is 
also  called  Ngaltatara  which  means  "Mother  with  Son".  The 
mother  sits  on  her  son's  penis  just  after  it  has  been  circumcised.  He 
cries  out  with  pain  and  they  copulate.31 

The  aim  of  every  initiation  rite  is  to  separate  the  sons  from  the 
mothers  and  to  aggregate  them  to  the  society  of  fathers.  In  Central 
Australia  we  have  a  specially  emphasized  male  society  as  a  reaction- 
formation  against  the  libidinal  trauma  involved  in  the  alknarintja- 
mother-son  situation.  In  myth  and  ritual  we  find  a  return  of  the 
lepressed  element  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Milky  Way  myth  and  in 
the  esoteric  name  of  the  subincised  penis   (=  vagina). 

If  ngallunga  means  "we  two  are  friends"  this  obviously  implies 
that  the  fathers  are  telling  their  sons,  "Leave  your  mother  and  love 
us,  because  we,  too,  have  a  vagina."  32  A  human  father  is  really 
a  sort  of  combination,  a  combination  of  pure  male  and  maternal 
qualities.33  In  showing  his  "vagina"  he  is  showing  the  young  males 
of  the  tribe  that  he  is  ready  to  love  and  protect  them  and  not 
merely  to  act  the  part  of  the  jealous  male.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  blood-squirting  ritual,  of  the  running  backwards,  and  of  the 
technical  term  karu-karuril  (creek-creek)? 

If  we  examine  our  texts,  especially  those  dealing  with  love  magic 
and  the  alknarintja,  we  find  a  close  association  between  the  alkna- 
rintja and  menstruation.  In  the  great  Tjilpa  (wildcat)  Ilpindja 
(Love  magic)  of  Ltalaltuma,  after  describing  the  "open"  vagina 
of  the  women  and  describing  how  they  are  waiting  for  the  men, 
the  song  goes  on 


Talarku 

talarku 

talarku 

karinja 

Menstruation 

menstruation 

menstruation 

flowing 

Iriri 

iriri 

iriri 

karinja 

Blood 

blood 

blood 

flowing. 

31  Ibid,  p.  72.     Cf.  also  above,  Chapter  II  on  Dual  Heroes. 

32  Roheim,    "Psychoanalysis    of    Primitive    Cultural    Types",    Internal.    Jonrn.    Psa., 
XIII,  pp.  72,  118. 

;:;  A.  Balint,  "Der  Familienvater",  Imago,  XII,  p.  292;  G.  Zilboorg,  "Masculine  and 
Feminine",  Psychiatry,  Aug.,  1944,  p.  290. 
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The  earth  becomes  soaked  and  boggy  with  their  blood;  it  splashes 
when  they  lift  their  feet.  They  rub  their  kultja  (arm  strings)  with 
the  blood  to  make  the  men  fall  in  love  with  them.  In  the  ceremony 
of  the  Alknarintja  Uralpmindja,  just  after  menstruating  they  clean 
themselves;  in  the  song  we  find  the  line: 

Uraiura  arkna      arinama 

Menstruation  blood      perpetually  flowing. 

The  reason  seems  quite  obvious.  As  the  alknarintja  is  the  woman 
who  turns  her  eyes  away,  and  as  it  is  taboo  to  have  intercourse  during 
menstruation,  the  woman  who  refuses  to  cohabit  is  described  as 
menstruating.  However  the  menstruation  in  the  song  is  always 
an  indication  of  sexual  desire,  not  the  reverse.  The  alknarintja 
in  these  songs  are  the  women  who  are  desired  by  the  men  and  who 
themselves  having  been  affected  by  the  love  magic,  desire  inter- 
course. Thus  in  the  ilpindja  (love  magic)  of  the  alknarintja  of 
Ilpila,  a  young  man  catches  sight  of  the  alknarintja  and  he  is  so 
excited  that  his  semen  flows  out.  The  women  are  also  excited  and 
also  "flowing": 

Walu  tangitangita 

Walu  »  "mouth  of  the  womb" 34 

Kumbu  ngitangita 

Urine  "mouth  of  the  womb" 

Kunakirknitari  pakanu 

Cunnus  with  sores  stands  up  36 

Kunnapatilara  pakanu 

Cunnus  closed  stands  up 

Kunnakaruwalata  pakanu 

Cunnus  like  a  creek  37  stands  up. 

Later  on,  in  the  same  song: 

Kunna  pakara  wantina 

Cunnus  clitoris  leave  it 38 

Kunna  ralalpa  wantina 

Cunnus  menstruation  leave  it.39 

34  The  women  made  fire  and  camped  under  a  big  walu  tree  because  their  menstrual 
blood  was  continually  pouring  out  of  the  "mouth  of  the  womb". 

35  One  of  them  rises  to  get  food.    The  other  scolds  her,  "You  with  a  sore  cunnus." 

36  One  of  them  is  "cunnus  closed",  i.e.,  a  virgin. 

37  The  labia  are  regarded  as  the  "shores"  of  this  creek  which  is  the  cunnus. 

33  One  woman  offers  the  other  food,  which  is  refused.     The  first  woman  is  angry 
and  calls  her  companion  a  "cunnus  clitoris".    This  evidently  means  an  excited  cunnus. 
39  Aralpa  =  uraiura  =  menstruation.     Expresses  same  as  previous  line. 
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The  metaphor  cunnus  =  creek  is  highly  suggestive  if  we  remember 
that  the  ceremony  of  "running  backwards"  is  called  "creek-creek" 
and  the  urethral  opening  which  is  shown  the  boys  is  called  a  vagina. 
In  an  ilpaningi  (ilpindja)  obtained  from  a  Pitjentara  called  Nyeingu 
tjilpi  we  have  the  following  lines: 

pakanu 

rises 


Kuna 

karu 

waltalta 

Cunnus 

Kuna 

Cunnus 

creek 

patilur 

closed 

split 

pakanu 

rises 

Kuna 

ngirmitara 

pakanu 

Cunnus 

with 

a  split 

rises. 

The  sonq;  is  again  about  two  women.  One  of  them  has  a  "closed" 
vagina  (virgo),  the  other  an  "open"  vagina,  a  vagina  like  a  creek. 
The  subincised  penis  is  a  penis  that  had  been  "opened".40 

In  the  Ilpila  alknarintja  song  quoted  above  we  also  see  that  the 
continual  flow  of  the  menstruation  (brook,  creek)  indicates  sexual 
tension.     In  the  same  song  we  find  another  verse: 

Kunankarinyili  wanali 

Menstruation  blood  rub  short  yam  stick. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  singer  was  that  the  mythical  women 
rub  their  tnatandja  (short  yam  stick)  with  menstrual  blood  from 
the  vagina  (kuna)  just  as  the  men  use  the  blood  derived  from  their 
penes  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Here  we  find  a  complete  analogy 
between  menstrual  blood  and  blood  squirted  out  of  the  subincision 
hole  in  the  ngallunga  ritual.  In  the  alknarintja  song  of  Uralpminja 
we  find  the  following  verse: 

Uraiura  arkna      arinama 

Menstruation  blood      perpetually  flowing. 

Many  passages  indicate  that  excitement  is  represented  by  every- 
thing that  flows  from  the  genital,  whether  blood  or  urine,  or  semen 
or  vaginal  fluid. 

In  the  alknarintja  ilpindja  of  Ilpila: 

Maumimpali  maurururururu 

Urine  bag  urinating 

Tarapiju  wanka 

Bull-roarer  talks. 

J"  Yurijulilja  (red-capped  robin)  was  uncircumcised.  He  had  two  wives.  He  threw 
a  boomerang  which,  on  its  return,  circumcised  and  entered  the  vulvae  of  his  two 
wives,  causing  their  menstruation.  C.  P.  Mount  ford  and  Alison  Harvey,  "Women 
of  the  Andjamatana  Tribe",  Oceania,  XIII,  p.  161. 
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The  "talk"  or  whirring  of  the  bull-roarer  always  indicates  sexual 
excitement  in  these  songs.  In  the  waiuta  (opossum)  ilpindja  of 
Maianatanka,  the  man,  when  he  catches  sight  of  the  woman,  gets 
excited,  urinates,  and  the  song  describes  the  urine  flowing  on  the 
ground.  In  the  kwalpa  ilpindja  of  Tara  again  we  see  that  every 
discharge  coming  from  the  genital  organs  symbolizes  sexual  tension: 

Cohabiting,   biting  the   beard/1    cohabiting 

The  girl,  always  urinating 

The  girl,  urine,  urine 

The  lather,  urinating,  urinating 

Father,  always  urinating 

Labiae  ejaculating 

Labiae  testicles 

I  ejaculating! 

The  verses  describe  both  the  father  and  women  whose  love  he 
is  trying  to  gain  by  the  ilpindja  as  "constantly  ejaculating".  The 
"testicles"  in  the  line  before  the  last  really  means  the  mons  pubis 
of  the  girl. 

In  the  worra  (boy)  ilpindja  of  Kwiunpa, 

They  smell  the  crack,  the  urine 
The  age  mates,  the  age  mates 
They  smell  the  urine. 

They  smell  the  urine  of  the  women  and  a  crack  in  the  ground 
follows  them  as  they  walk.  In  the  duck  ilpindja  of  Ilpila  the 
urine  of  the  women  trickles  down  their  labia,  making  a  noise  as 
it  flows  down,  and  the  corresponding  line  describes  the  increasing 
erection  of  the  men.  In  the  okalpi  ilpinjda  of  Ullapara  the  excite- 
ment of  the  men  is  described  in  the  following  lines: 


Watjitima 

lauirama 

Erection 

stretch 

Kara 

walatu 

walatu 

Creek 

big 

big. 

This  is  significant  because  of  karn-karuril  in  the  ngallunga. 

As  early  as  1925  I  suggested  that  there  must  be  some  connection 
between  the  menstruation  taboo  and  the  use  of  blood  in  totemic 
ceremonies.42  Later  on,  at  the  suggestion  of  Karl  Menninger,  I 
wrote,   "Another  significant  fact   is   that  in   the   sacred   songs   the 

*i  "Biting  the  beard"  (rapitjapitja)  is  the  characteristic  gesture  of  rage  or  sexual 
excitement. 

42  Australian  Totemism,  p.  226. 
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blood  derived  from  the  penis  is  called  'milk'  just  as  Depitarinja 
equated  urine,  milk,  and  semen  in  his  games.  "We  can  also  do 
what  mother  can,  the  men  are  saying,  for  we  give  milk  from  our 
penis.  Moreover,  if  we  consider  that  in  the  food  taboos  there 
is  a  parallelism  between  the  bleeding  of  the  men  from  the  sub- 
incision  hole  and  that  of  the  women  from  the  vagina,  it  looks  as 
if  the  men  were  also  playing  the  part  of  menstruating  women,  thus 
increasing  the  castration  anxiety  of  the  younger  generation  (or,  in 
a  deeper  stratum,  making  themselves  especially  attractive;  cf.  Daly's 
papers  on  this  subject)."  43 

Ashley-Montagu  supports  this  theory  44  and  quotes  Hogbin's  data 
on  the  Dap  tribe  of  Wogeo:  "Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  reli- 
gious conception  relates  to  the  difference  between  the  sexes.  Each 
sex  is  perfectly  all  right  in  its  own  way,  but  contact  is  fraught  with 
danger  for  both.  The  chief  source  of  peril  is  sexual  intercourse, 
when  contact  is  at  its  maximum.  The  juices  of  the  male  then 
enter  the  female  and  vice  versa.  Women  are  automatically  cleaned 
by  the  process  of  menstruation  but  men,  in  order  to  guard  against 
disease,  have  periodically  to  incise  the  penis  and  to  allow  a  quantity 
of  blood  to  flow.  This  operation  is  often  referred  to  as  men's  men- 
struation. .  .  .  All  contact  with  a  man  or  woman  who  is  "menstru- 
ating' has  to  be  avoided  and  they  themselves  have  to  take  a  number 
of  precautions.  Thus  they  may  not  touch  their  own  skin  with  their 
fingernails  and  for  a  couple  of  days  they  have  to  eat  with  a  fork. 
The  penalty  for  touching  a  menstruating  woman  is  death  by  a 
wasting  disease,  against  which  there  is  no  remedy  whatsoever.  The 
'menstruating'  man  has  also  to  avoid  sexual  intercourse  until  his 
wounds  are  healed,  at  least  two  months  being  allowed  for  this. 
Should  this  prohibition  be  broken,  both  parties  are  liable  to  die 
though  they  may  save  themselves  by  confessing  their  guilt  and 
carrying  out  a  magical  rite."  45 

The  old  Aranda  of  Hermannsburg,  when  I  inquired  about  men- 
struation, said  that  these  things  were  "nyilkna"  (secret,  stolen);  they 
belonged  to  the  arrakutja  knaripata  (old  women).46  Just  as  the 
women  have  their  secrets,  holding  men  at  bay  in  the  biological 
fact  of  menstruation,  men  organize  a  sociological  counter-cathexis 
and  keep  women  at  arm's  length  when  they  are  bleeding.     That 

43  "Psychoanalysis  of  Primitive  Cultural  Types",  Jourri,  XIII,  pp.  118-9. 

44  M.  F.  Ashley-Montagu,  Coming  into  Being  Among  the  Australian  Aborigines,  1937, 
p.  303. 

*s  Hogbin,  "Native  Culture  of  Wogeo",  Oceania,  1935.  V,  p.  330. 
46  Verbatim,  "woman  lathers". 
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the  flow  of  blood  really  puts  the  man  in  a  female  position  is  made 
quite  clear  by  the  following  comment  made  by  Jirramba  banga, 
an  Alice  Springs  Aranda:  II  a  woman  sees  a  man's  blood  flowing 
from  the  veins  they  must  either  kill  her  or  a  big  group  of  men 
must  have  intercourse  with  her.  In  both  cases  they  evidently 
reassert  their  manhood  which  is  in  danger  if  their  blood  is  seen 
by  a  woman.  A  further  alternative  is  revealing:  the  woman's  father 
or  brother  may  redeem  her  by  putting  his  aralta  (subincision  hole) 
in  another  man's  hand;  i.e.,  he  redeems  her  by  offering  his  vagina 
instead  of  hers. 

According  to  the  Karadjeri,  menstrual  blood  (bala)  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  men,  a  belief  embodied  in  several  myths  in  which  men 
are  killed  or  made  sick  by  contact  with  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
menstrual  blood  is  valuable  to  women.  At  each  menstruation  until 
she  is  fully  developed,  a  young  girl  receives  some  of  her  own  bala, 
which  is  rubbed  upon  her  shoulders  by  the  older  women.  When 
she  is  mature  she  may  perform  this  duty  for  younger  girls.  The 
first  ritual  which  the  women  go  through  is  associated  with  their 
first  menstruation,  when  they  go  into  the  bush  for  the  entire  period. 
Before  the  advent  of  Europeans  women  used  to  retire  to  the  bush 
at  every  menstrual  period.47  In  one  of  my  texts  quoted  above  the 
women  of  the  mythical  period  use  their  menstrual  blood  to  smear 
their  ceremonial  poles  with,  just  as  men  now  use  blood  drawn 
from  the  subincision  would  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  therefore 
very  probable  that  the  repeated  bleeding  from  a  "slit"  as  the  Central 
mystery  of  the  rites  is  an  imitation  of  menstruation. 

In  Central  Australia  as  also  among  the  Karadjeri 4S  the  "sacred- 
ness"  of  a  rite  infers  the  absence  of  women;  the  more  sacred  the 
rite,  i.e.,  the  "bigger"  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  severity  of  the  taboo. 
If  blood  of  men  is  drawn  from  either  penis  or  arm,  the  taboo  obtains. 
This  looks  like  a  simple  inversion  of  the  menstruation  taboo,  the 
men  saying,  "We  are  not  allowed  to  see  your  bleeding  so  we  shall 
not  allow  you  to  see  ours." 

The  excellent  account  of  Murngin  culture  published  by  Professor 
Lloyd  Warner  contains  very  striking  proofs  of  the  importance  of 
the  menstruation  concept  in  totemic  ritual.  One  type  of  the 
initiation  rites  of  the  Murngin  is  based  on  the  myth  of  the  WaAvilak 
women.  The  two  came  from  the  far  interior.  One  of  them  was 
a  young  woman  who  had  not  yet  had  a  child,  but  was  pregnant. 

47  Piddington,  "Kaiadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  p.  83. 

48  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  2S8. 
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The  other  carried  her  baby  under  her  arm  in  a  bark  cradle.  They 
killed  animals  and  gathered  yam  as  they  went  along,  and  as  they 
did  this  they  named  the  animals  and  plants.  In  the  Wawilak 
country  they  copulated  with  the  Wawilak  men  and  as  both  were 
Dua  this  amounted  to  incest.  The  younger  woman  gave  birth  to 
her  child  and  they  went  on  towards  the  sea.  They  arrived  at  a 
waterhole  called  Mirrirmina  (Rock  python's  back).  It  is  in  the 
bottom  of  this  well,  in  the  deep  subterranean  waters  below  the 
upper  waters  that  Yurlungur,  the  great  copper  snake,  or  python 
totem  of  the  Dua  moiety,  lives.  The  older  sister  started  to  cook 
the  animals  they  had  gathered.  But  as  soon  as  they  cooked  the 
food  each  animal  and  plant  jumped  out  of  the  fire  and  ran  to 
the  Mirrirmina  waterhole  and  jumped  into  it.  "They  all  went 
into  this  Djungguan  and  Gunabibi  (names  of  the  initiation  ritual) 
well.  The  crab  ran  in  first.  When  he  did  this  the  two  women 
talked  Liaalaomir  for  the  first  time;  before  this  they  had  talked 
Wawilak."  They  all  dived  into  the  totemic  well.  Then  the  older 
woman  went  out  to  gather  bark, for  her  sister's  new-born  baby.  She 
walked  over  some  of  the  water  of  the  Mirrirmina  well.  Her  men- 
strual blood  fell  in  the  well  and  was  carried  down  the  sacred  clan 
waterhole,  where  Yurlunggur,  the  Big  Father,  lives.  When  the 
menstrual  blood  dropped  into  the  pool  Yurlunggur  smelled  the 
odor  of  this  pollution  from  where  he  was  lying  in  the  black  water 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  totem  well.  His  head  was  lying  quietly 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  He  raised  his  head  and  smelled  again 
and  again.  Then  he  threw  a  stone  (equivalent  to  a  snake's  head) 
and  slowly  followed  it,  crawling  out  slowly  like  a  snake.  As  he  rose 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool  the  well  water  rose  too,  and  flooded 
the  earth.  He  saw  the  two  women.  He  was  their  brother  and 
the  uncle  of  the  children.  Then  the  sisters  went  into  a  hut  and 
sang  rituals  to  prevent  the  flood  (the  snake)  from  swallowing  them. 
But  Yurlunggur  crawled  into  the  camp  and  they  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep  from  his  magic.  He  licked  the  women  and  the  children  all 
over,  preparatory  to  swallowing  them.  He  bit  the  noses  of  each 
and  made  the  blood  come.  He  swallowed  the  old  woman  first, 
the  younger  next,  and  then  the  little  boys.  Then  he  raised  himself 
and  stood  very  straight.  Here  the  myth  describes  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion between  various  local  snakes  who  are  all  standing  very 
straight,  until  finally  Yurlunggur  confesses  that  he  has  eaten  his 
sisters  and  nephews,  and  regurgitates  them.  The  episode  is  then 
repeated  and  the  ceremonies  are  explained  as  based  on  this  myth. 
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Before  they  were  swallowed  the  women  had  intended  to  circumcise 

their  sons.49 

The  following  interpretation  of  the  ceremonies  as  they  are  held 
today  was  obtained  by  Warner  from  his  native  informants:  The 
blood  that  runs  from  an  incision  and  with  which  the  dancers  paint 
themselves  and  their  emblems  is  something  more  than  a  man's 
blood— it  is  the  menses  of  the  old  Wawilak  women.  "That  blood 
Ave  put  all  over  those  men  is  all  the  same  as  the  blood  that  came 
from  the  old  woman's  vagina.  It  isn't  the  blood  of  those  men  any 
more  because  it  has  been  sung  over  and  made  strong.  The  hole 
in  the  man's  arm  isn't  that  hole  any  more.  It  is  all  the  same 
as  the  vagina  of  that  old  woman  that  had  blood  coming  out  of  it. 
.  .  .  When  a  man  has  got  blood  on  him  (is  ceremonially  decorated 
with  it)  he  is  all  the  same  as  those  two  old  women  when  they  had 
blood.     All  the  animals  ran  away  and  they  couldn't  cook  them. 

.  .  When  the  trumpet  blows  over  the  man  giving  his  blood, 
it  is  Yurlunsrgur  risen  out  of  his  well  to  swallow  the  women  and 
their  two  children  because  he  has  smelled  the  menstrual  blood  of 
the  older  sister.  The  songs  sung  refer  to  the  profanement  of  the 
pool  by  the  snake,  which  means  that  the  man  who  is  giving  his 
blood  for  the  first  time  is  being  swallowed  bv  the  snake  and  is  at 
the  moment  the  old  woman. 

"The  first  giving  of  blood  was  made  bv  the  Wawilak  sisters  them- 
selves. When  the  Wongar  (totem  spirit)  men,  who  came  after 
the  women  had  been  swallowed,  looked  closely  at  the  stone.,  they 
found  blood  from  the  heads  of  the  two  women  and  boys.  Thev 
put  this  blood  in  panikins  and  used  it  to  stick  birds'  feathers  on 
their  bodies.  Although  the  blood  used  in  the  rites  symbolizes  the 
menstrual  blood  of  the  women,  it  is  only  men's  blood  that  can 
be  used.  The  Wongar  will  not  have  women's  blood;  but  the  blood 
of  those  ancestral  women  was  a  live  Wongar.  When  the  men  give 
their  blood  and  the  trumpet  blows  it  is  the  father  snake  choosing 
the  man  he  wants.  This  makes  the  man's  blood  come  out  quick 
and  easy."  50 

The  peculiar  thing  about  this  society  is  that  while  there  is  but 
little  anxiety  connected  with  menstruation51  the  opposite  taboo, 
viz.,  that  of  women  touching  the  "ritual"  blood  of  men,  is  very 
strong.  "It  is  believed  that  this  blood,  when  it  is  on  a  man's  body 
as  a  part  of  a  ceremony,  if  touched  by  a  woman,  will  make  her  ill 

49  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  1937,  pp.  250-257. 
so  Ibid.,  pp.  278-285. 
si  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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or  produce  sores  on  her  bodv  because  it  has  had  a  toteuiic  name 
given  it  and  the  essence  of  the  totemic  spirit  has  gone  inside  this 
blood.  The  blood  of  a  man  who  has  been  hurt  in  an  ordinary 
accident  will  not  hurt  the  woman.  She  can  rub  against  him  and 
be  all  right.  The  blood  that  hurts  a  woman  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Won^ar  that  is  inside  that  blood.    It  has  a  big:  i  sacred  >  name  that 

_ 

the  leader  sang  when  the  men  cut  their  arms.  The  spirit  that  is 
inside  that  blood  is  not  just  the  wooden  trumpet  but  another  that 
is  more  inside  imore  sacred  i.  and  the  totemic  spirit  itself.  Yur- 
lunggur.  The  blood  that  man  gives  in  the  Djungguan  is  Wongar 
Derpal  Derpal  means  magically  powerful  and  strongV  That  blood 
the  old  man  gives  to  the  dance  people  makes  them  derpal  and  it 
makes  their  feathers  and  bush  cotton  derpal.  The  meaning  is  like 
this:  suppose  vou  and  I  have  come  a  long  wav  and  we  reach  a  good 
camp  and  our  people  have  one  house  emptv  and  it  is  a  good  place 
for  us  and  thev  take  us  and  put  us  in  it.  We  get  in  that  house 
and  have  a  good  sleep  and  nobodv  can  hurt  us  because  we  have 
friends.  That  blood  is  just  like  that.  It  makes  us  good.  That 
il  is  like  the  head  man.  We  have  that  derpal  from  that  blood. 
Ir  is  in  our  body.  It  goes  inside  when  we  put  that  blood  on  it. 
That  blood  makes  a  verv  big  thins.      - 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  men  who  squirt  blood  forth  from 
their  subincised  penes  are  playing  the  role  of  menstruating  women. 
But  why  should  they  do  this?  Several  explanations  are  possible. 
For  one  thing,  we  notice  that  the  rite  is  an  initiation  rite;  and 
that  the  dreams  of  the  initiators  at  the  Pitjentara  ceremonv  I 
attended  proved  quite  clearly  that  the  latent  content  of  initiation 
ceremonies  is  the  castration  complex.53  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  sight  of  the  bleeding  vagina  produces  castration  anxiety 
in  the  male.  If  the  vagina  is  a  "wound"  i Aranda  children's  word 
for  vagina  is  mama  =  wound;  it  mav  cause  a  wound  or  it  proves 
the  vulnerability  of  the  genitalia.  The  functional  significance  of 
the  ngallunga  might  therefore  be  explained  as  an  effort  to  displace 
unconscious  castration  anxiety  from  the  female  to  the  male.  The 
bo\s  must  always  have  been  afraid  of  the  castrating  vagina;  now 
the  fathers  have  this  powerful  weapon. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  association  between  the  flowing 

blood,  the  flowing  urine,  the  creek,  and  a  surplus  of  libido.     If 

we  follow  a  theory  advocated  by  Dalv  we  should  have  to  regard 

the  menstrual  blood  as  the  survival  of  a  prehuman  rutting  season: 

.-- 

Cf.  Roheim,  Paddle  o]  the  Sphinx,  p.   1 
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This  would  explain  why  the  alknarintja  or  "phallic  mother*'  bleeds 
when  under  the  influence  of  love  magic  and  why  the  initiator,  the 
ngallunga-man  shows  the  youths  his  "bleeding  vagina"  when  he 
is  trying  to  make  them  love  the  men  instead  of  the  women.  A 
serious  objection  to  this  view  arises  because  biologists  tell  us  that 
menstruation  is  not  the  survival  of  the  rutting  season.  The  theory, 
however,  is  still  valid  in  another  sense.  We  have  seen  above  that 
everything  that  flows  from  the  genital  organ  svmbolizes  the  semen 
or  the  vaginal  discharge.  In  the  tjilpa  (wildcat)  ilpindja  of  Ltalal- 
tuma,  the  women  affected  by  the  love  magic  are  described  in  the 
following  verses: 

Antjatara  antjatara      rerinyangalana 

Skipping  skipping      flowing  over. 
Kupala  warkana 

Fluid  they  come 

Kupala  is  an  unusual  word:  it  means  "woman's  inimba" ,54  that  is. 
vaginal  discharge.  Frequently  the  word  inimba  is  used  also  for 
the  women,  and  the  men  remark  with  a  decided  feeling  of  envy 
and  admiration  that  the  women  have  "plenty  inimba". 

Frequently,  in  Australian  tradition,  we  find  evidence  of  what 
might  be  called  the  primeval  superioritv  of  women.  It  is  a  general 
Aranda  belief  that  the  small  bull-roarer  niamatuna)  now  used  for 
winning  the  love  of  the  alknarintja  women  was  originally  owned 
by  the  alknarintja  women  themselves.  It  then  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  men.  Similarly,  in  the  Wikmtmkan  myth  the  women 
say.  "This  is  a  moiya  (bull-roarer)  we  have  found!  We  women! 
It  is  we  avIio  have  found  it!  But  no  matter!  We  will  hide  it  for 
the  men!  It  is  thev  who  will  swino-  it!  To  us  it  will  be  forbidden!"  :: 
In  a  patu  (man)  myth  of  Utungutungo  (Pitientara')  in  my  collection, 
a  bower  bird  woman  gives  the  ancestors  the  stone  knife  for  circum- 
cision. Before  that  thev  had  been  usino"  firesticks.  and  most  of  the 
boys  died  in  consequence.  The  woman  said.  "I  became  a  woman  56 
with  a  knife,  use  it  for  the  bovs.  and  leave  fire  for  cooking  meat." 
In  this  myth  the  initiation  of  the  men  is  derived  from  the  initiation 
of  women.  Finallv.  according  to  the  Murnffin.  the  rites  were  first 
performed  by  the  Wawilak  sisters  and  it  was  onlv  when  the  male 
ancestors  dreamt  of  these  two  women  that  the  rites  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  men.57 

54  Inimba  =  semen. 

55  U.  McConnel,  "Myths  of  the  Wikmunkan",  Oceania.  VI,  p.  8a. 

56  Kunkaringu— the  operation  of  incision. 
.  57  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 
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It  is  not  necessarv  to  evolve  fantastic  theories  on  the  original 
matriarchy  of  mankind  in  order  to  understand  these  myths.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  little  boy,  the  real  mystery  is  his  own 
mother.  In  the  alknarintja  situation  his  Ego  is  threatened  by  an 
inundation  of  libido.  The  mother's  vagina  which  was  so  near  and 
yet  so  far  at  the  same  time  reappears  in  the  mysteries  as  the  totemic 
cave  or  hole  or  concentric  circle.  He  was  separated  from  the 
mother  when  she  was  copulating  with  the  father  and  when  she 
was  menstruating;  now,  in  the  mysteries  he  represents  the  primal 
scene  and  a  menstruating  woman.  The  sight  of  menstrual  blood 
calls  forth  castration  anxiety  in  the  men;  society  is  built  up  on  an 
inversion  of  this  anxiety,  for  it  is  the  men  who  are  bleeding,  and 
the  women  who  must  not  catch  sight  of  the  "menstrual  blood"  of 
the  males.  The  men  who  might  be  weakened  by  the  blood  of 
women  now  fortify  each  other  by  the  blood  of  the  fathers. 

The  investigation  of  the  ngallunga  rite  confirms  the  findings  of 
my  previous  researches  on  the  psychological  structure  of  Central 
Australian  civilization.  Religion  and  society  are  erected  as  walls 
of  defense  against  libidinal  dangers  inherent  in  the  infantile  situa- 
tion.  The  mother  lies  on  her  son— women  must  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  rites.  The  bleeding  vagina  is  a  mystery  fraught 
with  attraction  and  anxiety— women  must  not  be  present  at  the 
periodical  bleeding  of  men.  The  child  must  not  witness  parental 
coitus— the  demons  are  beings  who  are  "stuck  together"  5S— the  rite 
represents  the  copulating  father.  And  finally,  the  central  mystery 
is  a  penis  that  is  also  a  vagina  (subincision). 

But  we  must  not  forget  what  ngallunga  really  means:  "We  two 
are  friends";  and  that  the  myths  are  stories  of  dual  heroes.  Object- 
loss  is  followed  by  identification;  the  ritual  of  initiation  is  a  ritual 
of  separation  or  object-loss.  The  young  men  are  "stolen  from 
mother"  59  and  the  middle-aged  and  old  men,  the  initiators,  re-live 
the  separation  trauma  of  their  infancy  as  well  as  their  own  defense 
fantasies.  "I  don't  need  you,  I  am  a  mother  myself,"  is  one  of  these 
defense  mechanisms.  This  is  probably  also  the  underlying  formula 
when,  in  the  Southeastern  type  of  initiation  rite,  the  old  men 
miraculously  bring  forth  certain  substances  from  their  mouth.  The 
medicine  man,  in  his  magical  dance  near  a  hole  or  grave  squats 
down  near  the  ground,  moving  his  legs  alternately  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  swinging  his  arms  perpendicularly 

58  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  Chapter  I. 

59  D.  F.  Thomson.  "The  Hero  Cult,  Initiation,  and  Totemism  on  Cape  York". 
Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1933,  LXIII,  p.  471. 
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in  front  of  his  body.  He  seems  possessed  by  a  sort  of  frenzy;  and 
from  within  himself,  apparently,  he  brings  up  and  exhibits  between 
his  teeth  a  quartz  crystal  or  some  other  magical  substance.00  Other 
magical  substances  are  a  piece  of  intestine,  a  black  stone,  chalk, 
or  something  similar.01  The  bringing  forth  is  evidently  a  giving 
birth,  combined  with  an  additional  cathexis  of  the  oral  zone  in 
opposition  to  the  nipple. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  the  great  weapon  in  this  drama 
of  separation  is  the  penis.  The  boy  says  to  the  mother,  "I  don't 
need  your  nipple,  I  have  my  penis."  This  defense  is  again  threat- 
ened by  the  bleeding  vagina:  menstruation  is  a  castration  threat— 
the  vagina  is  that  in  itself  (absence  of  a  penis)  G2  but  the  bleeding 
vagina  is  even  more  so.  When  the  men  represent  their  own  penes 
as  bleeding  vaginas  they  again  are  overcoming  the  separation  plus 
the  castration  trauma  by  identification.  "We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
bleeding  vagina.  We  have  it  ourselves."  "It  does  not  threaten 
the  penis,  it  is  the  penis."  And,  finally,  "We  are  not  separated  from 
the  mother,  for  'we  two  are  one'."  The  representation  of  the  dual 
unity  as  one  body  and  the  libidinization  of  the  separation  situation 
is  just  the  essence  of  magic.  Here  again  we  have  a  ritual  that  is 
social  in  its  manifest  aim,  yet  unconsciously  magical  at  the  same 
time.  The  implications  of  this  conclusion  will  be  drawn  in  a  forth- 
coming book  on  the  psychology  of  magic. 

so  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904.  p.  523. 

si  Ibid.,  p.  546. 

62  Kanakana  said,  "The  vagina  is  hot,  the  penis  dies  in  it."  Cf.  on  menstruation 
and  sexual  excitability,  Th.  Benedek  and  B.  B.  Rubenstein,  The  Sexual  Cycle  in 
Women.  (Psychosomatic  Medicine  Monographs,  Vol.  III.  Xos.  I  and  II.)  1942.  On 
subincision  see  also  M.  F.  Ashlev-Montagu,  "The  Origin  of  Subincision.'"  Oceania, 
VIII,  p.  190. 
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The  Rainbow  Serpent 

When,  a  little  boy  in  the  Murngin  tribe  is  about  to  be  circum- 
cised, he  is  told  by  his  fathers  and  by  the  old  men,  the  Great  Father 
Snake  smells  your  foreskin,  he  is  calling  for  it.  The  boys  believe 
this  to  be  literally  true,  and  become  extremely  frightened.  Usually 
they  take  refuge  with  their  mother,  mother's  mother,  or  some  other 
favorite  female  relative,  for  they  know  that  the  men  are  organized 
to  see  that  they  are  taken  to  the  men's  ground,  where  the  great 
snake  is  bellowing.  The  women  wail  over  the  boys  ceremonially; 
this  is  to  keep  the  great  snake  from  swallowing  them.1 

At  a  certain  phase  of  the  initiation  ceremony,  two  poles  called 
yermerlindi  are  made.  They  are  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  two 
and  a  half  wide.  They  have  a  pole  as  a  solid  core  and  are  sur- 
rounded with  grass  and  covered  with  paper  bark.  The  bark  is 
covered  with  human  blood,  on  which  is  pasted  birds'  down  or  bush 
cotton.  On  one  of  the  poles  a  representation  of  the  Great  Father 
Serpent  is  painted  in  human  blood  against  the  white  feather  or 
cotton  background.  The  other,  which  is  a  palm  tree  emblem,  also 
belongs  to  the  python  totem,  and  it  bears  the  snake  design.2 

The  snake  is  represented  by  a  pole:  on  the  other  hand,  the  snake's 
body  is  represented  by  the  triangular  ground  where  the  various 
dramatic  dances  are  given  before  the  initiates.  The  dance  ground 
is  also  supposed  to  have  the  Wawilak  sisters  and  their  children  inside 
it.  It  is  made  by  clearing  off  a  smooth  space  and  heaping  a  line 
of  earth,  about  ten  inches  high,  around  its  periphery.  The  earth 
is  then  covered  with  green  leaves  of  any  variety  of  tree.  The  end  (D) 
is  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  across,  and  from  D  to  B  is  some 
forty  to  fifty  feet.  A  and  C  represent  the  side  of  the  snake.  "The 
Wawilak  sisters  said  A  was  Yiritja  moiety  and  that  C  was  Dua 
moiety."  B  is  the  snake's  anus;  D  is  the  head  where  the  initiates 
stand.  The  circle  (E)  is  a  windbreak  and  represents  the  special 
house  of  the  serpent.3  But  the  same  circle  also  symbolizes  the  totem 
well  of  the  Liaalaomir  people. 

i  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  261. 
-  Ibid.,  pp.  302-3. 
a  Ibid.,  pp.  2G5,  266. 
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Totem  Well  of  the  Python 


The  Triangular  Dance  Ground  of  the  Snake's  Body 

At  a  certain  phase  of  the  ceremony  Yurlunggur,  the  trumpet,  who 
is  also  the  serpent,  is  in  the  "python  well"  of  the  Liaalaomir  people 
He  can  be  heard  roaring  in  a  very  slow  rhythm.  The  bushes  are 
pulled  back  from  the  "Mirrirmina  well".  The  men  lie  on  their 
backs;  on  their  abdomens  is  painted  the  symbol  of  the  iguana. 
The  iguana  are  the  children  of  Yurlunggur  that  is  the  initiated 
men  who  have  given  their  blood  for  the  ceremony.4  In  later  parts 
of  the  ritual  the  triangular  dance  ground  is  excavated,  and  it  is 
referred  to  by  the  natives  sometimes  as  the  dance  hole,  sometimes 
as  the  snake  ground,  sometimes  as  the  well.5 

In  trying  to  explain  the  paramount  importance  of  the  snake 
symbol  in  Murngin  totemism  we  first  notice  what  the  natives  them- 
selves tell  us.  The  Snake  is  the  Great  Father,  and  the  myth  is  a 
story  of  incest.  The  snake's  voice  is  thunder,  and  the  water  of  the 
well  in  which  the  snake  lives,  shines  like  the  rainbow.6  When 
Yurlunggur  gets  ready  to  swallow  the  women,  he  raises  his  head: 
and  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  myth  we  find  all  the  snakes 
standing  erect.  Are  we  justified  in  interpreting  this  feature  as 
erection?  We  notice  that  in  one  episode  of  the  myth  the  bleeding 
is  caused  by  the  python  himself  biting  off  the  noses  of  the  women.7 
Now  we  happen  to  know  that  the  Murngin  attribute  menstruation 
lo  copulation.8  We  have  therefore  some  foundation  for  the  assump- 
tion that  one  of  the  latent  elements  of  the  myth  can  be  unveiled 
by  inverting  the  sequence  of  events.  We  have  then  first  the  erection 
of  the  Great  Father,  and  then  his  incest  with  his  daughters  and 
menstruation,  and  finally,  the  women  giving  birth  to  all  the  animals. 
This  is  my  interpretation  of  the  episode  in  which  all  the  animals 
are  supposed  to  be  cooked  ("the  vagina  is  hot")  but  they  jump 
out  of  the  fire   (are  born)  and  jump  into  the  totemic  well.9 

However,  the  phallic  and  male  aspect  of  the  snake  symbolized 
by  the  pole  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  opposite  aspect.  For 
the  snake  is  identical  with  the  ceremonial  ground  and  with  the 

■i  Ibid.,  pp.  283-4.  ->  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  312.  sibid.,  p.  75. 

6  Ibid.  p.  258.  s  This  is  where  the  children  come  from.     Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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totemic  well.  The  unborn  children  come  from  the  totemic  well 
and  the  initiates  reappear  after  having  been  swallowed  by  the 
snake.  Now  the  ceremonial  ground  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
nankuru  ground;  the  vaginal  and  uterine  significance  of  which 
"we  have  proved  in  detail.  The  boys,  the  neophytes,  are  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  men,  the  way  small  babies  are  carried  10— that 
is,  when  they  come  out  of  the  hole,  or  are  regurgitated  by  the  python, 
they  are  reborn. 

The  initiation  rites  of  this  Northern  Australian  (Murngin)  tribe 
thus  hinge  on  the  same  motive  that  plays  such  a  significant  role 
among  the  rites  in  the  area  just  north  of  Australia,  viz.,  the  idea 
that  the  novices  are  swallowed  and  vomited  by  a  supernatural  being. 
In  the  Purari  delta,  initiation  is  connected  with  the  destruction  and 
recreation  of  the  wicker  monsters  called  kaiemunu.  Each  kaiemunu 
is  associated  with  a  particular  river  and  also  with  an  individual  of 
a  certain  species,  usually  fish,  sometimes  crocodiles,  and  rarely,  pigs 
or  snakes.  Each  kaiemunu  belongs  to  a  particular  totemic  group. 
A  giant  among  its  kind,  it  is  indestructible;  it  is  the  imunu-vii,  or 
"canoe  of  the  imunu".  The  wicker  monster  itself  is  in  the  men's 
house.  The  original  account  of  the  origin  of  the  kaiemunu  is  that 
they  were  constructed  as  a  house  by  the  progenitors  of  the  people. 
The  pair  of  them  are  sometimes  regarded  as  son  and  mother,  some- 
times as  brother  and  sister.11  The  destruction  and  remaking  is 
regarded  as  a  means  of  conciliating  these  beings.  The  word 
kaiemunu  is  probably  derived  from  kaia  (sky,  thunder)  and  imunu 
(supernatural  charm).12  A  violent  thunderstorm  is  the  voice  of  the 
kaiemunu,  themselves  demanding  a  pairama.13  The  Pairama  cere- 
mony provides  a  culmination  to  the  boyhood  seclusion;  it  is  the 
principal  ceremony  of  initiation  14  and  as  it  includes  a  ritual  bath- 
ing it  evidently  has  something  to  do  with  the  river:  Pairama  is 
another  name  for  the  Purari  delta.15  The  conspicuous  role<of  the 
initiates  is  to  destroy  the  kaiemunu,  but  it  is  also  their  privilege 
to  enter  and  to  stay  in  the  belly  of  the  monster.16  A  specific  feature 
of  the  rite  is  the  human  victim  offered  to  the  kaiemunu  and  pulled 

10  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

11 F.  W.  Williams,  "The  Pairama  Ceremony  in  the  Purari  Delta",  Journ.  Roy. 
Anthrop.,  LIII,  p.  364. 
12  Ibid.,  p.  362. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  367. 
14  Ibid.,  p.  368. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  362. 
ie  Ibid.,  pp.  374,  378. 
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through  the  belly  of  the  animal,17  and  the  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  the  wife  of  the  killer.18 

Radcliffe  Brown  has  'stressed  the  importance  of  the  rainbow  ser- 
pent in  Australian  religion.19  We  shall  now  endeavor  to  explain 
this  complex,  with  the  Murngin  as  our  starting  point.  A  myth 
that  is  in  some  respects  parallel  to  their  python  myth  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Spencer.  According  to  the  Mungarai,  in  the  far  away 
times  called  Kurnallan,  there  existed  a  very  big  man  with  a  very 
big  foot,  called  Kunapippi.  He  had  plenty  of  dilly  bags,  and  in 
them  plenty  of  spirit  children,  all  boys.  He  owned  several  bull- 
roarers  called,  like  himself,  Kunapippi,  and  he  performed  sacred 
ceremonies.  He  himself  belonged  to  no  special  class  or  totem  group; 
he  belonged  to  everything.  He  taught  the  boys  to  perform  cere- 
monies and  he  gave  them  their  totem  and  class  names.  He  then 
performed  the  ceremonies  of  circum-  and  subincision.  Other  natives 
came  from  distant  parts,  and  they  also  received  instruction.  Kuna- 
pippi killed  and  ate  them  all,  except  two  who  managed  to  escape. 
Later  on  he  disgorged  all  their  bones,  and  when  after  a  time  the  two 
men  came  back  they  found  only  bones,  because  Kunapippi  had  eaten 
all  the  flesh.  The  two  men  came  back  from  their  own  country 
with  a  number  of  people.  They  attacked  Kunapippi  and  killed  him. 
He  had  also  eaten  two  of  his  own  boys  but  they  cut  him  open  and 
rescued  them  alive.20 

Though  this  is  not  a  snake  myth  it  is  evidently  quite  closely  related 
to  the  story  of  the  Great  Snake.  In  the  Murngin  ritual  Gunabibi 
is  associated  with  the  bull-roarer  and  the  noise  made  by  the  bull- 
roarer  is  the  voice  of  the  snake.21  The  swallowing  and  rescuing 
motive  connects  the  story  with  snake  myths  and  rites.  The 
Numereji  of  the  Kakadu  tribes  shows  other  points  of  contact:  we 
find  reference  to  the  trumpet,  to  the  sucking  in  of  a  child,  to  an 
old  woman,  to  the  travelling,  and  to  the  reproaches  for  the  swal- 
lowing of  the  people  and  the  vomiting  of  the  bones.22 

it  Ibid.,  pp.  386,  387. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  386. 

19  Cf.  A.  R.  Radcliffe  Brown,  "The  Rainbow  Serpent  Myth  of  Australia",  Journ.  Roy. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  1926,  LVI,  p.  19.  Idem.,  "The  Rainbow  Serpent  Myth  in  Southeast 
Australia",  Oceania,  I,  p.  342. 

20  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory,  1914,  pp.  216-7. 

2i  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  293.  Maiangara  is  the  rainbow  serpent  in  the  La  Grange 
district,  and  the  same  word  is  used  for  the  secret  bull-roarer  among  the  Ungarinyin 
and  other  Northern  Kimberley  tribes.  Elkin,  "The  Rainbow  Serpent  Myth  in  North- 
west Australia",  Oceania,  I,  p.  531. 

22  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  Northern  Australia,  pp.  290-2.  Cf.  also,  ibid.,  pp. 
295-305- 
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Another  area  in  which  totemism  and  snake  cult  are  nearly  identi- 
cal is  the  Kimberley  district.  This  is  the  area  of  Wondjina  or  cave 
paintings.  Now  wondjina  is  primarily  the  power  that  makes  rain. 
If  a  wondjina  head  be  retouched,  if  wondjina  be  made  "pretty 
fellow",  rain  will  fall,  even  in  the  dry  season.  But  the  proper  time 
for  retouching  is  of  course  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season.  Con- 
nected with  its  significance  as  the  power  that  makes  rain  or  through 
which  rain  can  be  made  to  come,  is  the  association  of  Wondjina 
with  Ungud,  in  the  sense  that  Ungud  is  the  rainbow  serpent.  Some- 
times it  is  said  that  Ungud,  also  called  wondjad,  a  large  "quiet" 
edible  snake,  is  the  "mate"  or  totem  of  wondjina,  and  is  therefore 
painted  on  a  gallery  beside  the  wondjina  head.  But  sometimes  the 
term  Ungud  is  used  instead  of  wondjina,  and  as  such  it  means  rain 
and  rainbow;  that  is,  the  rainbow  serpent.  One  informant  said 
that  the  rainbow  was  made  by  Ungud  or  Wondjad  moving  about.23 
In  Wurara  mythology  the  rock-python  is  called  Woonguja  and  this 
is  also  the  name  of  the  primeval  feminine  counterpart  of  Wonjuna.24 
Both  the  rainbow  serpent  and  the  rain,  and  the  pictures  in  the 
galleries  are  active  in  bringing  spirit  children.25  Among  the  tribes 
of  the  Forrest  River,  Brimurer,  the  rainbow  serpent,  originally  made 
jilmi  (spirit  children)  as  well  as  the  rivers  where  they  live  and  play 
and  feed  on  green  weed.26  The  father  actually  sees  the  child  in 
the  water  or  on  the  back  of  Brimurer,  the  rainbow  serpent.  The 
spirit  child  calls  out  to  him  and  asks  for  a  mother.27  At  Nyirubu 
in  the  Gangula  horde  country,  there  are  rock-paintings  of  Brimurer 
which  the  old  women  were  allowed  to  paint  from  time  to  time. 
This  repainting  differs  from  the  usual  painting  as  it  is  done  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  It  always  takes  place  after  a  man  has  found  a 
jilmi;  Brimurer  then  takes  the  red  ochre  from  the  painting  and 
makes  a  jilmi  out  of  it  to  replace  the  one  removed  by  the  man. 
This  repainting  does  not  bring  about  a  phenomenal  increase,  but 
it  ensures  the  existence  of  what  was  established  in  ancient  times. 
"Since  Brimurer  is  consistently  associated  with  rain,  the  making 
of  rivers,  pools,  and  jilmi,  he  is  the  source  of  all  fertility.  And 
therefore  even  if  the  concept  does  not  receive  explicit  or  conscious 

23  Elkin,  "Rock  Paintings  of  Northwest  Australia",  Oceania.  I,  pp.  275-6. 

21  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwest  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  46,  quoting  ].  R.  B. 
Love,  "Rock  Paintings  of  the  Worrora",  Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  West.  Austral.,  XVI,  p.  3. 

25  Elkin,  "Rock  Paintings",  Oceania,  I,  pp.  263,  270.  Idem,  "Totemism",  Oceania, 
III,  p.  461. 

-'o  Ph.  M.  Kaherry,  "Spirit  Children  and  Spirit  Centers",  Oceania.  VI.  p.  396. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  394. 
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expression  in  their  beliefs,  we  can  say  that  Brimmer  is  the  spirit 
of  fertility,  that  in  the  spirit  children  and  spirit  centers,  in  the 
mythology  and  rock-paintings  of  the  Rainbow  Serpent,  we  have  a 
fertility  cult.28 

The  mythical  inhabitant  of  waterholes  is  called  kulaia  by  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Aranda,  kanmara  by  the  Aranda  tanka,  and 
muruntu  by  the  Luritja-speaking  neighbors  of  the  Aranda.  The 
kulaia  (serpent)  occurs  both  in  myths  and  folk-tales.  This  is  a 
kulaia  myth:  There  was  a  big  kulaia  at  Kanda-wala  (Ice  place).  The 
snake  lived  there  under  the  waterhole.  The  snake's  two  eyes  were 
like  big  stars  and  he  went  after  a  woman  called  Wulatja  (Breast). 
The  snake  stood  up  very  straight  and  then  swallowed  all  the  women, 
going  under  with  them.  Wulatja  knocked  the  snake's  eye  out  with 
a  tana  (wooden  vessel)  and  then  the  blind  snake  went  down  under 
the  water;  and  there  are  many  tjurunga  there  under  the  water,  in 
a  cave.      (This  is  Hamilton's  Rockhole,  near  Alice  Springs.) 

The  following  are  folk-lore  data:  According  to  the  Aranda  tanka 
woman  Urkalarkiraka,  the  serpent  has  a  thick  skin  like  the  bark 
of  a  big  desert  oak.  It  makes  a  wuta-punga  (big  wind)  and  in  this 
wind  it  catches  and  swallows  everything.  It  is  very  dangerous.  It 
is  the  kulaia  that  sends  the  water  and  makes  it  run  in  the  creek. 
The  medicine  man  throws  his  invisible  stones  and  knocks  out  the 
eyes  or  teeth  of  the  kulaia.  Urkalarkiraka  shivers  with  fear  when 
she  talks  about  the  kulaia.  She  relates  her  wanderings,  and  talks 
about  various  waterholes  and  various  kulaias.  She  declares  that  a 
kulaia  is  about  a  yard  wide,  with  ribs  like  a  bullock  and  two 
or  three  rows  of  long  teeth.  Only  the  female  snake  bites  victims; 
the  male  swallows  them. 

This  is  the  way  to  catch  a  kulaia:  a  man  makes  a  rura  (hole) 
under  the  rawa  (white  ant's  nest);  then  the  snake  will  come  and  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  laying  an  egg  in  the  hole,  the  man  spears 
it.  Then  the  snake  rises  very  high,  right  to  the  sky,  and  it  sends 
a  terrible  wind.  The  man  hides  in  the  hole  because  if  he  does 
not  the  snake  will  kill  him.  When  the  snake  lies  down  the  wind 
abates.  The  man,  together  with  a  lot  of  his  friends,  eats  the  egg 
and  the  snake,  both  of  which  are  very  fat.  There  is  a  kulaia  also 
at  Illamata— in  fact,  at  every  spring;  that  is  why  the  water  keeps 
running.  The  falling  star  falls  into  the  water  where  the  kulaia  lives 
and  people  hear  a  noise  like  thunder. 

A  star  fell  into  the  spring  called  Puka,  behind  Palm-Paddock, 
and  the  kulaia  made  a  noise  like  thunder.     A  boy  happened  to  be 

28  Ibid.,  p.  398. 
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very  thirsty;  it  was  just  after  he  had  been  circumcised.  He  went 
to  a  rock  and  then  to  a  waterhole,  leaving  his  brother  behind.  There 
was  a  kulaia  in  the  waterhole.  It  was  an  Old  Man  kulaia;  it  opened 
its  mouth  and  swallowed  him.  His  brother  heard  the  noise:  it 
sounded  like  tr!  tr!  like  thunder.  He  ran  to  the  waterhole  and 
he  found  the  snake  standing  up.  He  ran  for  his  life.  The  whole 
camp  went  into  mourning.  They  burnt  all  the  food  they  had  col- 
lected for  the  initiation,  and  they  went  away. 

Among  the  Koko  Yao  of  Cape  York,  the  rainbow  serpent  called 
Paiyam  is  supposed  to  have  "found",  i.e.,  invented,  one  phase  of 
the  initiation  ritual  called  Monka.  He  avenges  broken  food  taboos 
by  bringing  floods  that  overwhelm  his  victims.  Here  is  the  myth: 
An  initiate  was  hunting  with  a  small  boy  and  although  the  small 
boy  warned  him,  he  insisted  on  eating  everything,  even  forbidden 
food.  He  pulled  out  one  opossum  after  the  other  until  finally  water 
gushed  out  of  the  hole.  The  Rainbow  Serpent  engulfed  him.  The 
little  brother  ran  to  their  father,  but  the  father  dug  for  the  elder 
brother  in  vain;  the  serpent  had  killed  him. 

During  this  phase  of  the  initiation  ceremony  most  of  the  impor- 
tant food  animals  are  taboo,  and  the  drinking  of  water  which 
obviously  cannot  be  completely  tabooed,  is  much  restricted.  The 
Rainbow  Serpent  is  the  spirit  that  enforces  this  taboo.29  There  are 
also  Karadjeri  myths  in  which  men  who  break  the  food  taboos  are 
swallowed  by  the  serpent.30 

The  essential  quality  of  the  snake  is  evidently  that  it  is  a  swal- 
lowing animal.  We  have  observed  that  the  connection  between 
the  snake  and  initiation  is  conditioned  by  the  snake  as  a  swallower. 
The  initiates  are  swallowed  and  then  vomited  by  the  monster. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  serpent  as  swallower  is  its  connec- 
tion with  the  medicine  man,  and  especially  with  the  initiation  of 
medicine  men.  According  to  the  Pindupi  and  Jumu,  rain  originates 
in  the  following  way:  In  the  far  western  country  the  nankara 
(medicine)  men  lie  in  a  row  on  the  top  of  a  muruntu  (called 
wanamba  by  these  tribes).  The  snake  ties  them  all  up  into  a  knot. 
Then  it  goes  into  a  big  hole  and  then  into  the  water.  There  the 
medicine  men  urtaringanyi  (get  stinky,  i.e.,  rot)  and  get  thin,  too. 
Then  the  muruntu  comes  out  and  .vomits  on  the  bank.  He  lets 
them  out  and  they  all  lie  down  on  their  bellies  on  the  bank.    Then 

29  D.   F.   Thomson,   "The   Hero   Cult,   Initiation,   and   Totemism   on   Cape   York", 
Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1933,  LXIII,  pp.  482-6. 

30  R.   Piddington,   "The  Water  Serpent   in   Karadjeri   Mythology",   Oceania,   I,   pp. 
353-4- 
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they  get  up,  go  a  short  distance,  and  all  stand  in  a  row  round 
the  waterhole,  holding  both  hands  up.  This  is  how  they  paluni 
(magically  make)  the  rain.  The  clouds  come  up  and  the  medicine 
men  jump  up  and  down,  swaying  their  penes  as  they  do  so.  The 
lightning  comes  out  of  the  penis  when  it  moves.  This  is  at  Piri- 
nypurgnu  (Smooth).  They  have  long  smooth  shells  there.  When 
they  come  out  of  the  water  they  warm  themselves  in  the  sun  and 
then  they  paluni  (magically  make)  the  kapi  (water  =  rain).  The 
hole  is  called  Mangurampi  (His  hole),  meaning  the  snake's  hole.'1 
Strehlow  gives  a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  same  myth:  Far 
in  the  west,  on  the  shores  of  a  sea,  there  lives  a  very  great  rain 
chief  called  Ataintjina  (i.e.,  the  director).  His  totem  is  muruntu. 
He  lives  there  with  many  rain  men.  Sometimes  he  takes  hold  of 
one  of  these  young  rain  men  by  the  arm  and  takes  him  to  the  sea, 
the  abode  of  a  huge  muruntu.  The  chief  throws  the  young  man 
into  the  open  jaw  of  the  animal.  He  is  swallowed  alive.  For  two 
days  he  lives  in  the  inside  of  the  snake  and  during  this  period 
innumerable  shining  shells  (takula)  come  out  of  the  snake's  body 
and  enter  into  the  head,  body,  and  arms  of  the  young  man.  After 
twTo  days  the  rain  chief  comes  to  the  shore  again  and  orders  the 
serpent  to  vomit  the  young  man.  If  the  snake  does  not  do  this 
the  young  man  will  eat  its  flesh  from  the  inside.  The  snake  swims 
to  the  shore  and  stretches  its  head  out  of  the  water.  The  chief 
then  presses  the  snake's  head  with  a  stick  till  it  vomits  the  young 
man.  Now  the  chief  takes  the  young  man  back  into  camp  where 
he  is  smoked  by  the  women.  After  he  has  been  smoked  thoroughly 
the  chief  orders  him  to  go  to  a  large  plain.  There  he  takes  a 
takula  out  of  his  body  and  rubs  it  on  a  stone.  Through  this  process 
he  is  transformed  into  a  cloud,  and  he  rises  into  the  air.  He  stands 
on  his  head  and  unties  his  hair,  out  of  which  the  rain  flows  to  the 
earth.  Now  he  walks  eastward  on  the  sky  and  by  pulling  these 
shells  out  of  his  body  and  hurling  them  down  he  causes  lightning. 
The  soul  of  the  rain  chief  follows  the  rain  man  and  appears  in 
the  shape  of  a  rainbow.  The  rain  man  catches  the  rainbow  and 
ties  it  to  his  head,  walking  further  to  the  east.  When  he  comes 
back  to  his  home  in  the  west  he  throws  the  shells  down  and  they 
roll  on  the  earth.  When  he  reaches  the  seashore  the  chief  obstructs 
his  passage  and  does  not  let  him  go  back  to  his  camp.  If  this  lasts 
very  long  there  occurs  one  of  those  long  periods  of  drought,  so 
frequent  in  Central  Australia.     Before  it  can  rain  again  the  chief 

si  Own  field  notes. 
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must  throw  another  young  man  into  the  jaws  of  the  water  serpent. 
Then  the  whole  process  starts  again.32 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  anthropologist  in  this  narrative 
is  the  close  connection  between  rain-making  and  initiation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  rain-making  and  the  medicine  man,  on  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legend  about  a  young  man  who 
has  been  swallowed  and  then  vomited  by  a  serpent  is  an  initiation 
myth.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  this  connection  between 
initiation  and  the  serpent  (dragon)  as  swallower,  extended  into 
those  regions  of  Australian  culture  which  have  practically  dis- 
appeared before  they  could  be  recorded  adequately  by  the  anthro- 
pologist. "Myths  of  this  kind  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
Bora  ceremonies  for  the  initiation  of  young  men,  and  were  kept 
alive  by  being  repeated  at  these  ceremonies."  33  The  serpent  or  giant 
crocodile  may  be  represented  by  other  phenomena  in  the  sky  world 
beside  the  rainbow.  At  Mount  Milbirriman  seven  fires  were  lighted 
around  an  oval  ring.  At  the  south  end  stood  a  man  threatening 
a  huge  clay  figure  of  a  crocodile  with  a  spear.  The  seven  fires 
represent  the  Pleiades,  who  were  seven  young  men  dancing  to  a 
song  sung  by  three  young  women  in  Orion's  belt.  The  clay  figure 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring  was  a  giant  crocodile  frequenting  the 
dark  river  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  boys  are  told  that  the  croco- 
dile will  swallow  them  if  they  show  any  weakness  in  passing 
through  the  initiation  ceremony.34 

These  fragments  on  the  significance  of  the  rainbow  serpent 
among  the  Euahlayi,  Wiradjuri,  etc.,  tribes  show  the  antiquity  of 
the  complex,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  rainbow  serpent,  the  medicine  man,  and 
the  demons  are  so  closely  associated  again  shows  the  antiquity 
of  the  mythological  concept. 

Radcliffe  Brown  has  shown  that  the  karia,  translated  as  "croco- 
dile" by  Parker,  is  really  the  rainbow  serpent.  According  to  Parker, 
this  karia  was  the  personal  totem  of  one  of  the  medicine  men,  who 
kept  a  miniature  form  of  it  within  himself.35  The  belief  recorded 
by  Strehlow  and  quoted  above  shows  clearly  that  being  swallowed 

32  C.  Strehlow,  Die  Aranda  und  Loritjastamme  in  Zentral-Austr alien,  1908,  II, 
pp.  9,  10. 

33  A.  R.  Radcliffe  Brown,  "The  Rainbow  Serpent  Myth  in  Southeast  Australia", 
Oceania,  I,  p.  342. 

si  Meston,  "Description  of  a  Bora  at  Mt.   Milbirriman",  Science  of  Man,  I,  p.   10. 
Cf.  R6heim,  Australian  Totemism,  p.  441. 
35  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  p.  si.     Also  Radcliffe  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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by  i  lie  sci  |  Km  has  something  to  do  wit  1 1  the  medicine  man's  inn  ia 
tion,  because  ii  is  always  here,  and  here  only,  thai  we  IhhI  shining 
objects  inserted  into  the  bod)  oi  a  human  being. 

In  the  Forrest  River  Districl  the  rainbow  water-serpenl  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  medicine  man's  powers.  \  medicine  man 
is  "made"  by  a  fully  qualified  practitioner.  I  In  lattei  takes  the 
postulant  up  to  the  sky.  One  was  in  which  he  docs  this  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a  skeleton  and  to  fasten  a  pouch  on  himself,  into 
which  he  places  the  postulant,  reduced  to  the  size  ol  a  ver)  small 
child;  then,  sitting  astride  the  rainbow  serpen!  he  pulls  himsell 
up  with  an  over-arm  action  as  on  a  rope.  When  neai  the  top 
he  throws  the  postulant  out  of  the  pouch  on  to  the  sky,  thus  making 
him  "dead".  Having  reached  the  sky,  he  inserts  into  the  Noun- 
man  sonic  little  rainbow-snakes  (brimurer)  and  some  quartz  i  rystals 
(ungud,  the  other  term  applied  to  the  rainbow  serpent).  The 
medicine  man  procures  these  objeds  down  below  at  the  loot  of 
the  rainbow.  It'  he  sees  a  Brimurer  in  a  waterhole  he  inters  the 
water,  and  seizing  the  snake,  obtains  the  various  magical  objects. 
namely,  quartz  crystals,  little  rainbow  snakes,  and  also  kandela. 
Kandela  are  objects  like  crooked  teeth  and  these  make  the  neophyte 
clever.  After  this  he  is  brought  down  from  the  sky  on  the  back 
of  the  rainbow  serpent  in  the  same  way  that  he  was  taken  up. 
The  older  man  then  inserts  more  of  these  magical  objects  into 
his  inside  through  the  navel,  after  which  he  wakes  him  up  with 
a  magic  stone.  The  young  man  returns  to  his  normal  size  and 
next  day  practices  going  up  the  sky  on  the  back  of  the  rainbow 
serpent.36 

The  tradition  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  variant  of  a  typically 
Australian  theme.  It  shows  the  closest  relationship  with  the  beliefs 
of  the  Kabi  tribe  on  the  Queensland  coast  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Australia.  There  we  find  Dhakkan,  the  rainbow,  a  combination 
of  fish  and  snake,  residing  in  deep  waterholes.37  Dhakkan  lives  in 
unfathomable  waterholes  in  the  mountains  and  when  visible  in  the 
shape  of  a  rainbow  he  is  passing  from  one  waterhole  to  the  other. 
He  exchanges  children  after  the  fashion  of  European  supernatural 
beings.38 

The  rainbow  is  also  the  initiator  of  medicine  men.     "A  man's 

36  Elkin,  "The  Rainbow  Serpent  Myth  in  Northwest  Vustralia",  Oceania,  I.  />/». 
349>  35o. 

37  This  case  and  the  following  two  data  are  quoted  1»\  Radcliffe  Brown,  in  "The 
Rainbow  Serpent  Myth  of  Australia",  Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.,  19:20.  LVI,  p.  20. 

38  J.  Mathew,  Eaglehaxi'h  and  Crow,  1899.  p.  146. 
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power  in  the  occult  art  would  appear  to  be  proportioned  to  his 
vitality,  and  the  degree  of  vitality  which  he  possessed  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  sacred  pebbles  and  the  quantity  of  jurru 
(rope)  which  he  carried  within  him.  One  kind  of  sacred  pebble 
was  called  kundir,  and  the  man  who  had  an  abundance  of  them 
was  called  kundir  bonggan  (pebbles  many).  The  rope  was  obtained 
as  follows:  a  man  would  go  to  sleep  near  a  waterhole.  He  would 
become  dimly  conscious  of  a  prickly  sensation  in  his  limbs.  Dhak- 
kan  would  take  him  down  into  his  domain  and  extract  from  his 
body  the  crystals  (kundir),  giving  him  in  exchange  bukkur,  a  kind 
of  magical  rope  that  medicine  men  are  believed  to  possess  within 
their  bodies  and  that  confers  great  powers.  The  man  is  then  laid 
against  the  edge  of  the  waterhole  and  when  he  awakes  he  is  man- 
gurngur,  i.e.,  full  of  life  and  power.39  The  Brisbane  natives  thought 
that  the  spirit  of  the  turrwan  (rainbow)  puts  the  crystal  into  the 
victim,  who  could  only  be  cured  by  getting  a  medicine  man  to  suck 
it  out  again.  They  used  to  dive  into  deep  pools  for  special  kinds 
of  quartz  crystal  which  were  supposed  to  be  vomited  out  of  the 
belly  of  Targan  the  rainbow.40  In  the  Boulia  district  the  future 
medicine  man  is  "killed"  by  the  water  serpent  kanmare  with  a 
pointing  bone  and  then  brought  to  life  again  by  a  medicine  man, 
who  withdraws  the  object  in  the  usual  way.41  The  Wiradjuri  (New 
South  Wales)  initiation  of  the  medicine  man  through  the  Wawi, 
or  serpent-like  creature,  is  again  similar  but  in  this  case  the  serpent 
is  connected  with  the  Milky  Way  instead  of  the  rainbow.42 

According  to  the  Kakadu,  the  first  medicine  man,  called  Joemin, 
stole  a  small  Numereji  snake,  which  he  cut  in  two.  He  drank 
some  of  the  blood  that  flowed  out  and  drained  the  rest  into  a  shell. 
He  rubbed  his  younger  brother's  eyes  so  that  the  latter  would  be 
able  to  look  at  the  original  big  Numereji  snake.  When  Numuraupu 
(the  younger  brother)  did  so,  the  animal  opened  his  mouth  and 
rattled  his  teeth.  The  elder  brother  said  to  the  younger,  "Look 
hard."  Numereji's  eyes  were  very  large  and  bright.  Joemin  said, 
"Do  not  be  frightened,  look  at  it  hard,  and  your  eyes  will  be  all 
right."  Numereji's  mouth  was  opened  and  his  teeth  were  rattling. 
The  snake  lifted  its  body  up  with  its  head  pointing  forward.     It 

srJj.  Mathew,  Tiuo  Representative  Tribes  of  Queensland,  1910,  p.  171.  E.  M.  Curr, 
The  Australian  Race,  1886,  III,  p.  177. 

40  W.  E.  Roth,  Superstition,  Magic,  and  Medicine  (Bulletin  of  North  Queensland 
Ethnography,  1903,  V,  /;.  30. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

*-  R.  H.  Mathews,  Ethnological  Notes  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  New  South 
Wales  and   Victoria,   1905,  p.   162. 
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had  a  long  snout  and  long  jaws.  The  two  men  put  the  snake  down 
near  the  camp  and  then  they  covered  it  with  leaves  and  grass.  It 
was  now  midnight  and  the  younger  brother,  instead  of  staying  in 
the  camp,  returned  once  more  to  where  Numereji  was  secreted, 
leaving  Joemin  in  camp.  He  uncovered  the  snake  and  placed  it 
by  Joemin's  side.  The  snake  began  to  make  a  noise  while  Joemin 
lay  quite  still,  pretending  to  be  asleep;  in  reality  he  was  listening. 
One  of  the  men  came  up  to  Joemin  and  awoke  him,  calling  him 
"Murabulbu"  (old  man).  Joemin  said,  "Go  back,  all  right,  lie 
down  and  sleep."  Then  Numuraupu  took  the  snake  back  again 
and  covered  it  under  the  leaves. 

Two  days  later  a  child  died  and  the  body  was  put  on  a  stage  of 
boughs  on  a  tree.  Joemin  said  to  his  brother,  "I  am  going  to  get  a  new 
Numereji."  Before  starting  he  went  to  the  tree  grave,  cut  open 
the  child's  body  so  as  to  get  the  "kidney  fat"  and  cut  off  the  two 
heels  for  the  same  purpose.  He  put  the  fat  in  a  shell,  lit  a  fire 
and  soon  the  fat  began  to  sizzle.  Finally  a  Numereji  came  out  and 
Joemin  captured  it.  Numuraupu,  holding  his  snake  hard,  brought 
it  to  where  Joemin  had  the  new  one.  The  latter  licked  the  old 
snake.  They  put  the  young  one  beside  the  old  one:  it  was  much 
shorter.  Then  Joemin  cut  off  the  hind  part  of  the  other  snake 
so  as  to  make  both  equal. 

There  is  a  close  association  between  Numereji  and  medicine 
men.  They  alone  are  supposed  not  only  to  be  able  to  see  him  but 
to  have  eyes  that  can  withstand  his  glance;  other  natives  are  unable 
to  do  this.  At  first  Joemin's  eyes  were  like  those  of  other  men 
and  he  could  not  see  Numereji.  One  day  he  went  to  a  waterhole 
and  looking  over  the  edge,  he  saw  his  shadow,  or  iwaiyu.  He  looked 
all  about.  Then  he  put  his  head  under  the  water  and  opened 
his  eyes.  Day  after  day  he  did  this,  which  is  called  "washing  eyes". 
Gradually  they  became  very  bright  and  piercing,  "very  good  eyes", 
so  that  he  could  see  at  any  distance  and  look  right  through  men, 
trees,  and  rocks.43  The  fact  that  Joemin,  who  is  a  kind  of  "blood 
brother"  of  the  Numereji,  acquires  this  supernatural  insight  first 
through  seeing  his  own  shadow,  is  significant,  because  the  rainbow 
is  the  iwaiyu  (shadow)  of  a  Numereji  snake.  When  the  latter  spits 
he  makes  rain  and  says,  "Up  above  iwaiyu,  go  spittle,  nry  iwaiyu." 
It  does  so  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow  which  is  supposed  to  stop  the 
rain.  The  rainbow,  when  it  melts  away,  is  supposed  to  go  back 
underground  to  Numereji.44 

43  B.  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory,   1914,  pp.  292-6. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  326 
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In  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx"  I  used  some  of  the  results  of 
my  field  work  in  Australia  to  show  that  there  are  two  strata  of 
beliefs  in  this  culture  area.  We  are  interested  here  in  the  first 
stratum,  the  credo  of  both  initiated  and  uninitiated  men,  women, 
and  children.45  They  are  all  afraid  of  demons  and  of  evil  medicine 
men  who  are  next  door  to  demons.  Now  a  demon  has  several  con- 
spicuous features  which  make  it  easy  enough  for  us  to  recognize 
familiar  phenomena  in  his  Satanic  Majesty.  A  demon  eats  the  vitals 
of  human  beings;  it  penetrates  into  the  inside  and  causes  death. 
Frequently  the  demon  is  an  infant,  a  monstrous  infant;  or  a  giant. 
The  eating  shows  the  psychological  content,  the  infant  serves  as 
a  chronological  index.  Melanie  Klein  and  her  followers  have 
unveiled  a  very  archaic  system  of  fantasies  and  anxieties.  The  infant 
wishes  to  penetrate  into  the  mother's  body  and  there  to  destroy 
the  fantasied  body  contents,  to  tear  them  out  and  eat  them.  But 
as  the  infant  also  identifies  itself  with  the  mother,  its  anxieties  cor- 
respond to  the  fantasy  aggression,  i.e.,  the  infant  expects  the  talio 
punishment  for  the  body  destruction  fantasies.  Adults  are  afraid 
of  the  child-demon  because  they  were  child-demons  in  their  own 
infancy,  or  they  are  afraid  of  the  demon-giant  because  of  the  infan- 
tile anxiety  of  the  retaliation  of  the  gigantic  adults.  The  existence 
of  demons  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  early  distinction 
between  "good"  and  "bad"  objects.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
suckling  infant,  the  mother's  nipple  is  a  "good"  object  when  present, 
but  becomes  the  prototype  of  all  bad  objects  by  its  absence.  This 
primeval  dichotomy  forms  the  basis  of  society  by  means  of  projec- 
tion: all  those  who  are  present,  i.e.,  the  members  of  the  tribe,  are 
"good",  while  strangers,  members  of  other  tribes,  people  who  live 
in  unknown  areas,  are  naturally  bad  and  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  demons. 

The  biological  phenomenon  of  retardation  explains  another 
aspect  of  the  "bad  object".  Mankind  as  a  species  is  characterized  by 
retarded  development,  i.e.,  (a)  by  a  prolonged  dependence  of  the 
infant  on  the  parents,  and  (b)  by  a  discrepancy  in  the  development 
of  the  Germa  and  the  Soma;  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  by  a  relative 
precocity  in  the  development  of  our  sexual  instincts.46  The  libido 
therefore  becomes  a  danger  in  the  early  phases  of  the  development 
of  the  personality.  Defense  mechanisms  are  evolved  to  ward  off 
or  to  mitigate  this  danger.  Hence  the  sexual  impulse  is  projected, 
treated  as  if  it  were  absent.     Therefore  the  demons  are  not  only 

45 The  other  stratum  is  the  ancestral  cult  or  the  doctrine  of  the  initiation  ritual. 
|,;  In  this  case  the  word  retardation  applies  to  the  Soma  as  compared  to  the  Germa. 
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beings  that  live  in  the  far  west  and  who  penetrate  into  the  body 
of  mortals;  they  are  also  eminently  sexual  beings  with  huge  genital 
organs.  The  penis  being  an  organ  of  penetration,  it  becomes 
the  main  vehicle  of  body  destruction  fantasies:  hence  the  promi- 
nence of  male  demons. 

One  of  the  main  traumas  suffered  by  all  infants  is  the  primal 
scene.  The  sight  of  parental  coitus  induces  libidinal  impulses  in 
the  infant,  and  these  are  warded  off  by  the  immature  Ego.  From 
this  stems  the  central  importance  of  "copulating  dogs"  in  Central 
Australian  demonology,  and  the  other  composite  demon  figures 
or  monsters. 

Disease  is  due  to  the  talio  punishment  for  body  destruction  fan- 
tasies; or,  in  other  words,  it  is  due  to  introjected  bad  objects- 
invisible  stones  or  serpents  projected  into  the  body  by  evil  medicine 
men  or  demons,  i.e.,  introjected  representatives  of  the  hostile  object. 
The  medicine  man  is  a  professional  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  anxieties 
connected  with  body  destruction  and  primal  scenes.  He  has  been 
initiated  by  having  his  own  corruptible  intestines  removed,  i.e., 
by  having  undergone  the  punishment  for  his  body  destruction  fan- 
tasies, but  also  by  over-compensating  this  anxiety  position.  The 
first  formula  would  be,  "My  body  contents  will  be  removed,  torn 
out  as  a  punishment  for  my  own  body  destruction  fantasies."  The 
second  version:  "What  I  was  afraid  of  has  happened  and  it  cannot 
happen  again;  I  have  received  new  indestructible  body  contents." 
The  reparation  fantasies  which  always  follow  body  destruction 
trends,  are  introverted  towards  his  own  body,  and  then  re-extro- 
verted towards  his  patients,  whom  he  heals  by  stimulating  their 
own  reparation  fantasies.  In  healing  them  he  heals  himself,  by  a 
permanent  series  of  reparations. 

At  the  same  time  when  his  inside  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
new  inside  he  also  receives  invisible  objects,  stones,  snakes,  or  bones, 
which  he  keeps  and  uses  either  for  healing  purposes  or  as  disease- 
making  agencies.  As  a  good  feeling  creates  a  good  object,  and  a 
bad  feeling  a  bad  object,  the  fundamental  identity  of  good  and 
bad  objects  is  determined  already  by  the  mother's  nipple.  The 
body  destruction  fantasies  themselves  are  already  a  condensation 
of  destructive  and  libidinal  trends  and  hence  the  objects  torn  out 
of  the  body  or  introjected  may  also  be  either  "good"  or  "bad". 
The  inside  of  the  medicine  man  contains  "good"  or  "bad"  faeces 
symbols  (stones,  quartz-crystals)  and  "good"  or  "bad"  phallic  sym- 
bols (snakes,  pointing  bones).  In  the  case  of  serpent-beliefs  the 
identity  of  the  introjected  objects  with  the  demons  or  divine  beings 
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is  especially  clear.  In  the  Forrest  River  District,  Brimurer  is  the 
rainbow  serpent  and  little  brimurer  are  inserted  into  the  medicine 
man  at  his  initiation.  Another  name  of  the  rainbow  serpent  is 
ungud,  and  the  quartz  crystal  received  by  the  medicine  man  is  also 
ungud  (quoted  above).  Dhakkan  is  the  name  of  the  rainbow  ser- 
pent and  the  sorcerer  had  dhakke  (stones)  in  his  inside.47  The 
medicine  men  of  the  Euahlayi  tribe  had  individual  totems  called 
junbeai.  "This  they  must  never  eat  or  they  will  die.  Any  injury 
done  to  this  junbeai  hurts  the  man  himself,  and  in  danger  he  has 
the  power  to  assume  the  shape  of  his  junbeai."  One  old  man  had 
the  kurrea*8  as  his  junbeai.  When  he  went  to  a  public  house 
he  took  the  miniature  form  of  this  junbeai  out  of  himself  and  put 
it  in  a  bottle  of  water,  lest  an  enemy  steal  it  when  he  get  drunk.49 

We  see  therefore  that  the  rainbow  serpent  myth  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  introjection-projection  mechanism.  But  what  is  the 
introjected  content,  what  is  the  rainbow  serpent?  In  order  to 
explain  the  latent  content  of  this  symbol  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Forrest  River  version  of  the  Sky  Flight  with  the  initiator  as  a 
skeleton  and  the  initiated  as  a  child  in  a  pouch.  In  the  dream 
material  obtained  from  Pukuti-wara  we  have  something  very  similar 
to  this  sky-flight,  with  the  Milky  Way  instead  of  the  rainbow— a 
substitution  which  seems  to  take  place  in  some  Australian  areas. 

"My  soul  flew  westward  in  the  form  of  a  wamulu  (eagle-hawk 
down).  The  wind  blew  the  feather;  it  rolled  about  and  disappeared 
into  the  sand.  The  soul  looked  like  myself;  it  came  out  of  the 
ground  to  a  mountain.  Then  I  flew  up  to  the  Milky  Way  where 
there  was  a  black  mountain  to  which  the  souls  always  fly.  Two 
rocks  that  looked  like  fire  rolled  down.  I  flew  towards  the  north. 
Two  unborn  children  (iti-iti)  were  there  in  a  hollow  tree.  They 
were  twins  and  their  mother  was  standing  beside  the  tree.  I  killed 
both  children  with  my  penis.  First  I  stood  in  front  of  them  as 
if  I  were  going  to  throw  my  testicles  and  these  became  nankara 
stones.  The  children  were  afraid  and  were  both  killed  by  my  penis. 
I  roasted  them  and  used  my  forehead  as  a  spit.  I  hid  them  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  tonight  I  will  eat  them  both." 

"All  this  happened  in  the  Milky  Way.  My  snake  came  out 
and  fell  down.     My  soul  was  filled  with  nankara  stones;  they  stuck 

4"  J.  Mathew,   Two  Representative  Tribes  of  Queensland,  1910,  pp.   171-175. 

48  The  Milky  Way  is  a  big  river  and  the  dark  shadow  in  it  is  kurrea,  the  crocodile. 
The  Milky  Way  is  also  connected  with  rain-making.  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Euahlayi 
Tribe,  1905,  v.  95. 

49  Parker,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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out  of  my  body  like  the  spikes  of  a  porcupine.  The  soul  became 
a  feather  again  and  flew  through  a  fire  back  into  my  own  body. 
The  fire  was  covered  with  matati  (pubic  tassels)." 

I  will  not  repeat  the  analysis  of  this  dream,  already  published 
in  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx".50  It  revealed  the  latent  content 
of  what  is  evidently  an  erection  dream,  connected  with  the  Oedipus 
complex  and  body  destruction  fantasies.  In  another  dream  he 
relates  his  initiation: 

"The  soul  of  a  man  came  in  the  form  of  an  eagle-hawk  having 
wings  but  also  the  penis  of  a  man.  It  caught  my  soul  with  this  penis 
and  dragged  it  out  by  the  hair.  My  soul  hung  down  from  the  penis 
and  the  eagle-hawk  man  flew  about  with  me,  first  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  east.  It  was  dawn  and  the  eagle-hawk  man  made 
a  great  fire  into  which  he  threw  my  soul.  My  penis  became  quite 
hot  and  he  pulled  the  skin  down.  He  took  me  out  of  the  fire  and 
carried  me  to  the  camp.  Many  nankara  people  were  there  in  a 
group,  they  were  only  skeletons  with  no  flesh.  Their  bones  were 
like  the  spikes  of  a  porcupine.  The  eagle-hawk  threw  me  on  these 
bones  and  they  went  into  my  body."  51 

What  is  meant  by  the  flight  to  the  Milky  Way?  We  are  told  that 
behind  the  visible  Milky  Way  there  is  another  Milky  Way,  and 
this  is  the  one  the  sorcerer  visits  in  his  dreams.  It  is  like  a  kuntanka 
(tjurunga)  and  the  medicine  man  walks  along  it.  It  is  beautiful 
and  smooth  like  the  subincision  opening.  If  the  subincision  open- 
ing were  not  beautiful  and  smooth  the  medicine  man  might  stick 
there  and  his  soul  might  never  go  back  into  his  body.52 

If  the  Milky  Way  is  a  projected  subincision  opening,  it  is  also 
a  symbol  of  ambisexuality  because  the  subincision  opening  is  a 
male  vagina.  But  we  can  go  further.  The  anxiety  connected  with 
the  Milky  Way  is  that  the  medicine  man  might  get  stuck  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Milky  Way  is  really  a  mother  and  her  son, 
stuck  together  forever  in  the  act  of  copulation.53  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  Milky  Way  and  rainbow  serpent  is  an 
ambisexual  composite  being,  derived  from  the  primal  scene  (com- 
bined parent  concept)  and  that  the  anxiety  is  really  the  latent  dream 
wish.  "Stuck  in  the  Milky  Way"  means  eternal  coitus  and  union 
with  mother. 

so  Loc.  cit.,  p.  69. 

si  Ibid.,  p.  75.     Cf.  for  further  details,  p.  76. 

52  Ibid.,  pp.  69,  70. 

53  Ibid.,  pp.  70-72. 
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Although  there  is  no  snake  in  the  environment  in  this  narrative 
of  Pukuti-wara,  we  at  least  find  one  inside  the  body.  When  he 
conies  to  the  Milky  Way,  he  observes,  "My  snake  came  out  and  fell 
down."  Now  Pukuti-wara  has  three  "introjects"— the  pointing  bone, 
the  nankara  stone,  and  the  snake.  According  to  my  Pindupi  inform- 
ants, the  medicine  man  keeps  a  snake  in  his  body.  When  a  person 
has  a  sore  the  nankara  puts  his  snake  (wami)  in  it.  The  snake  sucks 
the  evil  out.  The  evil  is  made  by  another  snake  (anitjirki)  put  in 
by  the  mamu  (demon).  The  nankara  man's  snake  kills  the  other 
snake.  The  snake  is  like  a  mother  or  a  father  for  the  nankara  man. 
Pukuti-wara  calls  his  snake  the  mother  of  his  nankara  stones. 

These  data  are  important  both  because  they  prove  that  the  magi- 
cal objects  in  the  medicine  man's  body  are  really  derived  from  the 
introjected  parents,  and  because  of  the  snake's  ambisexual  role 
as  father  or  mother. 

In  some  areas  we  find  a  couple  of  snakes,  male  and  female,  as  for 
instance  among  the  Aranda.  The  Bahkunji  of  the  River  Darling 
believed  in  a  pair  of  snakes  like  water  monsters  with  huge  teeth 
called  neittee  and  yeutta.54  In  these  cases  we  conjecture  that  the 
originally  composite  being  has  undergone  a  fission  into  male  and 
female.  The  description  of  Joemin  and  the  Numereji  contains  a 
clear  trace  of  the  primal  scene:  "It  was  now  midnight  and  the 
younger  brother  instead  of  staying  in  the  camp  returned  once  more 
to  where  Numereji  was  secreted,  leaving  Joemin  in  camp.  He 
uncovered  the  snake  and  placed  it  by  Joemin's  side.  The  snake 
began  to  make  a  noise  while  Joemin  lay  quiet,  still  pretending  to 
be  asleep;  but  in  reality  he  was  listening."  After  having  witnessed 
the  primal  scene  Joemin  becomes  an  adult.  "One  of  the  men  came 
up  to  Joemin  and  awoke  him,  calling  him  'old  man'."  (Cf. 
above.)55  In  this  area  the  essential  thing  is  the  capacity  of  the 
medicine  men  to  see  the  Numereji  and  his  penetrating  glance,  and 
yet  live.  A  parallel  exists  in  the  kulaia  belief,  previously  described, 
of  the  Aranda.  The  man  hides  and  catches  the  snake  in  the  moment 
when  the  latter  lays  an  egg.  Now  in  the  list  of  Aranda  curses  we 
find,  "I  saw  you  when  you  were  being  born!"  beside  others  of  a 
more  usual  type,  such  as  "Go  and  copulate  with  your  mother!" 
Also,  the  medicine  man  knocks  the  kulaia' s  eyes  out. 

I  have  analyzed  a  case  of  a  dragon  phobia  56  which  helps  us  to 
understand  this  part  of  Australian  religion.    The  patient,  an  intelli- 

54  G.  N.  Teulon,  in  Curr,  Australian  Race,  II,  p.  199. 

55  See   my   interpretation   of   Central   Australian   initiation    in    The   Riddle    of   the 
Sphinx. 

56  Mentioned  above. 
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gent  and  not  very  neurotic  man  of  forty,  has  a  peculiar  addictedness 
to  and  an  anxiety  in  regard  to  carved  and  painted  dragons.  An 
infantile  memory  explained  the  dragon  phobia.  When  about  three 
years  old,  he  had  a  nurse  whom  he  describes  as  severe  and  for- 
midable. He  remembers  having  had  an  erection  and  having  offered 
his  erected  penis  to  this  nurse  with  the  remark,  "Sweet".  From  this 
point  we  have  two  associations:  one  is  connected  with  having 
bitten  the  nipple,  and  the  other  with  his  fear  of  certain  carved 
dragons  at  a  popular  show  to  which  this  same  nurse  took  him. 
The  analysis  proceeds  in  a  series  of  daydreams  or  fantasy  pictures 
about  the  dragon.  The  dragon  as  a  swallower  is  clearly  the  nurse 
and  mother,  but  as  a  being  with  a  tail  it  is  equally  clearly  identified 
Avith  the  father.  He  produces  a  series  of  intrauterine  fantasies. 
Sometimes  the  dragons  inside  are  full  of  "good",  sometimes  again 
they  are  are  full  of  "bad"  objects.  Another  series  of  fantasies  are 
connected  with  beings  originating  from  the  dragon's  excrements, 
with  "good"  and  "bad"  excrements  of  the  same  dragon  and  with 
all  sorts  of  forms  of  coprophagy,  i.e.,  the  introjection  of  these  excre- 
ments or  dragons.  If  we  substitute  quartz  crystals  for  the  excre- 
ments we  have  a  complete  analogy  to  the  Australian  beliefs. 

In  discussing  Central  Australian  totemism  in  "The  Riddle  of 
the  Sphinx",  I  found  that  the  primal  scene  is  the  nuclear  element 
both  of  demon  lore  and  of  totemism.  just  as  we  have  the  copulating 
clogs  flying  through  the  air  and  biting  people  we  have  the  totemistic 
myth  of  the  tjurunga  which  were  originally  stuck  together  in  pain, 
one  male  and  other  female;  and  the  totemistic  cult  in  which  a 
sublimated  form  of  the  primal  scene  is  shown  to  the  young  men. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  difference  between  anxiety 
(the  demon)  on  the  one  hand,  and  idealization  and  sublimation  on 
the  other  (the  cult  of  the  tjurunga  and  ancestors). 

We  have  seen  that  the  rainbow  serpent  beliefs  occur  both  in 
connection  with  totemic  ritual  and  initiation  and  with  the  demon 
and  the  medicine  man.  I  agree  with  those  Australian  anthropolo- 
gists (especially  Radcliffe  Brown)  who  regard  the  rainbow  serpent 
complex  as  a  very  archaic  form  of  Australian  totemism.  We  may 
assume  that  it  is  a  transition  form  from  the  demon-medicine  man 
cycle  to  the  ancestor-cult  puberty-rites-totemism  cycle.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  cult  of  the  phallic  wildcat  as  a  paramount  totemic 
myth,  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx". 
In  a  myth  told  by  Pana  (Pindupi)  about  the  water  ancestors  we 
are  told  that  the  wildcats  and  the  demons  held  their  initiation  cere- 
mony together  and  were  then  joined  by  the  water  people.    Another 
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myth  told  by  Lelil-tukutu  of  the  same  tribe  is  a  story  in  which  a 
muruntu  (mythical  serpent)  plays  the  role  of  a  regular  ancestor 
but  instead  of  dying  and  surviving  in  tjurunga  form  it  survives  to 
this  day  as  a  mamu  (demon)  that  swallows  people. 

We  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  snake  owes  its  role  in 
Australian  belief  mainly  to  two  qualities.  On  the  one  hand  snakes 
stand  erect,  and  thus  represent  the  phallos  in  erection;  but  they 
also  swallow  beings,  and  thus  typify  fantasies  and  anxieties  con- 
nected with  vagina  and  uterus.  This  ambisexual  symbolism  of 
the  snake  is  associated  with  the  rainbow.  In  the  Wikmunkan  tribe 
Taipan  the  rainbow  serpent  is  a  very  great  medicine  man  who  cures 
sick  people;  he  controls  the  heart  and  blood  of  man,  and  he  is 
a  great  doctor.  He  possesses  a  big  red  stone  knife  at  the  end  of 
a  string,  and  when  angry  he  throws  it  to  strike  a  tree,  which  causes 
lightning,  and  then  drags  it  back  over  the  ground,  making  a  rum- 
bling noise.  His  totem  place  is  the  source  of  men's  blood  supply. 
The  red  color  is  regarded  as  the  sister  Taipan,  and  the  blue  as  the 
brother.  It  is  significant  that  the  red  is  associated  with  the  female- 
it  is  the  blood  of  menstruation.  When  people  see  the  rainbow 
they  say,  "O!  Taipan  has  a  sore  belly!"  The  women  of  this  clan 
are  called  "sore  belly",  after  Taipan's  daughters. 

Another  myth  tells  how  Taipan  buried  some  blood  at  the  foot 
of  a  bloodwood  tree  (the  red  exudation  of  the  bloodwood),  saying, 
'  This  I  leave  for  you  women."  57 

We  see  therefore  that  the  idea  of  duality  and  ambisexuality  is 
connected  with  the  rainbow  as  well  as  with  the  snake.  In  Aranda 
myth,  the  rainbow  is  a  man  with  his  brother-in-law  and  mother- 
in-law.58 

It  is  a  very  curious  proof  of  the  validity  of  what  Bastian  used 
to  call  "Elementargedanke"  (independent  origin  of  ideas),  that  we 
find  nearly  the  same  group  of  fantasies  associated  with  the  rainbow 
in  European  folklore.  In  Bretagne,  in  the  district  of  Lannion,  the 
rainbow  is  a  large  serpent  who  comes  down  to  the  earth  for  water, 
and  the  peasants  say  they  see  it  drinking  at  a  certain  lake  or  river. 
It  is  a  serpent  with  flaming  eyes,  with  a  bull's  head.59  Moreover, 
a  frequent  belief  attested  to  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  was 
that   anybody   who   passed   beneath    the    rainbow   would    undergo 

57  McConnel,  "Totemic  Hero  Cults  in  Cape  York  Peninsula",  Oceania,  1936,  VII, 
p.  85. 

58  E.  Strehlow,  Die  Aranda  unci  Loritjastamme,  1907,  I,  p.  28.  Cf.  also  J.  Winthuis, 
Das  Ziueigeschlechteriuesen  bei  den  Zentralaustraliern.  (Forschungen  zur  Volker- 
psychologie  V.),  1928,  244,  245. 

5"  P.  Sebillot,  Le  Folklore  de  France,  1904,  I,  p.  69. 
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a  metamorphosis  from  female  to  male  or  from  male  to  female.0" 
We  find  the  same  belief  also  in  eastern  Europe.61 

The  other  group  of  beliefs  about  the  rainbow  is  that  it  drinks 
water.  If  anybody  were  there  "at  the  throat  of  the  rainbow"  he 
could  see  many  things.*'-  And  finally,  the  rainbow  is  also  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  treasure.  In  Silesia,  where  the  rainbow  touches 
the  earth,  the  angels  place  a  golden  dish.  Or  there  is  a  treasure 
which  only  a  naked  man  can  find.  A  "rainbow  dish"  or  golden 
cup  that  falls  out  of  the  rainbow'  brings  luck,  and  to  sell  it  means 
that  the  blessing  leaves  the  house.03 

In  Hungarian  the  rainbow  is  called  szivarvany,  "the  sucked  one".64 
We  suspect  that  the  rainbow  is  both  the  "sucker"  (i.e.,  the  infant) 
and  the  "sucked"  (i.e.,  milk,  or  the  mother),  in  which  case  it  becomes 
a  symbol  of  peace,  or  of  the  covenant,  as  in  the  Bible— the  dual  union 
of  infant  and  mother.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  male  child 
this  dual  union  is  an  ambisexual  union.  As  it  is  the  child  united 
with  the  mother,  it  is  also  full  of  "good  body  contents",  i.e.,  gold 
or  treasures  in  Europe,  baby  spirits  or  magical  quartz  crystals  in 
Australia.  In  Australia,  however,  we  have  the  emphasis  on  the 
red  color  which  in  the  form  of  red  ochre  and  blood  is  so  important 
in  their  ritual.  Blood  means  menstrual  blood,  and  that  implies 
both  the  separation  and  the  castration  trauma.  In  the  myth  of 
the  Wawilak  sisters  the  rainbow  serpent  gets  angry  when  his  pool 
is  soiled  by  the  menstruation  of  one  of  the  sisters.  He  now  stands 
erect— the  castration  trauma  is  overcome  in  the  phallic  ritual.  When 
this  happened  the  two  women  had  just  intended  to  circumcise  their 
two  male  children,  one  of  them  just  born— the  separation  trauma 
is  enacted  in  two  stages,  as  birth  and  as  the  separation  of  the  glans 
from  the  foreskin.  When  the  serpent  swallows  the  women  and 
babies   we   have   the   really   deepest   wish-fulfillment   of   the   myth 

so  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

6i  B.  Bellosics,  "Adal&kok  hazai  szerbjeink  nephitehez"  (Contributions  to  Serb  Folk 
Beliefs  in  Hungary) ,  Ethnographia,  1904,  p.  276.  G.  F.  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore, 
1903,  p.  71. 

62  O.  Szabo,  A  magyar  oroszokrol    (Russians  in  Hungary)  ,  1913,  p-  209. 

63  p.  Drechsler,  Sitte  Branch  und  Volksglaube  in  Schlesien,  1906,  II,  pp.  138-9.  For 
African  parallels  to  the  rainbow  snake  concept,  see  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture, 
1903,  II,  p.  294.  Also  A.  I.  N.  Tremearne,  "Fifty  Hausa  Folk-Tales",  Folklore,  1910, 
p.  202;  R.  E.  Dennett,  At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind,  1906,  p.  142;  W.  Scoresby 
Routledge  and  K.  Routledge,  With  a  Prehistoric  People,  p.  307. 

64  Szi  =  to  suck;  vdny  =  suffix,  like  emelni,  to  lift;  emel-veny,  a  platform  (that 
which  is  lifted).  Cf.  A.  Ipolyi,  Magyar  Mythologia  (Hungarian  Mythology),  1854, 
P-  275- 
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(reunion  with  the  mother)  although  it  appears  as  a  punishment.05 
The  Great  Father  Snake  or  the  ritual  Trumpet  is  both  man  and 
woman,66  because  for  the  boy  unity  with  the  mother  means  the  final 
magical  victory  over  anxiety.  The  combination  of  rainbow  and 
snake  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  both  are  associated  with 
the  water:  the  snake  because  it  actually  lives  in  deep  pools  and 
may  mean  a  real  danger  for  the  thirsty  native;  the  rainbow,  by 
its  connection  with  rain.  These  reality  factors  are  dealt  with  in 
myth  and  ritual  on  a  magical  or  symbolic  level.  Water  represents 
milk.  The  phenomena  associated  with  it,  object-loss,  separation 
anxiety,  body  destruction,  or,  on  the  genital  level,  Oedipal  or  cas- 
tration anxiety,  all  are  reacted  to  accordingly.  The  rainbow 
because  it  "sucks"  water  is  connected  with  the  art  of  the  medicine 
man  who  sucks  disease  substances  out  of  the  patient.  The  obvious 
link  between  snake  bite,,  poison  (introjected  bad  object),  and  suck- 
ing, also  explains  the  link  between  medicine  man  and  snake.  In 
trying  to  make  clear  the  specific  role  of  the  snake  in  totemic 
initiation  rites  I  think  we  can  safely  describe  the  ritual  as  a 
"rebirth  from  a  male  being".  This  agrees  with  the  interpretation 
of  subincision  which  we  have  given  above. 

"In  all  instances  the  male  snake  (Bapa  Indi,  Father  Big)  is  a 
ritualization  of  the  male  section  of  society  and  the  Wawilak  sisters 
who  by  their  uncleanness  have  provoked  the  snake  (men)  into  swal- 
lowing them,  are  the  unritualized  or  profane  sections  of  the  tribe, 
i.e.,  the  women  and  uninitiated  boys.  .  .  .  The  male  snake  group 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  unclean  group  'swallows'  the  initiates 
into  the  ritually-pure  masculine  age  grade,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ritual  purifies  the  whole  tribe.67  .  .  .  Muit  or  Yurlungur  (the  same 
as  Bapa  Indi)  is  man  and  woman  but  he  is  thought  of  as  male.  The 
splitting  of  the  python  into  two  sexual  parts,  a  male  individual 
and  a  female,  is  made  when  the  totems  are  put  into  the  category 
of  natural  phenomena."  68 

We  should  add  to  this  that  male  society  represented  by  an  ambi- 
sexual symbol  means  the  infantile  alknarintja  situation,  or  libido 
deflected  to  the  fathers,  the  same  as  in  the  ngallunga  rite.  Without 
a  similar  trend  no  society  consisting  of  several  males  could  continue 
to  exist. 

65  Cf.  for  the  myth,  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250-9,  382. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  383. 

67  Ibid.,  p.  387. 

68  Ibid.,  pp.  383-4. 
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And  this  rebirth  from  a  male  being  is  also  the  key  to  all  mysteries, 
Oriental,09  Greek,  and  others.  In  the  "Bacchae",  Euripides  relates 
the  second  birth  of  Dionysos  or  Dithyrambos;  i.e.,  "He  of  the 
Twofold  Door": 

"Achelous  roaming  daughter 
Holy  Dirce,  virgin  water, 
Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  God,  the  Mystery 
When  from  out  the  fire  immortal 
To  himself  his  God  did  take  him 
To  his  own  flesh  and  bespake  him 
Enter  now  life's  second  portal. 
Motherless  Mystery,  lo,  I  break 
Mine  own  body  for  thy  sake. 
Thou  of  the  Twofold  Door  and  seal  thee 
Mine,  O  Bromios— thus  he  spake."  70 

69  Cf.  F.  Cumont,  Die  Mysterien  des  Mithra,  1911,  p.  147:  and  Die  orientaliscJien 
Religionen  im  romischen  Heidentum,  1910,  p.  80.  H.  Hepding,  Allis,  1903,  p.  196. 
C.  Clemen,  Der  Einfluss  der  Mysterienreligionen  auf  des  alteste  Christ  en  turn,  1913, 
p.  42.     A.  Dietrich,  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  500. 

70  J.  E.  Harrison,  Themis,  1927,  p.  33    (translated  by  Gilbert  Murray). 
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Wandering  Ancestors 

In  the  Dieri  version  of  the  dual  hero  myth  the  neophytes  are 
identified  with  inchoate  human  beings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  a  number  of  creation  myths  in  which  human  beings  are  described 
as  unformed  and  stuck  together,  and  in  which  the  separation  of 
these  beings  is  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Lizard  as  creator. 

It  is  told  that  in  Victoria  a  number  of  young  men  in  an  unfinished 
state  were  sitting  on  the  ground  in  darkness.  Bundjil,  an  old  man, 
at  the  request  of  his  daughter  Karakarook,  held  up  his  hand  to  the 
sun,  which  then  warmed  the  earth  and  made  it  open  like  a  door.1 
In  the  Yuin  version,  before  there  were  men  there  were  creatures 
somewhat  like  human  beings  but  without  members.  Muraurai, 
the  emu-wren,  turned  them  into  men  and  women  by  splitting  their 
legs,  separating  their  arms  from  their  sides,  slitting  up  their  fingers, 
and  otherwise  perfecting  them.2  According  to  the  beliefs  of  the 
Pindupi  and  Jumu  of  Ilpila  (place  name),  Pupula  the  lizard  made 
the  first  tukutitas  (ancestors).  They  were  all  ngaluru-pungata 
(grown  together);  their  bodies  were  quite  smooth  and  flat.  Pupula 
gave  them  breasts,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  vulva,  penis;  he  cut  the  fingers, 
put  nails  on,  made  the  joints,  and  everything.  He  also  showed  them 
how  to  make  fire  and  gave  them  their  marriage  laws   (field  notes). 

According  to  the  western  Aranda  tradition  as  recorded  by 
Strehlow,  the  world  was  originally  covered  by  the  ocean  with  only 
a  few  hills  protruding  from  the  salt  water.  On  the  slopes  of  these 
hills  lived  the  rella  manerinja,  beings  grown  together,  or  undevel- 
oped. Their  eyes  and  ears  were  closed;  instead  of  a  mouth  they 
had  a  small  round  opening;  their  fists  were  closed  and  not  separated 
from  their  breasts;  and  their  legs  were  drawn  up  to  their  trunks. 
Beside,  they  were  rella  interinja,  two  grown  together,  like  Siamese 
twins.  For  a  long  time  they  lived  in  this  state.  Meanwhile  the 
water  had  receded  and  Mangar-kunjer-kunja  (the  fly  catcher),  a 
lizard  ancestor,  came  and  separated  them  (ltjarama  =  to  separate, 
to  cut  open)  with  a  stone  knife.  First  he  separated  the  individuals 
from  each  other,  then  he  cut  all  the  openings— eyes,  ears,  etc.     He 

1  T.  H.  Braim,  History  of  New  South  Wales,  1846,  p.  244.  A.  W.  Howitt,  Abenteuer 
in  den  Wildnissen  von  Australien,  1856,  p.  292.  T.  Gunther,  "Report  on  Australian 
Languages  and  Traditions",  Journ-Anthr.  Inst.,  II,  p.  278. 

2  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  pp.  484-5. 
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gave  them  the  stone  knife,  circumcised  and  subincised  them.  Then 
he  taught  them  how  to  make  fire,  gave  them  spear,  shield,  boom- 
erang, and  also  a  tjurunga.  Finally  he  regulated  their  marriage 
system.3 

Spencer  and  Gillen  give  the  following  (eastern  Aranda)  version 
of  the  same  myth:  Two  beings  who  were  called  Numbakulla  (self- 
existing)  came  from  the  sky.  The  inapatua  had  no  distinct  organs 
of  sight,  hearing,  or  smell,  and  did  not  eat  food.  They  had  the 
appearance  of  human  beings  all  doubled  up  into  a  rounded  mass 
in  which  the  outline  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  could  be 
vaguely  seen.  First  of  all  the  arms  were  released;  then  the  fingers 
were  added  by  making  four  clefts  at  the  end  of  each  arm;  then 
legs  and  arms  were  added  in  the  same  way.  The  figure  could  now 
stand  (cf.  above,  p.  53,  the  lizard  myth  of  the  Dieri).  After  this  the 
nose  was  added,  and  the  nostrils  were  bored  with  the  fingers.  A  cut 
with  the  knife  made  the  mouth,  which  was  pulled  open  several 
times  to  make  it  flexible.  A  slit  on  each  side  separated  the  upper 
and  lower  eyelids,  hidden  behind  which  the  eyes  were  already 
present.  Another  stroke  or  two  completed  the  body.  After  having 
performed  their  mission  the  two  heroes  transformed  themselves 
into  little  lizards  called  amunga-quinia  quinia,  which  means  "fly 
catchers".4 

From  Old  Moses,  one  of  Strehlow's  main  informants,  I  obtained 
the  following  additional  data:  The  lizard  Mangar-kunjer-kunja  is 
also  called  ankallankalla  because  it  was  circumcised  the  same  day 
as  Mangar-kunjer-kunja  (ankalla  =  cross  cousin)  and  is  therefore 
in  the  relationship  of  Ijeilja  to  the  ancestor. .  Another  lizard  called 
ikwara  belongs  to  the  kwara  knanindja  (girl  totem)  while  the  lizard 
kangitja  is  arakutja  knanindja   (woman  totem).  ■ 

In  Chapter  II  we  followed  a  Dieri  myth  in  which  the  separation 
of  Sky  and  Earth  is  connected  with  the  dual  hero  myth,  or  with 
that  of  the  embryo  jumping  out  of  the  womb.  A  fragmentary  belief 
of  the  Aranda  shows  that  this  myth  must  have  been  known  to  them 
once.  They  say  that  the  sky  would  fall  down  upon  the  earth  if 
someone  were  to  kill  Mangar-kunjer-kunja.5  The  large  lizard  is 
taboo  for  the  novices,  the  penalty  being  an  abnormal  craving  for 
sexual  intercourse.6 

3  C.  Strehlow,  Die  Aranda  und  Loritjastamme,  1907,  I,  pp.  3,  6. 
*  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  1927,  I,  pp.  327-9,  and  Native  Tribes  of 
Central  Australia,  1897,  pp.  388-9. 

5  W.  Planert,  "Aranda-Grammatik",  Zeitschrift  jur  Ethnologie,  1907,  p.  566. 

6  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  471. 
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In  these  incomplete  human  beings  and  in  the  lizard  that  sepa- 
rates them  Ave  have  the  true  kev  to  Australian  mythology*.  The 
infant  starts  life  in  what  has  been  called  the  dual  unity  organization. 
For  the  embryo  really  lives  in  the  salt  water  or  ocean  of  the  amniotic 
fluid  in  an  indissoluble  unity  with  the  mother.  Birth  causes  the 
first  cleavage  in  this  unity,  but  certainly  does  not  end  it;  indeed 
birth  creates  a  dual  unity:  two  who  are  vet  one.  Actually  we  know 
how  for  a  period  after  the  birth,  infant  and  mother  are  still  united 
physiologically  and  psychologically.  The  state  of  the  mother's 
health  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  infant.  Infant  and  mother 
have  an  uncanny  degree  of  sensitivity  to  what  is  going  on  in  each 
other.  But  beside  these  conditions,  the  infant  is  always  cancelling 
in  fantasv  what  takes  place  in  reality,  i.e.,  the  process  of  growing 
up,  of  pushing  away  from  the  mother.  Two  contrary  processes 
are  going  on  at  the  same  time:  the  life  process  of  growth,  with 
the  "away  from  mother"  trend,  and  the  fantasy  process,  or  intro- 
jection,  of  reestablishing  the  broken  union. 

Whereas  the  description  of  these  unformed  human  beings  is  in 
some  ways  similar  to  that  of  an  embryo,  their  state  of  being  not 
separated  symbolizes  the  dual  unity  of  mother  and  child.7  The 
most  important  aspect  of  this  dual  unity  phase  of  organization  is 
that  parts  of  the  body  represent  the  object  (thumb-sucking:  thumb 
for  breasti.  A  patient  dreams  that  her  finger  has  been  cut  off  and 
also  that  she  has  been  cut  between  two  fingers  and  is  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. The  cut  between  the  two  fingers  obviously  refers  to  her 
defloration  which  occurred  some  time  ago,  and  to  her  menstruation 
which  is  about  due.  But  the  finger  that  has  been  cut  off  is  not 
only  her  imaginary  penis,  but  also  her  lover's  penis;  it  expresses 
her  revenge  for  the  defloration  and  her  desire  to  castrate  him.  But 
the  point  is  that  her  finger  means  his  penis,  i.e.,  in  the  way  charac- 
teristic of  dreams,  parts  of  the  body-image  are  object  representa- 
tions. This  identity  of  body-image  and  object  is  just  what  charac- 
terizes the  dual  unity  organization  (identity  of  mother  and  child, 
oceanic  feeling).  In  the  beginning  there  was  the  separation  of 
mother  and  child  and  what  separated  them  was  the  ph alios  or  the 
life  impulse.  All  institutions  originate  after  this  separation:  culture 
is  a  reaction  to  it.  a  finding  of  mother  substitutes.8 

The  Unmatjera  and  Kaitish  call  these  incomplete  human  beings 
inmintera.     An  old  crow  determined  to  make  them  into  men  and 

'  Cf.,  the  mothers  of  the  hero  are  Siamese   twins.     G.   Landtman.   The   Folk    Tales 
of  the  Kiwai  Papuans  Actei  Soc.  Scient.  Fennicae.  XLVII,  1917.  p.   129. 
s  Cf.,  Roheim,  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Culture.  1943. 
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women.  He  separated  their  limbs  with  his  bill.  Here  we  find 
the  lizard  myth  intervening  because  the  old  trow  also  wanted  to 
circumcise  them.9  According  to  another  Kaitish  tradition  there 
were  in  the  Alcheringa  no  human  beings,  only  indefinitely  shaped 

creatures,  sometimes  called  inter-intera  and  sometimes  atua-thera- 
thera;  the  latter  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  are  common ly  sup- 
posed to  have  had  two  anal  openings,  one  on  each  wrist,  in  the 
hollow  between  the  ends  of  the  ulna  and  the  radius.  Two  little 
hawk  men  (Ullakupera)  came  and  transformed  numbers  of  incom- 
plete creatures  into  men  and  women,  carving  out  the  various  parts 
of  their  bodies;  they  circumcised  and  subincised  the  men  and  cut 
the  vulva  of  the  women.10  Another  tradition  certainly  belongs  to 
the  same  group:  while  in  some  of  these  myths  the  lizard  (phallos) 
separates  the  original  Siamese  twins  (dual  unity),  in  others  it  is 
the  lizard  who  undergoes  fission.  For  example,  according  to  an 
Unmatjera  myth  u  the  first  man  originated  in  the  form  of  a  little 
lizard  called  amunga-quinia-quinia,  i.e..  fly  catcher.  At  first  he 
was  stiff  and  could  not  walk  but  he  lay  down  all  day  in  the  sun- 
light, warmed  himself,  and  stretched  his  legs.  He  looked  at  himself 
and  said,  "Hello.  I  have  bristles  like  a  porcupine."  But  then  he 
looked  at  himself  again  and  said.  "I  am  not  a  porcupine  but  an 
'Unkurta',  a  Jew  lizard."  He  still  lay  quiet  and  later  on  again 
looked  and  saw  on  the  ground  beside  him  another  little  Unkurta 
who  had  come  from  him.  and  he  said,  "Hullo!  That  is  all  the  same 
as  me!"  Again  and  again  he  looked,  with  the  same  result,  and  each 
time  he  said  the  same  thing,  until  there  were  a  number  around  him 
-who  had  all  sprung  from  his  bodx.  Then  after  a  time  he  saw  one 
die,  and  he  said,  "That  is  me."  For  a  long  time  he  remained  quietly 
in  the  one  spot  looking  at  himself  until  gradually  he  increased  and 
became  great  in  the  flesh.1'2 

Beside  the  versions  already  quoted  we  have  two  more  variants 
of  the  theme,  from  the  Dieri  group.  In  one,  the  Lake  Perigundi 
opens  and  the  incomplete  human  beings  come  out  one  after  the 
other.  "Being  as  vet  incompletely  formed  and  without  members 
and  sense  organs  thev  laid  themselves  down  on  the  sandhills  which 
then  as  now  surrounded  the  lake.     There,  lying  in  the  sunshine. 

9  Spencer  and  Gillen.  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1904,  p.  152.  For  the 
Parent ie    (iguana)    mvth.  cf.  above,  pp.  200—202. 

i°  Spencer  and  Gillen.  op.  cit..  pp.   153,  399.  400. 

11  While  in  the  field  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  such  tribe  as  the  Unmatjera. 
but  that  a  northern  Aranda  group  was  called  Aranda  anmatjera. 

1-  Spencer  and  Gillen,  op.  cit.,  p.  400.  Other  totem  groups  have  similar  mvths. 
Ibid.,  pp.  400-1. 
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they  were  after  a  time  invigorated,  stood  up  as  human  beings,  and 
separated  in  all  directions."  13  In  a  Yaurorka  version,  the  same  myth 
of  the  incomplete  human  beings  is  combined  with  the  hunt  of  the 
kangaroo;14  and  we  have  already  quoted  a  Dieri  myth  in  which 
we  had  the  talking  embryo  and  the  cosmic  kangaroo.  The  lizard 
who  is  responsible  for  the  separation  of  the  primeval  beings  from 
each  other  is  also  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  male  and 
female,  i.e.,  because  the  son  was  separated  from  the  mother  antago- 
nism prevails  between  the  male  and  the  female.  According  to 
Teichelmann  and  Schurrmann's  Vocabulary,  "Tarrotarro  =  a  spe- 
cies of  lizard;  a  fabulous  person  who  divided  the  sexes."  15  "A  small 
lizard  is  supposed  to  be  the  originator  of  the  sexes.  The  men  dis- 
tinguish it  by  the  name  of  ibirri,  the  women  call  it  waka."  The 
men,  amidst  jokes  and  laughter,  try  to  kill  the  female  lizards  and 
the  women  do  the  same  to  the  male  of  the  species.16 

The  Kurnai  had  two  birds  as  sex  totems;  the  Emu-wren  (Yiirung) 
represented  the  men  and  the  Superb-warbler  (Djiitgun),  the  women. 
A  fight  between  the  sexes  was  a  preliminary  to  marriage.  The 
men  would  kill  one  of  the  women's  birds  or  vice  versa  and  a  fight 
between  the  men  and  the  women  would  ensue.  In  a  week  or  two, 
when  the  wounds  and  bruises  were  healed,  one  of  the  young  men 
would  meet  one  of  the  women,  look  at  her  and  say,  "What  does 
the  Djiitgun  eat?"  and  the  reply  would  be,  "She  eats  kangaroo, 
opossum,  etc."  This  constituted  a  formal  offer  and  an  acceptance 
of  marriage.17  In  the  Kumbaingeri,  Yegera,  and  Danguti  tribes, 
the  bat  was  the  representative  of  the  men,  and  a  kind  of  woodpecker 
was  the  representative  of  the  women.  Radcliffe  Brown  observes, 
"A  native  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  bat  and  the  woodpecker  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  both  live  in  the  holes  in  the  trees."  18 

!3  Howitt,  Native  Tribes,  pp.  779,  780. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  780-1. 

is  C.  G.  Teichelmann  and  C.  W.  Schurrmann,  Outlines  vf  a  Grammar,  Vocabulary, 
and  Phraseology  of  the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  South  Australia,  1840,  p.  45. 

is  C.  Wilhelmi,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Australian  Aborigines  (Royal  Society 
Transactions)  ,  1862,  p.  37.  G.  F.  Angas,  Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  1847,  l>  P-  109-  c  w-  Schurrman,  "The  Aborigines  of  Port  Lincoln  in 
South  Australia"  in  J.  D.  Woods,  The  Native  Tribes  'of  South  Australia,  1879,  p.  241. 

it  Howitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  149.  Cf.  ibidem  for  further  instances  of  sex  totem  fights;  and 
A.  L.  P.  Cameron,  "Notes  on  Some  Tribes  of  New  South  Wales",  Journ.  Anthrop. 
Inls.,  1885,  XIV,  p.  350.  Cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  1910,  I,  p.  390. 
Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  p.  60. 

is  "Notes  on  Totemism  in  Eastern  Australia",  Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1924, 
LIX,  pp.  414-5.  The  Karadjeri  return  the  foreskin  to  the  initiate,  who  places  it 
in  his  arm  band  and  then  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  being  told  that  it  will  come  out  of 
the  hole  in  the  form  of  a  bat.     Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  p.  73. 
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In  some  of  the  myths  connected  with  the  bat  we  clearly  see  the 
significance  of  this  remark.  The  hole  is  the  vagina,  the  bat,  the 
penis.19  According  to  a  myth  of  the  Kokominni  of  the  Palmer  River, 
the  bat,  who  was  of  a  very  amorous  disposition  had  one  wife  after 
another  (among  them  the  iguana  and  the  frilled  lizard).  Finally 
he  committed  incest  with  his  mother  and  got  his  eyesight  damaged.19 

My  Central  Australian  data  show  quite  clearly  that  the  sex  totem 
is  simply  a  symbol  of  the  sex  organs.  Our  assumption  is  that  the 
hostility  starts  on  the  male  side  and  that  it  is  carried  over  to  the 
female  in  general  from  the  little  boys'  hostility  to  the  (frustrating) 
mother.  According  to  old  Jirramba  the  girls'  "grass"  (plant)  is 
called  malakalia  and  milk  flows  out  of  it  when  it  is  broken;  but 
he  also  compared  the  fluid  that  comes  out  of  the  girls'  grass  to 
inimba,  i.e.,  semen  or  vaginal  secretion.  The  boys'  grass  or 
worakalilja  has  a  red  flower  like  the  glans  penis.  The  boys  will 
always  break  the  girls'  grass,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  also  a  boys' 
bird  called  kola  turuma  (painted  finch);  it  has  a  red  head  like  the 
head  of  the  penis  (glans).  Another  boys'  bird  is  the  Nyenga  (Dia- 
mond bird)  which  also  has  a  red  beak.  The  girls  will  curse  or 
scold  the  boys  by  saying  "Para  ala  nyenga,"  i.e.,  penis-nose  (beak) 
like  nyenga.20  The  ilpelturaltura  is  the  girls'  bird;  it  has  white 
and  red  spots  and  a  little  red  head.  The  boys  say  when  they  are 
scolding  the  girls,  "Atna  ilpelturaltura  manga,  tataka  ngera,"  i.e., 
"cunnus  ilpelturaltura  manga  tataka  ngera;"  that  is,  "You  with  a 
genital  like  the  red  breast  of  the  ilpelturaltura  bird;"  21  According 
to  Pukuti-wara  (Pitjentara)  and  Kanakija  (Mularatara)  boys  call 
the  girls  "Cunnus  rock-hole,"  and  the  girls  say,  "Kalu  mula  nyenga 
nyenga,"  i.e.,  "penis  nose  nyenga  bird". 

The  girls'  plant  of  the  Aranda  is  called  ngungungutu  =  semen 
semen  (i.e.,  a  lot  of  vaginal  secretion);  while  the  name  of  the  boys' 
is  alpu-talputa  or  alputati  (Pitjentara),  meaning  "dry".  This  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  Central  Australian  view  of  female 
superiority  as  manifested  in  their  greater  quantity  of  fluid.  The 
statement  that  the  boy's  penis  has  no  fluid  may  however  refer 
either  to  the  young  boy;  or  perhaps  it  is  in  contrast  to  the  milk- 

!9  W.  E.  Roth,  Superstition,  Magic,  and  Medicine  (North  Queensland  Ethnography 
Bulletin),  1903,  V,  Section  57,  p.  15.  Cf.  also  a  Murawari  myth,  A.  Radcliffe  Brown, 
"Notes  on  the  Social  Organization  of  Australian  Tribes",  Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
1923,  LIII,  pp.  440-1. 

20  Cf.,  Donald  F.  Thomson,  "Joking  relationship  and  organized  obscenity  in  North 
Queensland",  American  Anthropologist,  XXXVII,  1935,  pp.  471,  472. 

21  The  little  red  head  is  probably  the  clitoris,  and  this  is  equated  with  another 
erotogenic  zone,  i.e.,  the  nipple. 
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giving  ability  of  the  female.  They  tease  each  other  by  breaking 
the  "grass"  of  the  other  sex.  The  Pindupi  and  Yumu  data  are 
exactly  the  same:  they  only  added  that  the  girls  would  swear, 
"Kalu  alputalputa,"  ("Penis  totem  plant"  or  "Penis  dry");  and  the 
boys  would  swear,  "Kuna  ngutu-ngutu,"   ("Cunnus  wet"). 

We  have  discussed  the  phallic  significance  of  the  lizard  in  the 
context  of  the  myth  of  the  dual  heroes.  In  the  tjiiji  mula  (child 
pigeon)  myth  of  the  Ooldea  region  this  meaning  is  quite  evident: 
A  child  is  lured  away  from  his  home  by  the  lizard  and  is  away  for 
such  a  long  time  that  his  mother  believes  him  dead.  As  he  follows 
the  sand  lizard  the  animal  grows  bigger  until  it  is  a  large  iguana 
(Varanus  giganteus).  The  boy  also  grows  till  he  becomes  a  young 
man.  They  come  to  a  place  called  Ngadji-gub  and  the  lizard  enters 
into  the  hole.  The  pigeon  child  puts  his  hand  in  and  tries  to  pull 
the  lizard  out,  but  fails.  Finally  he  gets  the  tail  of  the  iguana  and 
pulls  with  all  his  might,  until  the  tail  breaks;  at  that  moment  his 
foreskin  falls  off. 

The  native  explanation  is  that  the  iguana  had  brought  the  boy 
a  long  way  and  had  removed  the  foreskin.22  This  removal,  and 
the  breaking  off  of  the  tail  of  the  iguana,  are  the  same,  which  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  the  little  lizard  that  grows  into  a  big  iguana  is 
the  penis.  In  other  words,  the  boy  is  separated  from  the  mother 
by  the  penis.  A  young  man  grows  up  and  achieves  sexual  maturity. 
As  he  grows  he  goes  away  from  his  mother  and  finally  "cleaves  to 
his  wife".  So  far  the  myth  expresses  an  obvious  and  not  even 
deeply  repressed  truth,  for  the  aim  of  the  initiation  rites  which 
center  around  the  phallic  cult  is  just  that— to  remove  the  boy  from 
the  mother  and  to  unite  him  with  his  wife.  However,  this  interpre- 
tation is  too  obvious. 

I  now  present  the  abstract  of  a  group  of  ratapa  (child)  myths  from 
my  own  collection: 

Ratapa  myth  of  W arala-erakaka  (Boys  took  it):23 

A  woman  went  for  honey  ants  but  a  child  was  in  the  hole  and 
the  child  went  into  her.  She  felt  it  moving  inside  so  she  made 
a  cradle.  The  little  boy  jumped  out  of  her  navel  into  the  cradle 
and  walked  on  all  fours.  He  saw  his  mother  lying  there  and  went 
back  into  the  cradle.  (This  is  repeated  several  times.)  He  walked 
back  again  a  fair  bit  and  then  she  made  a  little  stick,  a  papa,  and 

22  R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  of  Field  Work  in  the  Ooldea  Region",. 
Iceania,  XIII,  p.  259. 

23  Told  to  me  by  Jirramba  banga.    The  place  lies  southwest  of  Ipmilkna. 
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gave  it  to  him.  He  took  hold  of  the  stick  and  she  also  held  it,  and 
he  got  up  on  two  feet.  The  woman  made  herself  "flash"  -4  with 
alpita  (tail  of  the  rabbit  bandicoot)  and  red  ochre.  She  called  him, 
"Come  along,  come."  He  came  back  again  to  the  papa  and  stood 
up.  Then  she  decorated  the  stick  with  birds'  down  (andatta,  used 
only  by  the  men  in  their  totemic  ceremonies).  When  he  came  back 
he  said,  "What  has  happened  to  my  mother?  She  looks  flash!  and 
my  little  papa  also."  Then  she  showed  the  little  boy  the  new 
tjurunga  she  had  invented  (the  stick).  Then  the  boy  went  south, 
rather  far.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and  looked  back;  he  saw 
that  his  papa  had  grown  into  a  tnatandja  (ceremonial  pole)  with 
a  tara  (tail  feather)  on  top.  He  came  back  and  caught  hold  of 
it.  His  mother  said,  "You  have  a  big  one  now!  Your  papa  is  big! 
You  go  a  long  way  now,"  she  said.  She  gave  him  her  breast  before 
he  went  away.  He  came  back  very  very  quickly  and  it  was  a  very 
very  big  tnatandja  with  namatuna  (bull-roarer)  and  opossum  teeth. 
The  woman  extended  her  arms  and  said,  "Come  on,  come  on."  27i 
Then  the  child  was  taken  by  a  demon  woman;  but  the  mother 
fetched  him  back  from  the  underworld.  Now  she  showed  him 
the  papa;  it  was  now  doubled.  She  pulled  out  the  two  tnatandjas 
and  then  she  blew  on  them.  A  great  many  ratapa  came  out 
(indjandjiwuka)  from  them.  Then  she  and  the  child  and  the  two 
tnatandjas  all  borkeraka  (became  tired).  The  woman  was  called 
Wilpurknunda  (Hit  it  with  the  tnatandja),  and  the  boy's  name  was 
Ungulara  (Clean  road)  because  he  always  hit  the  road  with  the 
tnatandja. 

Ratapa  myth  of  Taila:2e 

An  old  woman  of  the  Kultja  totem  (corkwood  blossom)  was  preg- 
nant. She  gave  birth  to  twins.  The  first  one  went  away  and  became 
an  erintja  (demon).  He  had  been  dragging  his  ilpa  (womb)  like 
a  string  all  the  way.27  He  bit  people  in  two,  and  returned  under- 
ground to  his  mother.  She  saw  that  he  was  tjantju-r  ant  jura  (drip- 
ping with  blood)  so  she  killed  him.  She  put  him  in  a  cradle  and 
then  in  a  pouch.  He  became  a  tjurunga  there.  She  went  to  the 
waterhole  at  Taila.  She  became  old  there  and  he  became  quite 
a  big  man.     Then  he  became  little  again  and  she  put  him  back 

24  I.e.,  decorated  herself  for  receiving  her  lover. 

25  The  incestuous  meaning  of  the  story  is  made  quite  clear  by  the  whole  attitude 
,of  all  the  Aranda  who  are  listening. 

26  Told  by  the  same  informant  as  above.  Tara  =  child  (katjia);  tara-ila  =  the 
child. 

2V  They  say  ilpa,  but  they  mean  the  tjalupalupa,  navel  string. 
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into  the  cradle.  She  covered  it  with  a  tana  (vessel)  and  in  the 
morning  the  second  baby  had  also  become  a  tjurunga.  (In  the 
ceremony  the  man  who  represents  the  mother,  beside  doing  the 
alknantama,  also  imitates  the  mbanama,  i.e.,  shows  how  she  gave 
birth  to  the  babies.) 

Ratapa  myth  of  Nata  (Lap): 

A  woman  came  from  Maurungu  2S  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  at 
Nata  (Lap).  The  boy  became  big  and  walked  on  all  fours,  looking 
for  his  mother.  He  had  a  little  papa  (stick)  and  he  always  tried 
to  get  up  with  it.  Then  he  walked  on  all  fours  again  and  found 
his  mother's  track.  One  day  he  went  to  Maurungu  and  his  mother 
saw  him  coming.  This  must  be  my  child,  she  thought.  She  sat 
down,  squatting  with  her  legs  open,  and  put  a  tjurunga  on  her 
head.  She  called  him  with  open  arms  and  she  squatted  on  the 
ground  with  her  vagina  wide  open.  He  went  right  in  with  the 
papa  and  he  borkeraka  (became  tired)  and  became  a  tjurunga  in 
the  mother.  The  baby  inside  was  too  big,  so  she  too  borkeraka  and 
tjurungeraka  (became  a  tjurunga)  there. 

If  we  compare  these  three  myths  one  conclusion  is  immediately 
obvious:  the  wandering  only  seems  to  be  a  wandering  away  from 
the  mother;  really  it  is  a  wandering  towards  her.  In  one  of  the 
dual  hero  myths  (No.  19)  the  heroes  go  from  one  group  of  women 
to .  the  other  in  search  of  the  mother.  This  myth  also  gives  an 
explanation  of  the  wandering  in  terms  of  the  child  having  been 
rejected  by  the  mother.  In  a  very  important  paper  Dr.  Hermann 
has  shown  how  the  seeking  tendency,  i.e.,  away  from  the  mother, 
really  develops  on  the  basis  of  the  inevitable  maternal  frustration; 
and  how,  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  a  veiled  representation  of  the 
opposite  trend,  "towards  the  mother".29  In  the  second  ratapa  myth 
quoted  above  we  have  the  two  trends  represented  as  twin  children. 
The  demon  child  with  his  body  destruction  is  one  twin  and  the 
other  is  the  one  that  goes  back  into  the  womb.  In  the  third  version 
this  is  quite  openly  stated,  whereas  in  the  second  the  emphasis  is 
rather  on  the  growth  of  the  symbolic  penis  (ceremonial  pole)  and 
the  incest  with  the  mother. 

The  Murngin  relate  the  following  story:  In  the  mythical  times 
a  boy  was  groaning  in  the  camp.     His  mother  asked  him  what  was 

28  For  an   explanation  of   this   place    (north   of  Ilpila)    cf.   the   description   of   the 
nankuru  ceremony;  same  informant  as  above. 

29  1.    Hermann,    "Sich-Anklammern— Auf-suche-Gehen",    Int.    Zeit.    filr    Psa.,    1936, 
PP-  349-370- 
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the  matter,  but  he  kept  on  groaning.  "Shall  I  give  you  honey?" 
she  asked.     "No,"  he  groaned. 

"Do  you  want  some  kangaroo?" 

"No,"  he  groaned. 

And  so  on  through  a  series  of  questions,  until  at  last  she  says, 
"Would  you  like  my  vagina?"-  "Yes!"  he  cries,  "that  is  what  I 
want."  30  The  analogy  to  the  myths  we  are  discussing  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  series  formation  (wandering)  ends  with  coitus  with  the  mother. 

Freud  has"  shown,  in  his  famous  paper,  "The  Theme  of  the  Three 
Caskets",31  how  man  attempts  to  deny  the  inevitable  great  separa- 
tion, or  death,  by  transforming  Death  into  a  Bride,  or  the  Goddess 
of  Death  into  the  Goddess  of  Love.  In  a  book  on  "Animism,  Magic, 
and  the  Divine  King"  I  have  shown  the  significance  of  this  geni- 
lalization  of  death.  The  wandering  heroes  of  the  Australian  desert 
all  end  by  becoming  tjurunga,  the  stones  or  wooden  slabs  that 
represent  the  ancestors.  Borkeraka  tjurungeraka  (they  became 
tired,  became  tjurunga)  is  the  ending  phrase  of  the  myth.  But  the 
tjurunga  is  the  penis;  so  that  dying  is  represented  as  the  moment 
when  the  body  becomes  completely  genitalized,  merges  into  the 
penis.  It  is  not  the  end,  it  is  a  beginning.  In  our  texts  we  find 
the  sentence,  "Knanakala  tjiirungeraka/'  i.e.,  he  originated,  he 
became  a  tjurunga— as  if  the  end  were  really  a  beginning.  And 
so  it  is,  because  from  the  tjurunga,  from  the  dead  hero  or  penis 
symbol,  the  new  generation  will  emanate.  In  some  of  our  myths 
(own  collection)  we  find  the  hero  first  shoving  his  tjurunga  into 
the  cave  and  then  going  in  after  it  himself,  and  becoming  a 
tjurunga— which  makes  the  end  even  more  like  coitus.32 

30  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.,  561-2. 

si  S.  Freud,  "Das  Motiv  der  Kastchenwahl",  Gesammelte  Schriften,  X,  pp.  243-256, 
or  Collected  Papers,  IV,  pp.  244-256. 

32  On  the  identification  of  the  whole  organism  with  the  penis  in  the  moment  of 
orgasm,  see  S.  Ferenczi,  Versuch  einer  Genitaltheorie,  1924,  p.  58. 
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The  Eternal  Ones  of  the  Dream 

Strehlow,  who  as  missionary  living  for  decades  among  the  Aranda 
was  certainly  an  authority  on  their  language,  tells  us  that  he  cannot 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  altjira,  but  it  seems  that  the  natives 
connect  to  it  the  concept  of  something  that  has  no  beginning— 
erina  itja  arbmanakala,  him  none  made.1  Spencer  and  Gillen,  how- 
ever, have  given  another  interpretation  of  the  word.  In  their 
glossary  2  we  find  "altjeringa:  name  applied  by  the  Arunta,  Kaitish, 
and  Unmatjera  tribes  to  the  far  past  or  dream  times  in  which  their 
mythical  ancestors  lived.  The  word  altjeri  means  dream."  Strehlow 
denies  this;  he  says  the  word  for  dream  is  altjirerama,  and  gives  the 
following  etymology:  altjira  (god)  rama  (to  see).  Dream  is  not 
altjeri,  but  altjirerinja;  usually,  however,  the  natives  say  altjireraka, 
i.e.,  es  hat  mir  getraumt  (it  dreamt  itself  to  me).  From  the  infor- 
mation I  obtained  in  the  field  it  seems  clear  that  altjira,  altjirerama, 
or  altjirerind] a,  all  mean  dreaming.  But  how  do  they  mean  this, 
that  is,  grammatically? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  altjira  means  dream  and  not  god 
or  ancestor  (as  Strehlow  indicates)  for  I  found  that  a  folk-tale,  a 
narrative  with  a  happy  end,  is  also  called  altjira.  We  assume  there- 
fore the  following  sequence:  altjira  means:  (a)  a  dream,  (b)  beings 
who  appear  in  the  dream,  and  (c)  a  narrative  with  a  happy  end 
(folk-tale).  Altjira  means  dream;  altjirerama  means  to  dream;  to 
see  a  dream  would  be  altjirarama,  although  it  might  be  changed 
to  altjirerama.  Erama  means  to  become;  for  instance,  marerama 
means  to  become  good. 

A  letter  of  Strehlow's  written  in  1901  and  quoted  by  Spencer3 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  Strehlow  realized  this.  "In  a  remarkable 
way  this  word  altjira  resembles  'to  dream'  (altjirerama).  Verbs  can 
be  formed  in  the  present  language  from  every  substantive,  adjective, 
or  word  used  adjectively,  by  cutting  off  the  word  erema  which 
means  a  making.  So  rela  means  man,  relema  'to  become  a  man'; 
mara,  good,  marerama,  to  make  good;  ninta,  one,  nineterama,  to 
become  one.    To  dream  is  rendered  now  by  altjirerama.     To  draw 

1  Strehlow   and   Leonhardi,  Die  Aranda   und  Loritjastamme   in  Zentral   Australia!. 
1907,  I,  p.  2. 

2  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes,  p.  745. 

3  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  II,  p.  594. 
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a  conclusion  from  the  rule  given  before,  altjira  would  signify 
dream."4  It  is  evident  that  Strehlow,  from  his  preoccupation  with 
Altjira  (God)  of  the  Aranda  Bible,  managed  to  miss  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  which  is  known  to  every  Aranda  both  at  the  Mission 
and  elsewhere.  Altjira  =  dream;  altjirerama  ==  to  dream;  alt- 
jirerinja  =  dreaming  (jurankama  =  to  blow,  jurankindja  =  the 
noise  made  by  the  wind  =  blowing).  This  is  as  near  as  I  could 
get  to  Spencer  and  Gillen's  altjeringa.  Moses  thought  it  must  be 
a  mistake  for  either  altjirerindja  or  altjiranga.  There  was  also  no 
name  for  any  mythical  period.  The  time  when  the  ancestors  wan- 
dered on  earth  was  called  altjiranga  nakala,  i.e.,  "ancestor  was",  like 
Ijata  nama,  i.e.,  "now  is".  Other  expressions  were  noted  as  equiva- 
lents of  altjiranga  nakala;  these  were  imanka  nakala,  "long  time  ago 
was",  or  kutata  nakala,  "eternally  was".  This  led  us  to  the  explana- 
tion and  etymology  of  the  word  altjiranga  mitjina.  Mitjina  is 
equivalent  to  kutata,  "eternal";  nga  is  the  ablative  suffix  from;  there- 
fore altjiranga  mitjina  =  "the  eternal  ones  from  the  dream"  or 
"the  eternal  people  who  come  from  dreams".  This  is  not  my 
explanation,  but  that  of  the  old  men,  Moses,  Renana,  and  Jirramba. 
Another  Aranda  word  for  dream,  ancestor,  and  story,  is  tnankara. 
It  is  not  often  used,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  it  means  exactly  the 
same  as  altjira. 

In  the  Luritja  group  of  languages  tukurpa  is  the  universal  word 
which,  like  the  Aranda  altjira,  covers  the  several  meanings  of  dream, 
story,  and  also  of  the  oracle  game.  To  dream  is  tukurpmananyi, 
grammatically  exactly  the  same  as  the  Aranda  altjirerama.  How- 
ever, the  Jumu  and  Pindupi  will  also  say  tukurpa  nanganyi,  to  see 
a  dream.    To  have  a  story,  i.e.,  to  know  one,  is  tukurpa  kanjini. 

Other  Australian  languages  also  speak  of  a  dream-like  period  in 
which  ancestors  wandered  on  the  earth.5  Now  we  have  seen,  in  the 
chapter  on  totemic  mythology  that  actually  these  stories  do  not  sound 
like  dreams  at  all,  and  cannot  be  direct  accounts  of  them.  How- 
ever on  looking  into  the  kernel  of  these  frequently  tedious  narra- 
tives we  are  struck  by  one  feature:  in  all  of  them  environment  is 
made  out  of  man's  activity. 

In  an  emu  myth  of  the  Aranda,  Marakuja  (Hands  bad),  the  old 
man  emu,  takes  his  bones  out  and  transforms  them  into  a  cave. 
In  myth   1  of  our  collection,  where  a  woman  stood  a  mulga  tree 

4  Ibid.,  p.  594,  quoted. 

s  Cf.  Elkin,  "The  Secret  Life  of  Australian  Natives",  Oceania,  III,  pp.  128-9,  136. 
Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes,  pp.  266-268.  Idem,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,  p.  438. 
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arose  to  mark  the  spot.  The  kangaroo  men  take  the  mucus  from 
their  nose;  it  becomes  a  stone,  still  visible  now.  Some  kangaroo 
men  who  stop  on  the  road  become  limewood  trees,  still  visible  now. 
A  big  cliff  marks  the  place  where  they  stood  performing  the  ngal- 
lunga  ceremony.  A  desert  oak  marks  the  spot  of  another  such 
performance.  Pine  trees  arose  where  the  circumcisors  stood.  The 
hair  of  the  parents  of  the  boy  being  initiated  was  loose,  so  that 
the  foreskin  should  be  loose  and  come  off  easily:  and  the  bark  of 
the  limewood  tree  is  loose  (conjectural).  The  rocks  become  black 
where  they  urinate.  A  kangaroo  man  with  a  waninga  becomes  a 
white -mulga  tree,  still  visible  on  the  spot.  All  the  sacred  caves  were 
made  with  the  tjurungas  of  the  tjilpa  (wildcat)  ancestors.  The 
tjilpa  young  men  were  arrataka  etnarpa  (emerged  out  of  them- 
selves), or  rather,  they  came  out  of  a  ceremonial  pole  (kau-awa).  In 
a  Pitjentara  wildcat  myth  of  Kikinkura  (Mulga-seed)  a  place  is 
called  "Inflate  the  nose"  because  an  angry  old  man  inflated  his  nose 
there;  a  tree  marks  the  spot.  Two  stones  were  originally  two  black 
iguana  men.  A  place  is  called  "Throws  it"  (Wanpurangu)  because 
a  ceremonial  spear  was  thrown  there.  Where  a  tingari  ceremonial 
spear  was  put  up,  a  soakage  arose.  The  place  where  a  fence  was 
made  is  called  "Fence".  A  desert  oak  arose  where  one  of  the  men 
stood.  They  gave  blood  and  excrement  to  their  young  men  to 
swallow,  and  the  water  where  they  went  into  the  ground  and  became 
kuntanka  looks  as  if  it  were  full  of  blood  and  excrement.  They 
open  their  veins  and  the  flowing  blood  becomes  a  river.  They  lift 
their  arms  to  stop  it.  In  a  Ngatatara  version  of  the  Testicles  and 
Semen  myth,  in  which  the  heroes  take  out  their  teeth  the  place 
is  called  "Teeth".  They  put  on  a  pubic  tassel  for  the  first  time, 
the  place  is  called  "Pubic  tassel".  They  pulled  their  testicles  out, 
the  place  is  called  "Testicles".  Then  they  looked  at  their  penes 
and  the  place  is  called  "Penis".  Where  they  defecated  the  place 
is  called  "Excrement",  where  they,  urinated  it  is  called  "Urine". 
Water  dripped  from  their  hair,  the  place  is  called  "Hair".  They 
urinated  through  their  subincision  hole,  the  place  is  called  "Urinat- 
ing through  the  subincision  hole".  In  a  Ngatatara  myth  the 
ancestor  defecates  twice,  he  puts  a  tjurunga  in  each  heap  of  excre- 
ment, therefore  the  place  is  called  "Two  excrements".  The  blood 
squirted  out  of  the  subincision  hole  of  the  kangaroo  ancestors  like 
lightning;  the  hole  itself  shines  like  the  moon.  Where  the  kan- 
garoos °  touched  the  ground  with  their  pubic  mounds  the  place 
is  called  "Pubic  mound"  and  a  waterhole  marks  the  spot.     At  a 

e  Pitjentara  myth. 
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place  where  there  was  no  water  the  ancestor  said  to  himself,  "Well, 
I  have  a  bag  full  of  semen."  The  ancestor  needed  tails  for  decora- 
tion, he  pulled  his  own  tail  out  and  the  place  is  called  "Tail".  An 
iguana  man  drags  his  penis  along;  as  he  drags  it  it  gets  erect  and 
the  blood  flowing  out  of  it  gives  rise  to  a  creek.  A  kangaroo  man 
and  the  women  who  are  chasing  him  become  stones,  visible  there 
now  (Pitjentara).  There  is  a  waterhole  where  the  kangaroo  ancestors 
urinated.  The  blood  of  a  patu  tukutita  (man  ancestor)  flows  out;  it 
becomes  red  ochre,  still  there  now.  A  place  is  called  Kariltingi 7 
(Gap  on  the  back  of  the  waist)  because  a  euro  ancestor  tied  himself 
very  tight  with  a  belt  there  so  that  his  back  looked  like  a  gap. 

These  instances  are  taken  from  my  own  unpublished  data.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  more  parallels  from  the  works  of  Strehlow, 
Spencer  and  Gillen,  and  others. 

This  is  a  man-made  world.  Environment  is  regarded  as  if  it 
were  derived  from  human  beings.  The  same  motive  runs  through 
all  these  myths  with  varying  intensity  and,  of  course,  in  several 
forms,  all  of  which  are,  I  believe,  closely  related.  In  its  most  attenu- 
ated form  the  motive  amounts  to  this  formula:  the  name  of  a  place 
is  derived  from  an  event  in  the  ancestral  myth.  Then  we  have 
another  frequent  form:  a  feature  of  the  landscape  is  directly  due 
to  a  transformation  of  the  ancestral  hero.  And  finally,  the  ancestral 
hero  produces  something  in  the  landscape,  usually  a  flood  of  water. 

The  first  form  has  a  striking  parallel  in  the  ritual.  At  the  initia- 
tion rites  of  the  tribes  who  originally  occupied  parts  of  northeastern 
and  central  Victoria  and  who  practice  tooth  avulsion,  "as  the  tooth 
is  held  up  to  public  view  all  the  men  who  are  standing  around 
shout  'Wirr!  wirr!'  and  call  out  the  names  of  the  places  in  the 
novice's  native  country  as  well  as  the  totems  of  his  family.  A  man 
nearby  swings  the  bull-roarer."  8  Among  the  Yuin,  one  of  the  men 
shouts  out  the  names  of  the  makers  of  the  ceremony.9  Among  the 
Koombanggarry  group  of  tribes  south  of  the  Clarence  River,  along 
the  sea  coast,  when  the  various  contingents  enter  they  call  out  the 
names  of  remarkable  places.10  Among  the  Murngin,  in  the  far 
north,  when  the  blood-letting,  as  part  of  the  initiation  rite,  takes 
place,  the  men  decorate  themselves  with  birds'  down  to  represent 

?  Pindupi  myth. 

8  E.  H.  Mathews,  Ethnological  Notes  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  1905,  p.  110. 

9  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  p.  522. 

10  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Initiation  Ceremonies  of  Australian  Tribes",  Proc.  Amer.  Philos. 
Soc,  1898,  XXXVII,  p.  57. 
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various  birds  and  animals  in  die  coming  ceremonies;  while  this 
takes  place  the  leader  of  the  ceremonies  sings  the  taboo  names  of 
the  creature  that  the  man  is  supposed  to  represent.  This  makes 
the  design  and  the  man  magically  powerful.11  When  the  boy  is 
given  little  pieces  of  food  representing  the  various  totem  animals 
an  old  man  sits  beside  him  and  whispers  into  his  ear  the  totemic 
name  of  the  animal.  The  boy  then  calls  out  the  esoteric  name 
as  he  swallows  the  food.12  The  emphasis  on  the  place  name  in  myth 
and  ritual  can  only  mean  one  thing,  that  both  myth  and  ritual 
are  an  attempt  to  cathect  environment  with  libido. 

In  the  Karadjeri  circumcision  rites,  during  the  singing  they  call 
out  their  totems.  Then  the  men  sit  on  the  shoulders  of  other  men, 
facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  proceed  to  jerk  their  bodies 
up  and  down,  bending  at  the  knees  and  hips.  The  naming  of 
the  totems  is  termed  dza  mungari  andzana.  There  is  said  to  be 
no  sexual  significance  attached  to  the  action  although  that  suggests 
itself.13  When  the  novices  assemble  in  the  Bora  rites  they  also 
shout  out  the  name  of  the  penis.  Certain  localities  in  the  country 
are  made  up  from  the  names  of  the  genitals  of  both  sexes.14  At 
the  Wongupka  ceremony,  the  headmen  call  out  the  names  of  camp- 
ing places,  hills,  waterholes,  totemic  animals,  and  so  on,  in  their 
native  country.  The  names  of  shady  trees,  blossoming  and  fruit 
trees  are  also  mentioned.  The  men  likewise  call  out  the  names 
of  the  genitalia  of  both  sexes.  While  they  are  making  these  procla- 
mations they  point  their  boomerangs  toward  their  own  country.15 
In  the  Toara  ceremony  the  men  dance  round  the  ring  shouting 
the  names. of  male  and  female  genital  organs,  shady  trees,  hills,  and 
some  of  the  totems  of  their  tribe.16 

The  knowledge  of  the  esoteric  name  "aggregates",  unites,  the 
boy  to  the  place  or  to  the  animal  species  or  to  anything  that  was 
strange  before.  It  is  the  same  process  of  genitalization  described 
in  my  first  field  report;  when  the  Pitjentara  children  saw  the  toys 
I  gave  them  for  the  first  time  they  retreated  in  a  panic.  Gradually 
they  began  to  approach,  asking  where  the  thing  ate,  where  it  defe- 
cated—thus transforming  the  lifeless  objects  into  living  ones.   Finally 

11  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  282. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  289. 

is  R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  p.  75. 

14  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Phallic  Rites  and  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  South  Australian 
Aborigines",  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XXXIX,  /;.  635. 

is  R.  H.  Mathews,  Ethnological  Notes,  p.  106. 

ic  R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Toara  Ceremony  of  the  Dippil  Tribes  of  Queensland", 
American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  1900,  II,  p.  141. 
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everything  became  a  penis  symbol  and  was  used  as  such.  They  had 
overcome  die  initial  shock,  and  enjoyed  themselves.17  An  early  report 
on  the  ceremony  of  "making  friends"  among  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  coastal  district  from  Geraldton  to  Albany  speaks  for  itself:  the 
man  who  wished  to  make  friends  with  the  entertaining  tribe  would 
enter  the  assemblage  quietly  and  seat  himself  across  the  thighs  of 
the  oldest  man  .  .  .  clasping  his  hands  together  around  the  loins 
and  touching  the  belly  with  his  own.  After  a  little  while  the  fol- 
lowing song  would  be  chanted: 

"Breast,  anus,  semen,  urine,  leg,  foot."  1S 

At  the  initiation  ceremony  the  point  is  to  displace  libido  from  the 
mother  to  the  group  of  fathers.  Now  what  happens  is  this:  "Some 
old  men  stand  out  in  the  ring  and  catching  hold  of  their  genitals 
tell  the  boys  to  raise  their  eyes  and  take  particular  notice  of  those 
parts.  The  old  men  next  elevate  their  arms  above  their  heads  and 
the  boys  are  directed  to  look  at  their  armpits.  Their  navels  are 
exhibited  in  the  same  way.  The  men  then  put  their  fingers  on 
each  side  of  their  mouths  and  draw  their  lips  outward  as  wide  as 
possible,  lolling  out  their  tongues  and  inviting  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  novices.  They  next  turn  their  backs  and,  stepping  down, 
ask  the  novices  to  take  particular  notice  of  their  posterior  parts."  19 
The  episodes  in  the  myths  in  which  a  place  is  named  after  a 
certain  event,  and  those  in  which  a  feature  of  the  landscape  origi- 
nates in  the  body  or  in  part  of  the  body  of  a  human  being,  merge 
into  each  other  with  imperceptible  transitions.  When,  in  an  Aranda 
myth,  one  of  the  men  who  ought  to  have  been  initiated  was  castrated, 
the  wives  of  the  murdered  man  searched  for  a  long  time  for  the 
missing  penis.  They  tried  to  join  the  penis  again  to  the  body  but 
it  would  not  remain  in  position.  Finally  they  placed  the  penis 
on  the  ground  and  laid  the  body  on  top  of  it,  face  downwards. 
"Then,  feeling  very  very  mournful,  the  two  women  sat  down  on 
each  side  of  the  dead  man  and  all  three  turned  into  stones,  which 
still  exist  to  mark  the  spot."  20 

17  Roheim,  "Psychoanalysis  of  Primitive  Cultural  Types",  Internal.  Journ.  Psa.,  1932, 
XIII,  p.  101. 

is  C.  A.  Paterson,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia,  1896, 
XVI,  Part  III,  pp.  289-290. 

is  R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Walloonggura  Ceremony",  Queensland  Geogr.  Journ., 
1899-1900,  XV,  p.  69. 

20  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  1927,  I,  p.  317. 
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When  one  woman  performs  the  atna-aralta-kama  on  the  other,  a 
gully  arises  to  mark  the  spot.21  The  atna-aralta-kama  (vulva-slit-cut) 
is  the  opening  and  widening  of  the  female  genitalia  with  a  stone 
knife,  i.e.,  a  gully  made  in  the  human  body.  In  one  of  the  New 
South  Wales  myths  published  by  R.  H.  Mathews,  a  cat  ancestor 
after  having  transformed  his  glans  penis  into  an  infant  had  inter- 
course with  a  group  of  women.  Then  he  started  to  examine  their 
clitoris,  working  magical  charms  all  of  the  time.  He  continued 
pulling  and  the  clitoris  kept  stretching  until  it  was  between  two 
and  three  feet  in  length.  He  bent  it  into  the  shape  of  a  boomerang 
and  flattened  it  between  his  fingers  and  thumb  until  it  was  about 
three  inches  wide.  Then  he  cut  it  off  with  his  stone  knife.  It  was 
now  a  boomerang.  Where  he  threw  the  boomerang  he  cut  through 
the  land  and  water  flowed  in  the  gap  which  became  a  river.22  In 
a  fragment  of  a  Pindupi  myth  (field  notes)  stone  knives  originate 
from  the  excrements  of  an  emu  ancestor. 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  way  the  dream  mechanism  works.  After 
having  withdrawn  cathexis  from  environment,  we  fall  asleep.  But 
when  the  cathexis  is  concentrated  in  our  own  bodies  we  send  it  out 
again  and  form  a  new  world,  in  our  dreams. 

Doris  Webster  has  made  some  very  important  observations  on 
the  initial  phases  of  the  dream  process.  "In  trying  to  trace  the 
change  at  the  turning  point  of  sleep  from  coherent  thought  to 
apparently  incoherent  nonsense,  I  found  that  I  could  catch  and 
bring  back  impressions  from  the  different  layers  of  attention  into 
which  we  sink  when  we  fall  asleep."  After  discussing  the  difficulties 
in  this  form  of  self-observation  she  goes  on  to  describe  the  words 
she  could  catch  in  the  moment  of  falling  asleep.  For  instance  she 
heard  the  words  "mountains  not  yet  flattened  out".  "The  relation 
to  my  posture  was  apparent,  for  I  had  fallen  asleep  with  my  knees 
raised.  Presumably  I  unconsciously  expected  them  to  be  'flattened 
out'  presently.  Another  time  when  I  was  in  the  same  position  the 
word  was  'Julia'.  My  closed  hands  represented  a  person  about  to 
climb  a  hill.  The  reference  was  to  an  early  memory  of  a  person 
of  that  name  whose  children  helped  her  push  up  a  hill.  .  .  .  'Litch- 
field;' spoken  with  a  note  of  exultation  that  would  accompany  the 
sudden  solution  of  a  puzzle,  referred  not  only  to  the  hill  leading 
into  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  but  also  to  the  famous  'show'  sections 

21  Ibid.,  I,  p.  334. 

22  R.  H.  Mathews,  Ethnological  Notes  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  1905,  pp.  181-3. 
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of  that  town,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hill.  My  hands  spread  out 
on  the  mattress,  represented  those  sections."  -'■'- 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  "Traumdeutung"  we  know 
how  the  dream  can  form  a  whole  world  out  of  the  dreamer,  that 
is,  out  of  the  libidinal  sensations  of  the  dreamer.  A  young  girl 
has  the  following  dream:  "I  am  flying  in  a  subterranean  cavern. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  there  is  water.  I  dip  my  hand  into 
it  and  take  a  very  neatly  folded  towel  out.  Then  I  see  a  girl  with 
two  coats  on,  one  that  fits  well  and  one  that  fits  badly.  I  say,  'I  told 
you  to  buy  the  other  coat.' '  The  dream  is  a  masturbation  dream, 
the  water  in  the  cave  is  the  vaginal  secretion  in  the  vagina.  The 
neatly  folded  towel  is  a  denial  of  masturbation.  The  other  girl 
is  also  the  dreamer.  The  two  coats  are  two  men,  one  whom  she 
ought  to  choose  and  one  whom  she  ought  to  reject.  Except  for  the 
two  coats,  therefore,  everything  else  in  the  dream  represents  herself. 
In  a  waking  dream,  where  the  urethral  sensation  becomes  a  lake 
or  fire  or  something  similar,  this  is  particularly  clear.24  The 
dreamer's  teeth  become  the  frontiers  of  countries  in  which  the 
dreamer  is  active.25 

If  we  compare  dream  mechanisms  with  the  narratives  of  dream- 
times  we  find  an  essential  similarity  between  the  two.  The  endless 
repetitions  of  rituals  and  wanderings  and  hunting  are  indeed  very 
different  from  a  dream;  but  when  we  probe  deeper  we  find  that 
they  are  overlaid  by  ceremony  and  perhaps  also  by  history.  The 
essential  point  in  the  narratives  as  in  the  ritual  is  that  man  makes 
the  world— as  he  does  in  sleep.  Why  should  this  be  so?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  third  type  of  episode,  that  of  flowing  water,  and  in  the 
whole  preoccupation  of  these  narratives  with  blood-letting. 

These  natives  do  not  wander  because  they  like  to.  That  I  could 
find  out  for  myself,  for  the  moment  I  gave  them  enough  food  to 
subsist  on  they  were  too  lazy  to  search  for  witchetty  grubs  or  to 
hunt  the  kangaroo,  let  alone  wander  to  another  place.  Man  is 
naturally  attached  to  the  country  where  he  was  born  because  it,  more 

23  D.  Webster,  "The  Origin  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac",  The  American  Imago,  1940, 
I,  pp.  31-47. 

24  Cf.  S.  Freud,  Die  Traumdeutung,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  II,  III,  Zusats-kapitel. 
W.  Steckel,  Die  Sprache  des  Traumes,  1911.  R.  A.  Schemer,  Das  Leben  des  Traumes, 
1861.  T.  Mourly  Void,  Uber  den  Traum,  1910,  I,  and  1912,  II.  O.  Rank,  "Die  Symbol- 
schichtung  in  Wecktraum",  Jahrbuch  fiir  Psychoanalyse,  IV.  E.  Sharpe,  Dream 
Analysis    (International  Psychoanalytic  Library)  ,  1937,  Vol.  29. 

25  P.  Federn,  "A  dream  under  general  anaesthesia",  The  Psychiatric  Quarterly,  1944, 
XVIII,  p.  428. 
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than  anything  else,  is  a  symbol  of  his  mother.  All  natives  will 
refer  to  their  "place"  as  "a  great  place";  26  they  say  "I  was  incar- 
nated there"  or  "born  there".  Economic  necessity,  however,  com- 
pels him  time  and  again  to  leave  his  familiar  haunts  and  go  in 
search  of  food  elsewhere;  although  even  then  his  migrations  follow 
certain  pre-determined  tracks.  Against  this  compulsion  to  repeat 
separation,  we  have  the  fantasy  embodied  in  myth  and  ritual  in 
which  he  himself  creates  the  world.  What  is  the  source  of  this 
creative  power?    The  blood  that  flows  from  his  penis. 

In  one  layer,  of  course,  this  blood  signifies  semen  as  the  source 
of  life.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  subincision  wound  is 
really  a  vagina,  i.e.,  that  the  penis  is  covered  with  a  vagina.  In  one 
of  the  ceremonial  songs  (c/.  above)  the  subincision  opening  is  called 
a  "penis  womb",  and  in  another,  a  "vagina".  We  have  shown  that 
the  bleeding  men  represent  bleeding  women,  and  that  the  whole 
is  a  denial  of  castration  (menstruation)  anxiety.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  operation  itself  is  an  opening  of  the  urethra,  and 
is  therefore  presumably  connected  with  urethral  eroticism,  The 
aim  is  to  have  a  plentiful  outpouring  of  blood,  which  evidently 
also  symbolizes  urine.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  what  the 
eternal  ones  of  the  dream  are  most  frequently  creating  are  floods 
and  rivers.  Nurundere,  when  he  chased  his  wives  who  had  eloped, 
made  water  at  the  place  called  Kainjenauld  (kainjamin,  to  make 
water).  Then  he  ordered  the  tide  to  rise  and  drown  his  wives.27 
Salt  lakes  are  due  to  the  urinating  of  a  supernatural  snake.28  Now 
of  course  this  creating  of  water  is  well  determined  by  environment, 
as  water  is  the  great  problem  in  many  parts  of  Australia.  I  am 
all  too  familiar  with  the  arid  desert  world.  In  their  real  life  as 
in  myths  and  dreams  the  natives  tend  to  solve  this  problem  auto- 
plastically;  they  will  really  open  a  vein  on  their  arm  and  drink 
the  blood.29  But  we  have  this  "water  complex"  also  in  areas  where 
the  water  is  not  needed— indeed,  where  they  have  too  much  of  it. 
In  the  Murngin  rites,  when  the  men  go  round  the  ceremonial  poles 
they  sing,  "A-wa-a-wa";  it  is  the  sound  of  flowing  water.30     In  the 

26  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Totemisrn  in  Northwest  Australia",  Oceania,  VIII,  pp.  270-4. 

27  H.  E.  A.  Meyer,  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Encounter  Bay 
Tribes",  in  Woods,  Native  Tribes  of  South  Australia,  1879,  pp.  205-6. 

28  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Some  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Western  Australia",  Royal  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  1901,  p.  219. 

29  A.    Haberlandt,    "Trinkwasserversorgung    primitiver    Volker"     (Erganzungshefte, 
No.  174),  Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  1912. 

30  Warner,  A  Black  Civilization,  p.  338.    In  Central  Australia  they  also  shout  zva  wa! 
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myth  the  white  slimy  substance  on  the  top  of  the  sea  water  is  "just 
the  same"  as  the  semen  that  covered  the  body  of  the  first  woman 
who  was  raped  incestuously."'1  Water  is  drink,  and  for  the  infant 
drink  means  milk.  We  know  that  enuresis  as  a  symptom  is  a  kind 
of  reproach  to  the  mother  and  also  an  identification  with  the 
mother:  "You  have  not  given  me  enough  milk- but  I  have  plenty 
of  milk  in  my  own  body."  Actually  we  have  traced  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  flowing  blood  to  the  menstrual  flow,  but  in  myth  27 
of  our  stories,  mother's  milk  and  the  menstrual  flow  are  inter- 
changeable. When  I  was  out  in  the  field  I  was  told  that  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  penis  was  not  blood  but  ipi  (milk,  in  esoteric 
lore).  Now  we  understand  the  real  meaning  of  all  this  flowing 
blood;  it  is  the  reassurance  that  they  have  the  source  of  life,  i.e., 
nourishment  in  themselves.  It  is  what  Bergler  and  Eidelberg  have 
called  the  mamma  complex  of  the  male.32  In  the  only  Ilpirra 33 
song  in  my  collection  I  find  the  following  line: 

Ngapanka  tjikatjika 

Water  drink  it! 

The  song  is  a  Itata  (dance)  song  aiming  at  creating  sexual  excite- 
ment, and  "water,  drink  it!"  means  "cohabit!"— the  water  in  ques- 
tion being  the  girl's  vaginal  secretion.  In  the  Pitjentara  myth  in 
my  collection  the  wildcat  ancestors  who  introduce  subincision  are 
all  supposed  to  have  had  two  penes,  and  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
that  is  actually  what  the  subincised  penis  looks  like  when  it  is  in 
erection.  The  two  penes  are  the  two  nipples;  the  flowing  blood 
which  the  neophyte  receives  is  male  milk;  and  the  flowing  blood 
they  squirt  on  themselves  is  the  same. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  male  creative  power  is  the  incanta- 
tion itself.  When  I  asked  old  Wapiti  and  the  other  chiefs  what 
makes  the  animals  grow?  the  spirits?  ancestors?  O,  no,  they  said; 
jelindja  wara,  the  words  only.  The  form  of  the  incantation  is  an 
endless,  monotonous  flow  of  words,  and  actually  the  men  urinate 
very  frequently  while  performing  the  ceremonies.  This  parallelism 
between  the  words  and  the  fluid  is  well  brought  out  in  a  description 
by  Lloyd  Warner:  "The  blood  runs  slowly  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  song  is  conducted  with  equal  slowness.     In  a  second  or  two 

si  Ibid.,  p.  338. 

32  Ed.  Bergler  and  L.  Eidelberg,  "Der  Mammacomplex  des  Mamies",  Internationale 
Zeitschrtft  fur  Psychoanalyse,  1933,  XIX,  pp.  547-583. 

33  The  Ilpirra  are  a  little  known  tribe  north  of  the  Aranda. 
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the  blood  spurts  and  runs  in  a  rapid  stream.  The  beat  of  the  song- 
sung  by  the  old  men  increases  to  follow  the  rhythm  of  the  blood."  34 
Whenever  new  creative  forces  are  to  radiate  from  the  tjurunga  it 
has  to  be  painted  with  red  ochre.  Indotilitjika  (Aranda),  i.e.,  they 
painted  themselves;  which  is  synonomous  to  saying  that  they  got 
ready  for  a  ceremony.  Actually  their  body  is  covered  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  veins  or  the  urethra,  and  birds'  down,  the  seminal 
significance  of  which  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  publication.35 
Among  the  Murngin  this  identification  of  paint  and  semen  is  quite 
conscious.  The  paint  the  men  use  is  supposed  to  be  the  semen  of 
the  mythical  ancestor  who  first  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  one 
of  the  mythical  sisters.36  In  the  rich  symbolism  of  the  Murngin 
we  also  find  another  stratum,  viz.,  the  identification  of  the  ritual 
covering  of  blood  with  the  menstrual  blood  of  the  mythical  women. 
In  the  case  of  the  dual  heroes  we  have  discussed  above  we  noted 
the  close  connection  of  the  iguana  myth  with  the  red  ochre  used 
in  their  ceremonies. 

We  now  give  two  further  versions  of  the  dual  hero  story: 

29.    Wirangu  Tribe.   The  Wati-Kutjara  and  the  Mother  Snake: 

In  ancestral  times  a  large  mother  snake  travelled  from  the  west 
to  Iuldi-kapi.  From  there  it  was  followed  by  the  Wati-Kutjara  who 
wished  to  kill  it.  They  chased  the  snake  down  to  Pedinga  Water- 
hole  Depressions.  In  the  rock  there  are  supposed  to  be  snakes' 
nests.  Here  the  Wati-Kutjara  speared  the  snake,  wounding  it 
severely.  The  snake  managed  to  crawl  on  a  little  distance  to  the 
south  to  a  place  called  Mulbantu.  Here  it  rested,  leaving  the  red, 
yellow,  and  white  ochre  deposits  found  there.  The  red  ochre  is 
the  blood  shed  by  the  snake,  the  white  ochre  the  excrement,  while 
the  yellow  ochre  is  the  urine.Z7 

A  second  version  of  the  same  story: 

50.    Murunitja   Tribe.     The  Mother  Snake  and   the   Two   Young 
Snakes: 
A  mother  snake  arrived  from  the  west  at  Iuldi-kapi  in  "dream- 
times".    At  Iuldi-kapi  she  gave  birth  to  two  snakes.    Afterwards  the 

34  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 

35  Cf.  G.  Roheim,  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  1934,  p.  121. 
so  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  344. 

37  R.  M.  Berndt,  "Tribal  Migrations  and  Myths  Centering  on  Ooldea",  Oceania,  XII, 
p.  17.    My  italics. 
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first  born  went  back  to  its  mother's  western  home  while  the  younger 
travelled  eastward  with  the  mother. 

The  informant  showed  a  spear-thrower  in  which  was  incised  the 
zig-zag  design  peculiar  to  the  Great  Victoria  Desert.  The  broad 
design  symbolized  the  mother  snake,  the  other  two,  the  snake 
children.38 

At  first  sight  we  notice  that  the  Two  Men  who  kill  the  mother 
snake  must  be  identical  with  the  two  children  of  the  mother  snake. 
The  two  myths  represent  two  versions  of,  or  reactions  to,  the  separa- 
tion anxiety;  (a)  aggression;  mother  killed;  (b)  regression;  back  to 
mother's  home.  The  first  version,  as  we  have  seen,  is  followed  by 
a  restitution— smearing  with  red  ochre,  i.e.,  with  mother's  blood.39 

Red  ochre  myths  are  very  important  in  the  Dieri  area  and  they 
are  connected  with  the  lizard,  dog,  and  emu  cycles.40  A  detailed 
analysis  of  these  myths  would  take  us  too  far  afield.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  snake  myth  contains  a  very  important  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  all  smearing,  painting,  etc.,  in  the  ritual.  We  get  the 
following  formulations:  The  paint  or  ochre  or  blood  on  the  per- 
former or  ceremonial  object  is  semen;  it  is  also  menstrual  blood; 
but  as  menstrual  blood  and  blood  in  general  are  equated  with  milk, 
it  is  also  milk.  Aranda  myths  emphasize  the  female  origin  of  the 
ceremonial  substance.  "The  deposits  of  red  ochre  which  are  found 
in  various  parts  are  associated  with  woman's  blood.  Near  to  Stuart's 
Hole  on  the  Finke  River  there  is  a  red  ochre  pit  which  has  evi- 
dently been  used  for  a  long  time;  and  the  tradition  says  that  in 
the  Alchera  two  kangaroo  women  came  from  Ilpila  and  at  this  spot 
caused  blood  to  flow  from  the  vulva  in  large  quantities  and  so 
formed  the  deposit  of  red  ochre.  Travelling  away  westward  they 
did  the  same  in  other  places.  In  much  the  same  way  it  is  related 
of  the  dancing  women  that  at  a  place  called  Wankima  they  were 
so  exhausted  with  dancing  that  their  organs  fell  out  and  gave  rise 
to  the  large  deposits  of  red  ochre  found  there."  41  In  the  Arabana 
myth,  a  female  dog  gave  birth  to  a  pup  and  the  blood  associated 
with  this  event  gave  rise  to  the  local  deposits  of  red  ochre.  To 
touch  a  female  dog  would  cause  the  world  to  come  down.42 

38  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

39  Cf.  chapter  VII,  Destruction  and  Restitution. 

40  Cf.  G.  Home  and  G.  Aiston,  Savage  Life  in  Central  Australia,  1924,  p.  128.  H.  K. 
Fry,  "Dieri  Legends",  Folk-Lore,  1937,  XL VIII,  pp.  194-201. 

41  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Arunta,  1927,  II,  p.  484. 

42  Elkin,  "Cult  Totemism  and  Mythology",  Oceania,  1934,  V,  p.  188. 
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From  the  snake  myth  quoted  above  it  follows  that  the  "ritual 
substance"  may  also  be  urine  or  excrement— therefore  any  "ero- 
genous" substance  or  "good  body  content".  Yet  in  the  main  we 
may  assume  that  the  two  important  "centers"  are  in  the  genital 
and  oral  zone  and  that  the  substance  represents  semen  and  milk. 
In  the  ceremonial  quivering  the  whole  body  becomes  a  penis  equiva- 
lent—but also  a  nipple.  For  the  alknantama,  the  coitus  nature 
of  which  I  have  so  often  demonstrated,  is  called  narka-runkanji, 
breast-throwing,  by  the  Pitjentara.  (Own  field  notes.)  In  the 
Walloongurra  ceremony  described  by  R.  H.  Mathews,  the  newly- 
initiated  boy  spreads  his  arms  out  horizontally  and  sways  his  breast 
from  side  to  side,  whereupon  all  the  men  standing  around  give 
a  shout.43 

The  eternal  ones  of  the  dream  are  those  who  have  had  no  mother; 
they  originated  of  themselves.  Their  immortality  is  a  denial  of 
separation  anxiety.  In  their  origin  myths  fully-formed  spirit  chil- 
dren emerge  from  pouches  carried  by  the  ancestors.  In  one  sense 
this  is  a  denial  of  fatherhood  (Oedipus  complex)  but  in  another 
sense  a  denial  of  motherhood,  with  the  mythical  being  and  the 
pouch  replacing  the  mother.  Separation  from  the  mother  is  pain- 
ful; the  child  is  represented  in  myth  as  fully  formed,  even  before 
it  enters  the  mother.  The  tjurunga  from  which  it  is  born  is  both 
a  phallic  and  a  maternal  symbol.  The  real  mothers  may  decay, 
but  with  immortal  mothers  we  become  immortal  ourselves. 

According  to  the  natives  of  the  Andjamatana  tribe,  children 
originate  in  two  mythical  women  known  as  maudlangami.  They 
live  in  a  place  in  the  sky  called  Wilkurutana.  They  are  described 
2s  large  beings  who  have  sat  still  so  long  that  they  have  become 
the  color  of  gray  weathered  rock.  Their  long  hair  almost  covers 
them  and  on  their  pendulum  breasts  are  swarms  of  spirit  children 
who  gather  their  sustenance  therefrom.  These  women  are  the 
source  of  all  life,  each  within  her  tribe  producing  spirit  children 
of  her  own  moiety.44 

As  we  know,  each  Aranda  or  Luritja  (Pindupi,  Jumu,  and  Pit- 
jentara) native  has  an  immortal  part,  or  spirit  double,  whose 
immortality  consists  in  eternally  rejoining  the  mother  in  the  sacred 
totemic  cave.  From  time  to  time  in  the  myth  and  ritual  they 
re-identify  themselves  with  the  eternal  in  them:    they  deny  their 

43R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Walloonggura  Ceremony",  Queensland  Geogr.  Journ.,  1899- 
1900,  XV,  N.  S.,  p.  271. 

44  c.  1'.  Mountford  and  Alison  Harvey,  "Women  of  the  Andjamatana  Tribe  of  the 
Northern  Flinders  Ranges",  Oceania,  XII,  p.  156. 
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great  dependence  on  Mother  Earth  and  play  the  role  of  mothers 
themselves. 

The  problem  that  arises  in  this  connection  is  why  these  children 
of  very  good  mothers  nevertheless  may  be  subject  to  the  anxiety 
of  separation?  They  have  no  weaning  trauma,  they  have  many 
mothers  who  are  willing  to  give  them  the  nipple— and  yet  we  see 
these  eternally  human  anxieties.  For  one  thing,  these  mothers 
are  not  as  uniformly  good  as  they  appear  to  be.  They  indulge 
their  children  but  like  every  native  they  have  a  temper  that  may 
well  threaten  and  frighten  the  child.  From  my  own  experience 
I  know  that  children  are  eaten  by  their  own  mothers  and  this  cannot 
fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  surviving  siblings.  Berndt  has 
described  the  episode  of  a  child  in  the  Ooldea  region  frightened 
by  a  woman  who  threatens  to  cut  off  his  penis.45 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case  the  child  inevitably  reacts  to 
the  process  of  separation  from  the  mother  by  a  network  of  aggres- 
sions, guilt  feelings,  anxieties,  and  by  two  forms  of  magic.  First 
there  is  the  libidinal  cathexis  of  its  own  erogenous  zones  as  a  revolt 
against  the  dependence  and  as  a  mainstay  for  the  intervening  period. 
Then,  interwoven  with  the  first,  we  have  the  fantasy  introject  of 
the  mother  or  the  identification  with  the  mother  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  later  identification  with  the  father. 

Mothers  just  cannot  be  good  enough,  from  the  child's  point 
of  view.  But  there  is  another  environmental  difficulty  to  be  con- 
tended with  by  these  tribes.  It  lies  in  Mother  Nature.  This  second 
mother  is  not  so  good,  not  so  yielding,  as  the  first.  She  compels 
her  sons  to  leave  her  in  search  of  food;  and  in  these  wanderings  the 
sons  carry  the  tjurunga  with  them,  the  image  of  their  birthplace 
on  its  surface.  However,  they  manage  to  overcome  these  environ- 
mental difficulties  with  the  aid  of  ritual  and  mythology,  whereas, 
perhaps  if  their  real  mothers  were  not  so  good  they  could  only 
do  so  by  a  modification  of  their  personality. 

This  chapter  should  also  give, us  some  insight  into  the  interrela- 
tion of  dream  mechanisms,  myths,  and  rites.  We  can  observe  how 
the  typical  mechanism  of  all  dream  formation  becomes  the  nucleus 
of  the  natives'  mythology  and  ritual,  and  how  later  this  ritual  over- 
laps the  dream  element  in  the  myth  so  completely  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  recognize. 

45  R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Field  Work  in  the  Ooldea 
Region",  Oceania,  1942,  XII,  p.  320. 
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XII 
The  Totem  Sacrament 

In  a  previous  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  how  totemic  rituals  of 
the  "increase"  type  can  be  explained  as  restitution  fantasies,  and 
how  their  phallic  character  is  in  complete  harmony  with  their 
restitutive  function.  "In  the  normal  course  of  things,"  Melanie 
Klein  says,  "as  the  boy's  genital  tendencies  grow  stronger  and  he 
overcomes  his  sadistic  impulses,  his  fantasies  of  making  restitution 
begin  to  occupy  a  wider  field.  As  has  already  been  seen,  fantasies 
of  this  kind  in  regard  to  his  mother  already  exist  while  his  sadism 
is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  take  the  form  of  destroying  his  father's 
'bad'  penis  inside  her.  Their  first  and  main  object  is  his  mother, 
and  the  more  she  has  stood  for  the  'good'  object  to  him,  the  more 
leadily  do  his  restitutive  fantasies  attach  themselves  to  her  imago. 
This  is  especially  seen  in  play  analyses.  When  the  boy's  reactive 
tendencies  become  stronger  he  begins  to  play  in  a  constructive  way. 
In  games  of  building  houses  and  villages,  for  instance,  he  will 
symbolize  the  restoration  of  his  mother's  body  and  his  own."  Klein 
adds,  in  a  footnote,  "Since  the  boy's  anxiety-situations  in  regard 
to  his  mother's  inside  and  his  anxiety  concerning  his  own  body 
are  inter-related  and  interdependent,  his  fantasies  of  restoring  his 
mother's  body  correspond  in  every  particular  to  the  restitution  of 
his  own.  The  house  or  town  which  the  boy  is  so  keen  to  build 
up  again  signifies  not  only  his  mother's  renewed  and  intact  body, 
but  his  own."  x 

We  have  discussed  totem  eating  ceremonies,  the  anxiety  connected 
with  the  eating  of  the  totem,  and  the  ceremonial  restitution.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  if  the  totem  animal  is  recreated  after  having 
been  eaten,  that  totem  animal  must  signify  the  mother.  It  is 
perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  reconsider  here  the  old  anthropological 
theme  of  the  totem  sacrament.  The  concept  was  first  formulated 
by  Robertson  Smith  and  the  words  he  uses  in  describing  the  totem 
meal  strongly  suggest  that  the  food  eaten  symbolizes  the  mother. 
"A  kin  was  a  group  of  persons  whose  lives  were  so  bound  up  together 
in  what  must  be  called  a  physical  unity  that  they  could  be  treated 
as  parts  of  one  common  life.     The  members  of  one  kindred  looked 

i  M.  Klein,  "The  Psychoanalysis  of  Children",  Internat.  Psa.  Lib.,  1937,  No.  27. 
PP-  337-340. 
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on  themselves  as  one  living  whole,  a  single  animated  mass  of  blood, 
flesh,  and  bones,  of  which  no  member  could  be  touched  without 
all  the  members  suffering.  .  .  .  Now  if  kinship  means  participation 
in  a  common  mass  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bones,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  dependent,  not  merely  on  the  fact  that  a 
man  was  born  of  his  mother's  body  and  so  was  from  his  birth  a 
part  of  her  flesh,  but  also  on  the  not  less  significant  fact  that  he  was 
nourished  by  her  mifk."  2  It  is  well  known  that  Freud,  having  once 
found  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  totemism  in  the  totem  animal  as 
father,  assumed  that  the  revolting  brothers  ate  the  Sire  of  the 
Primal  Horde  and  then  identified  themselves  with  him  in  the 
common  meal.3  However,  in  1923  it  already  appeared  to  me  that 
what  was  eaten  must  be  the  mother  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense, 
the  father.4 

In  the  Murngin  sequence  of  rites  the  totem  sacrament  is  part 
of  a  ritual  (Ulmark)  that  corresponds  to  the  nankuru  in  Central 
Australia.  "Several  days  after  the  smoking 5  has  taken  place  the 
women  bake  a  large  palm  nut  loaf.  The  ceremonial  bread  is 
divided  and  eaten  by  all  the  men  who  participated  in  the  cere- 
mony. Another  big  stone  fire  is  made.  New  body  ornaments  are 
placed  on  each  man  and  green  bushes  are  held  in  the  hands  of  each 
mature  male  to  symbolize  the  trees  that  surround  their  ceremonial 
ground*  The  men  dance  around  the  stone  fire  and  the  women 
around  them.  .  .  .  To  make  a  heavy  steam,  wet  grass  is  put  on 
the  fire  and  all  the  neophytes  placed  over  it  so  that  both  mouth 
and  anus  are  supposedly  filled  with  purifying  steam.  This  is  to 
allow  the  young  men  to  eat  the  large  game  which  up  to  this  time 
was  taboo  to  them."  7 

The  same  rite  also  occurs  in  the  context  of  the  Dua  Narra  cere- 
mony, and  here  we  have  definite  proof  of  the  totemic  nature  of 
the  sacrament.  The  leader  sings  over  the  palm  bread  (or  yams) 
which  is  put  in  the  ashes  and  cooked.  He  calls  out  the  totem 
names  of  the  various  rangas  (higher  totems).  This  is  supposed  to 
infuse  the  bread  with  the  power  names  of  the  rangas  and  to  make 

2  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites,  1907,  pp.  273-4. 
Cf.  also  Edgar  Reuterskiold,  Die  Entstehung  der  Speisesakramente  (Religionswissen- 
schaltliche  Bibliothek,  IV),  1912. 

3  S.  Freud,  "Totem  und  Taboo",  Gesammelte  Schriften,  1922,  X,  p.  171.  Basic 
Writings  of  S.  Freud.     Modern  Library,  1938,  p.  916    (Translated  by  A.  A.  Brill) . 

4R6heim,  "Nach  dem  Tode  des  Urvaters",  Imago,  1923,  IX,  p.  113. 
s  To  be  discussed  below. 

6  My  italics. 

7  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  328-9. 
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it  "just  the  same  as  a  ranga",  which  means  that  the  totemic  spirit 
lesides  within  the  bread.  Only  the  men  who  understand  can  eat 
this,  i.e.,  only  the  men  who  are  near  relations  and  who  have  been 
initiated.  The  Murngin  always  eat  in  this  way  after  all  the  cere- 
monies. To  outside  tribes  the  people  say,  "This  is  sacred  and 
belongs  to  the  totems",  but  the  power  name  is  not  given  to  the 
food  for  them.  If  the  leader  gives  the  food  with  his  name  to  it 
to  his  friends  from  another  tribe  his  own  clans-people  would  wait 
until  there  was  an  opportunity  and  would  kill  him  because  they 
do  not  want  to  have  that  name  go  to  another  tribe.  Both  moieties 
will  eat  this  food  providing  that  they  are  from  one  country,  that 
is,  if  they  are  closely  related.  Until  the  totem  boards  have  been 
painted  the  men  can  eat  no  animal  food,  but  only  vegetables  found 
in  the  bush.  The  native  interpretation  of  the  ceremony  is  that 
"it  makes  one  people".8 

In  Australia  the  ritual  of  puberty  and  the  totemic  cult  are  inex- 
tricably interwoven.  We  have  discussed  above  the  nankuru  cere- 
mony, with  its  distinctive  features  of  "hole"  and  "smoke";  the 
same  reappear,  as  we  know,  in  the  Murngin  rite,  which  ends  with 
the  communal  eating  of  the  palm  nut  bread,  identified  in  the  naming 
ceremony  with  all  the  totems;  the  corresponding  rite  in  Central 
Australia  is  the  eating  of  damper  (bread)  made  with  the  milk  of 
the  boys'  mothers.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this:  the  totem 
sacrament  is  the  infant  at  the  mother's  breast.  Once  having  made 
this  interpretation  we  shed  light  on  things  hitherto  neglected,  i.e., 
on  the  relationship  of  the  native  to  his  environment.  In  my  first 
book  on  totemism  I  spoke  of  a  "psychical  survival"  of  the  biologic 
unity  with  environment.9  But  if  I  had  not  been  so  phylogeneti- 
cally  minded  at  that  time  I  might  have  seen  that  this  "oceanic  feel- 
ing" (Freud)  or  "dual  unity  situation"  (Hermann,  Hoffmann,  etc.) 
is  something  we  all  experience  in  our  own  lives;  it  is  the  bond 
that  unites  mother  and  child. 

That  totemism  is  really  something  that  unites,  i.e.,  a  bond,  an 
identification,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  totem  animal  or  the 
symbol  of  totemism,  the  tjurunga,  is  "all  the  same"  as  the  real 
native:  to  use  the  phrase  the  natives  themselves  would  use  in 
pidgin  English.  The  origin  of  all  identification  lies  in  the  identi- 
fication of  mother  and  child,  and  this  again  is  partly  a  reality  and 
partly  a  denial  of  separation  or  of  separation  anxiety.10 

s  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  356,  358,  370. 

9  R6heim,  Australian  Totemism,  pp.  35-6. 

10  Cf.  R6heim,  War,  Crime,  and  the  Covenant,  1945,  I,  The  Covenant. 
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Eating  plays  a  conspicuous  role  in  initiation  rites.  For  one 
thing,  we  have  the  blood-drinking,  the  neophytes  drinking  the  blood 
of  the  initiators.  In  a  preliminary  report  on  field  work  done 
at  Ooldea,  R.  and  C.  Berndt  remark  that  the  natives  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  Christian  communion  rite  and  having  heard 
about  it  from  missionaries  they  compare  it  to  the  blood-drinking 
ritual  of  their  own.11 

Balleli,  the  stage  of  being  covered  with  blood,  lasts  a  year  or  so 
and  the  next  stage  of  initiation  is  called  yamung-ungur,  the  blood- 
drinking.  The  boy  is  warned  that  the  men  are  coming  for  him. 
He  runs  but  he  must  allow  himself  to  be  caught  or  his  mother  will 
die.  In  the  evening  the  men  come  and  take  their  places  according 
to  tribal  precedence,  the  boy  lying  with  his  head  on  his  father's 
thighs.  He  must  make  no  movement  or  he  will  die.  The, father 
blindfolds  him  with  his  hands  because  if  the  boy  should  witness 
the  following  proceedings  it  is  believed  that  his  father  and  mother 
will  both  die.  The  wooden  vessel  or  a  bark  vessel  is  placed  near 
one  of  the  boy's  mother's  brothers,  who,  having  tied  his  arm  lightly, 
pierces  the  upper  part  with  a  nosebone  and  holds  the  arm  over 
the  vessel  until  a  certain  amount  of  blood  has  been  taken.  The 
man  next  to  him  pierces  his  arm,  and  so  on,  until  the  vessel  is 
filled.  It  may  hold  two  quarts  or  so.  The  boy  takes  a  long  draught 
of  the  blood.  Should  his  stomach  rebel  the  father  holds  his  throat 
to  prevent  his  ejecting  the  blood,  because  if  that  happens  his  father, 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  would  all  die.  The  remainder  of  the 
blood  is  thrown  over  him. 

From  this  time  on,  sometimes  for  a  whole  moon,  the  boy  is  allowed 
no  other  food  than  human  blood,  Yamminga,  the  mythical  ancestor 
having  made  this  law.  He  is  left  in  charge  of  his  guardian  and 
the  others  go  back  to  the  camp  to  eat.  In  the  afternoon  they  return 
and  the  boy  again  lays  his  head  on  his  father's  thighs  and  closes 
his  eyes.  The  men  take  pieces  of  the  opossum  string  which  they 
have  used  as  ligatures,  holding  them  tight  between  their  hands. 
The  father  cries  to  the  boy  to  open  his  eyes  and  look  upon  the 
string.  While  he  is  silently  looking  the  men  chant  the  blood  song 
with  one  single  monotonous  note  of  pulsing  rhythm.  Each  man 
then  ties  his  own  arm  again  with  the  string,  pierces  the  swollen 
vein  with  the  nosebone  and  fills  the  vessel  for  a  second  blood-drink- 
ing.    When  the  boy  has  taken  a  certain  quantity,   old  men  and 

n  R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  of  Field  Work  in  the  Ooldea  Region, 
Western  South  Australia",  Oceania,  1942,  XII,  p.  323. 
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younger  men  drink  also  and  the  remainder  is  thrown  over  the  boy. 
Sometimes  the  blood  is  dried  in  the  vessel  and  then  the  guardian 
cuts  it  in  sections  with  his  nosebone,  and  it  is  eaten  by  the  boy, 
the  two  end  sections  first.  The  sections  must  be  regularly  divided 
or  the  boy  will  die.12 

Writing  in  general  about  the  tribes  from  Port  Lincoln  to 
Spencer's  Gulf,  G.  F.  Angas  says,  "The  sponsors  now  open  the  veins 
of  their  own  arms  and  raising  the  lads,  open  their  mouths  and 
make  them  swallow  the  first  quantity  of  blood.  The  lads  are  then 
placed  on  their  hands  and  knees  and  the  blood  caused  to  run  over 
their  backs  so  as  to  form  one  coagulated  mass  and  when  this  is 
sufficiently  cohesive  one  man  marks  the  place  for  the  tattooing 
by  removing  the  blood  with  his  thumb  nail.  The  sponsor  now 
commences  with  his  quartz,  forming  a  deep  incision  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  then  cutting  broad  gashes  from  shoulder  to  hip 
on  each  side,  about  an  inch  apart.  These  gashes  are  pulled  open 
by  the  fingers  as  far  as  possible."  13 

In  both  these  reports  on  the  role  of  blood  in  the  initiation  ritual 
complex  we  find  a  marked  interrelation  between  blood  and  aggres- 
sion. In  the  passage  quoted  from  Bates  the  death  clause  is  con- 
nected with  various  phases  of  the  ritual.  Notably  we  find  that 
should  the  initiate  vomit  (i.e.,  not  introject)  the  blood,  all  his  rela- 
tions are  supposed  to  die;  thus  the  function  of  the  introject  is 
to  counteract  his  own  aggression.  The  act  of  blood-drinking  is  at 
the  same  time  also  a  manifestation  of  the  same  aggressions,  a  kind 
of  cannibalism.  Daisy  Bates  describes  a  man  called  Dowie,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baadu  tribe:  "When  he  was  a  little  boy  he  was  given 
four  baby  sisters  to  eat  and  he  was  rubbed  over  with  their  fat. 
This  made  him  grow  so  quickly  and  so  big  and  strong  that  he 
was  initiated  at  the  same  time  as  boys  much  older  than  he.  .  .  . 
He  was  hairy  and  tall  and  big-mouthed  and  from  the  moment  when 
he  first  tasted  the  flesh  of  his  baby  sisters  he  developed  a  taste  for 
human  flesh  that  grew  and  strengthened  with  his  years.  .  .  .  He 
hated  his  mother,  Bildana,  and  his  other  mothers  and  his  sisters 
and  all  his  brothers.  He  would  have  eaten  them  as  he  had  eaten 
the  others  but  they  were  older  than  he  was  and  so  could  not  be 
given  to  him  to  eat.  ...  At  the  blood-drinking  he  drank  greedily 
of  the  blood  that  filled  the  scoop  and  wished  the  ceremony  lasted 
longer  than  a  day.    .    .    .    All  Baadu  are  blood-drinkers,  but  Dowie 

12  Daisy  Bates,  The  Passing  of  the  Aborigines,  1939,  pp.  41-43. 

13  G.  F.  Angas,  Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1847,  I,  p.  115. 
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liked  blood  more  than  water."  Interestingly  enough,  the  oral  nature 
of  this  aggression  is  quite  clear  from  the  description,  "His  huge 
mouth  twisted  and  moved  with  every  ugly  emotion  of  his  mind. 
He  was  the  scandal-monger  of  every  group  and  his  eyes  and  ears 
were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  see  and  hear  things  that,  when 
repeated,  led  to  killing  and  eating."  The  author  then  tells  how 
our  hero  kills  and  eats  four  wives;  and  finally,  describes  what  looks 
like  an  onset  of  schizophrenia.14 

In  the  other  case,  quoted  from  Angas,  we  see  the  blood-drinking 
associated  with  the  painful  initiation  rite  of  cicatrization.  The 
Wilyaru  rite  is  described  by  Gason,  also  in  connection  with  the 
blood-rite,  but  without  the  drinking  of  the  blood:  the  blood  to 
cover  the  young  man's  back  is  taken  from  several  old  men  and 
they  are  bled  until  completely  exhausted.15  We  also  find  the  blood 
covenant  among  tribes  who  have  had  the  Bora  type  of  initiation. 
W.  Robertson  writes  (without  giving  the  name  of  the  tribe): 
"Grasping  him  by  the  hand  ltJ  he  made  an  incision  in  his  left  fore- 
arm, from  which  blood  immediately  poured.  The  doctor  caught 
some  of  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  initiate's 
face  and  body;  then  he  commanded  the  youth  to  place  his  mouth 
ever  the  wound  in  the  man's  arm  and  to  suck  some  blood  there- 
from." This  was  the  basis  of  a  bond  between  him  and  the  guardian, 
who  now  stood  in  the  relationship  of  blood-father  to  him.  In 
hunting  for  food  he  must  bring  the  choicest  parts,  such  as  the 
kidney  fat,  to  the  blood-father.17 

In  the  Walloonggura  type  of  initiation  rites  (New  South  Wales, 
area  watered  by  the  Orara,  Boyd,  Mitchell,  and  Upper  Clarence 
Rivers),  as  soon  as  the  novices  have  been  shown  everything,  an  old 
man  comes  with  a  bark  vessel  containing  human  blood  collected 
that  day  by  making  incisions  in  the  arms  of  several  men.  A  piece 
of  tough  bark  is  used.  The  bark  has  been  beaten  by  a  mallet  to 
make  it  fray  out  and  form  a  kind  of  mop.  The  vessel  contains 
the  blood,  and  the  mop  lies  in  the  blood.  Each  boy  and  also  the 
men  who  are  their  guardians  hold  out  their  right  hand.  Then  the 
old  man  deposits  some  of  the  blood  with  the  mop  in  the  hand  of 

14  Bates,   op.   cit.,  pp.    144-152. 

15  S.  Gason,  in  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race,  1886,  II,  p.  58,  and  the  same 
informant  in  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  p.  658. 

Cf.  also  Home  and  Aiston,  Savage  Life  in  Central  Australia,  1924,  pp.  173-4. 
is  The  medicine  man  grasping  the  initiate's  guardian. 

17  W.  Robertson,  Coo-ee  Talks,  1928,  p.  99.  (I  quote  this  with  reservations; 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  as  to  its  degree  of  authenticity.) 
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every  one  present,  and  they  at  once  lap  it  up  with  their  tongues. 
This  blood  ceremony  is  called  Yalungajy.  The  old  man  then  takes 
the  vessel  containing  the  remainder  of  the  blood  and  places  it  in 
the  center  of  the  ring  in  a  slight  depression  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  spilling.  Afterwards  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ring  by  the  old 
man  and  placed  in  front  of  the  novices,  and  the  old  man  rubs  a  little 
on  their  arms.  Smaller  bark  mops  are  now  given  to  the  novices, 
one  to  each,  which  they  dip  into  the  blood  and  convey  to  their 
mouths.  The  guardians  and  the  other  men  standing  around  also 
sip  some  of  the  blood  in  the  same  way  until  all  is  consumed.18 

What  are  the  underlying  unconscious  factors  in  this  blood-com- 
munion which,  as  we  see,  is  essential  to  the  initiation  ritual. 
Although  in  this  chapter  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  blood- 
drinking,  and  have  in  another  connection  discussed  the  pouring 
and  flowing  of  blood,  I  think  that  the  factor  of  over-determination 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  while  the  two  rites  (1, 
blood-letting  and  covering  with  blood,  and  2,  drinking  the  blood) 
certainly  express  also  different  latent  contents,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  occur  in  the  same  ritual  context  and  sometimes  also  as  elements 
of  the  same  ritual  (as  in  the  case  witnesses  by  me)  makes  it  very 
likely  that  they  have  some  unconscious  elements  in  common.  Lloyd 
Warner  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Murngin  blood-letting:  "On 
the  day  before  the  circumcision  a  blood-letting  ceremony  takes 
place  in  the  old  men's  camp.  The  blood  is  to  be  used  as  an  adhesive 
substance  to  hold  the  birds'  down  and  the  native  cotton  to  the 
dancers  bodies.  Before  a  man  offers  his  blood  for  the  first  time 
Yurlunggur  is  blown  all  over  his  body.  After  the  first  time  this 
is  unusual."  19 

In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  refer  to  the  myth  of  the 
Wawilak  sisters,  told  in  Chapter  VIII  (pp.  171,  172),  which  in  this 
tribe  is  the  prototype  of  the  ritual.  Yurlunggur,  the  great  serpent,  is 
the  universal  father  of  the  tribe,  symbolized  in  the  rites  by  the 
trumpet.  The  trumpet  in  this  case  is  the  male,  and  the  man  repre- 
sents the  mythical  woman. 

Another  aspect  of  the  interrelation  of  myth  and  ritual  should  be 
noted.  While  the  ritual  trumpet-blowing  is  a  kind  of  healing  or 
protective  rite,  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned  in  the  myth,  when 
the  snake  (trumpet)  licks  (blows)  the  women  (men)  he  is  really 
destroying  them.     We  again  quote  from  Lloyd  Warner's  descrip- 

!8  R.  H.  Mathews,  "The  Walloonggura  Ceremony",  Queensland  Geogr.  Jottrn.,  N.  S., 
1899-1900,  XV,  pp.  70-1. 
is  Warner,  op.  tit.,  p.  274. 
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tion:  "The  old  men  sing  over  the  man.  The  'mouth'  of  Yurlung- 
gur  is  placed  against  him  and  the  trumpet  blows  all  over  his  body.20 
.  .  .  While  the  singing  is  going  on  the  man's  arms  are  tied  near 
the  wrist  and  shoulders  with  some  stout  cord.  A  stone  spear-head 
is  broken  and  a  flake  of  it  used  to  make  a  half-inch  cut  in  the  lower 
arm.  The  leader  rubs  the  man's  head  with  his  hand  while  another 
cuts  his  arm.  The  totem  emblem  is  blown  against  the  wound." 
The  blood  runs  into  a  paper-bark  basin.  "When  Lika  (the  man's 
name)  gets  up  he  will  be  very  quick  and  feel  very  light,  he  will 
be  very  happy  because  that  blood  running  out  of  him  will  make 
him  feel  that  way.  .  .  .  The  two  men  hold  the  trumpet  for  a 
third  to  play.  One  of  them  keeps  his  hand  on  the  blood-giver's 
head,  occasionally  rubbing  it,  and  then  massaging  the  forearm.  He 
keeps  one  hand  or  part  of  his  body  against  the  trumpet.  .  .  .  The 
bottom  of  the  basin  fills  with  blood  and  pieces  of  paper-bark  are 
taken  from  the  supply  near  at  hand,  broken  up  in  little  pieces,  and 
then  thrown  into  the  basin.  They  soak  up  the  blood  and  more 
pours  in  upon  them.  Once  more  small  pieces  of  paper-bark  are 
put  into  the  basin  to  be  saturated.  These  pieces  of  bark  will 
be  used  later  as  brushes  with  which  to  put  on  the  blood.  The 
giver  looks  down  at  the  blood  coming  from  his  arm  with  a  smile 
which  expresses  pride,  a  slight  embarrassment  at  being  the  center 
of  attention,  and  real  pleasure."  However,  frequently  the  men 
who  give  their  blood  faint  and  remain  in  a  state  of  coma  for  an 
hour  or  more  because  of  exhaustion. 

"The  man  who  gives  his  blood  for  the  first  time  is  considered 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  position.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  the  old 
men  say,  why  he  is  played  over.  'That  man  who  gives  his  blood 
for  the  first  time  for  Yurlunggur  might  get  killed.  That  is  why 
we  play  over  him.  That  blood  comes  straight  from  his  heart  to 
his  arm  when  it  runs  out.  That  is  why  we  tie  it  at  the  top  or  it 
might  all  run  out.  The  boy  might  get  killed  because  his  soul  is 
in  his  heart  and  the  blood  comes  from  there  for  corroborrees.  .  .  . 
It  is  blood  (man-gu)  which  makes  people  strong  all  their  lives;  if 
a  man's  blood  runs  out  and  he  is  emptied  of  all  his  blood  that 
man  dies  and  his  soul  is  gone.  We  got  this  body  because  we  have 
that  blood.  If  that  blood  goes  away  we  are  empty  inside.  .  .  . 
That  blood  the  old  man  gives  the  dance  people  makes  them  derpal 
(strong,  magically  powerful)  and  it  makes  their  feathers  and  bush 
cotton  derpal.     The  meaning  is  like  this:    suppose  you  and  I  have 

20  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 
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come  a  long  way  and  we  reach  a  good  camp  and  our  people  have 
one  house  empty  and  it  is  a  good  place  for  us  and  they  take  us 
and  put  us  in  it.  We  get  in  that  house  and  have  a  good  sleep 
and  no  one  can  hurt  us  because  we  have  friends.  That  blood  is 
just  like  that.  It  makes  us  feel  easy  and  comfortable  and  it  makes 
us  strong.  It  makes  us  good.  That  derpal  is  like  the  head  man. 
We  have  that  derpal  from  that  blood.  It  is  in  our  body.  It  goes 
inside  21  when  we  put  that  blood  on  it.  That  blood  makes  a  very 
big  thing.'  "  22 

One  thing  stands  out  from  this  description.  The  young  men 
who  are  drinking  the  blood  of  their  fathers  (father-in-laws,  uncles, 
etc.)  are  really  killing  and  eating  their  fathers.  The  old  men  are 
the  mythical  women;  when  blown  over  by  the  snake  trumpet  they 
are  really  being  killed  like  the  mythical  women,  and  the  young 
men  then  eat  them.  We  have  left  out  one  detail  from  the  account 
of  the  New  South  Wales  rite  quoted  above.  Mathews  tells  us  that 
"In  former  times  this  blood  (drunk  ceremonially  by  the  novices) 
was  obtained  from  a  man  who  was  killed  for  the  purpose,  and 
portions  of  his  body  were  eaten."  23  Here  we  come  as  near  to  a 
ritual  representation  of  the  killing  and  eating  of  the  Primal  Father 
as  we  can  ever  get.  In  the  case  of  the  Euahlayi's,  the  blood-letting 
plus  cannibalism  complex  appears  in  reverse,  as  practiced  on  the 
initiates.  Two  of  the  boys  looked  up  when  they  were  not  supposed 
to:  "Then  the  old  men  went  forward,  each  with  a  stone  knife  in 
hand.  Stooping  over  the  two  boys  they  opened  veins  in  each. 
Out  flowed  the  blood,  and  the  other  men  all  raised  a  death  cry. 
The  boys  were  lifeless.  The  old  wirreenuns  (medicine  men),  dip- 
ping their  stone  knives  in  the  blood,  touched  with  them  the  lips 
of  all  present.  .  .  .  The  bodies  of  the  Boorah  victims  were  cooked. 
Each  man  who  had  been  to  five  Boorahs  ate  a  piece  of  this  flesh; 
no  others  were  allowed  to  see  this  done."  24 

In  the  rationalizations  given  in  connection  with  the  ritual  we 
can  clearly  see  reaction-formation  at  work,  that  is,  representation 
of  something  by  its  opposite.  The  old  men  are  really  exhausted 
after  they  have  lost  so  much  blood,  yet  in  the  ritual  fiction  it  is 

2i  In  these  Murngin  rites  introjection  is  very  frequently  through  the  epidermis. 
On  the  other  hand,  oral  ceremonialism  is  also  strongly  developed. 

22  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 

23  R.  H.  Mathews,  op.  cit.,  p.  70.  Incidentally,  the  .occurrence  of  such  minor  details 
as  the  mop  in  connection  with  the  blood  rite  in  two  widely  separated  areas  shows 
the  amount  of  contact  that  must  be  going  on  among  these  tribes. 

2*  K.  Langloh  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  1905,  pp.  72-3. 
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supposed  to  make  them  stronger  and  more  active.  Killing  and 
eating  the  old  men  is  really  the  archetypal  sin,  yet  its  repetition 
in  a  symbolic  form  eliminates  aggression  and  is  the  bond  that  unites 
the  individual  and  the  tribe. 

A  few  remarks  on  other  blood  customs  in  Australia  will  help 
us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  rite.  Spencer  and  Gillen 
write,  "Blood  is  not  infrequently  used  to  assuage  thirst  and  hunger; 
indeed  when  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  black  fellow  is  badly 
in  want  of  water  what  he  does  is  to  open  a  vein  in  his  arm  and 
drink  the  blood.  .  .  .  Blood  may  be  given  by  young  men  to  old 
men  of  any  degree  of  relationship  at  any  time  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  the  latter.  .  .  .  When  starting  on  an  avenging 
expedition  every  man  of  the  party  drinks  some  blood  and  also  has 
some  spurted  over  his  body  so  as  to  make  him  lithe  and  active.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  the  idea  of  strengthening  the  recipient  there  is 
the  further  important  belief  that  this  partaking  of  blood  together 
prevents  the  possibility  of  treachery.  If,  for  instance,  an  Alice 
Springs  party  wanted  to  go  on  an  avenging  expedition  to  the  Burt 
country  and  they  had  with  them  a  man  of  that  locality,  he  would 
be  forced  to  drink  blood  with  them,  and  having  partaken  of  it, 
would  be  bound  not  to  aid  his  friends  by  giving  them  warning 
of  their  danger.  If  he  refused  to  drink  the  blood,  then,  as  actually 
happened  in  one  case  known  to  us,  his  mouth  would  be  forced  open 
and  blood  poured  into  it,  which  would  have  just  the  same  binding 
influence  as  if  the  drinking  had  been  a  voluntary  one.  .  .  .  Blood 
drinking  is  also  associated  with  special  meetings  of  reconciliation 
which  sometimes  takes  place  between  two  groups  who  have  been 
on  bad  terms  with  one  another  without  actually  coming  to  a  fight." 

Thus  blood  in  these  tribes  plays  the  role  of  food  and  drink, 
besides  which,  of  course,  it  is  an  expression  of  hostility.  The 
Murngin  informants  spoke  of  blood  in  the  ritual  as  a  house,  a 
shelter,  as  security;  would  it  be  far-fetched  to  assume  that  in  these 
rites  the  blood  given  by  the  men  symbolizes,  among  other  things, 
milk  also?  Especially  since  in  the  Murngin  ritual  and  myth  the 
men  also  represent  the  primeval  women?  Actually,  in  the  ritual 
songs  I  have  collected,  the  blood  squirted  out  by  the  men  in  the 
ngallunga  blood  rite  is  called  "milk".  In  discussing  the  blood 
rite  as  ngallunga  we  have  already  shown  that  the  tendency  of  the 
initiation  rites  is  to  substitute  the  men  for  the  women.  As  human 
beings  start  out  in  life  in  a  milk-covenant,  they  are  aggregated 
to  the  tribal  unity  in  a  blood-covenant,  by  drinking  men's  milk, 
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i.e.,  blood.25  Rites  in  which  the  old  men  are  those  through  whom 
food  is  obtainable,  who  raise  the  taboos  on  the  food  of  this  world 
by  putting  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  neophytes,26  can  be  explained 
on  the  same  basis. 

At  the  Pitjentara  initiation  ritual  I  witnessed,  the  boy  did  not 
receive  the  mandagi  (bull-roarer)  immediately  after  circumcision, 
but  only  after  the  first  blood-pouring  ceremony.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  told  that  there  is  no  apuju  (bull-roarer  demon)  and  that  the 
noise  is  made  by  the  men.  After  this  he  may  whirl  the  mandagi 
himself  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  women  but 
also  later,  when  his  wounds  are  healed,  after  the  subincision,  for 
the  purposes  of  love  magic.  As  long  as  his  wounds  are  not  healed 
he  cannot  walk  about  like  other  people.  His  whole  body  must 
be  covered  with  blood  and  he  receives  this  coating  of  blood  from 
the  elder  men.  Great  quantities  are  needed,  and  therefore  the 
blood  is  taken  from  the  arm  veins  rather  than  the  penis.  While 
preparations  are  being  made  somebody  observes  that  the  boy  has 
run  away.  Pana 27  finds  him .  and  brings  him  back,  holding  his 
wrist  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was  brought  the  first  time  for 
circumcision.  They  break  little  twigs  from  the  trees,  sharpen  them, 
and  start  stabbing  their  veins.  Some  of  them  are  scarcely  successful, 
they  draw  very  little  blood.  Others  bleed  profusely  and  are  quite 
pale  from  the  loss.  Another  man  comes  to  the  assistance  of  such 
a  one  and  thumps  his  chest  to  prevent  fainting.  The  boy  is  on 
all  fours,  and  the  blood  pours  on  his  back  from  the  uplifted  arms 
of  the  men.  Kanakana  bleeds  profusely.  The  whole  proceeding 
is  carried  out  with  great  care  so  that  they  should  not  leave  a  spot 
uncovered.  Then  the  boy  turns  with  his  face  upwards.  They  are 
especially  careful  that  the  running  blood  should  cover  his  penis. 
It  runs  down  the  penis  just  as  the  boys'  own  blood  did,  at  circum- 
cision. Then  they  tell  him  to  stand  in  the  sun  so  that  the  blood 
may  dry  on  him  and  form  a  coating. 

Meanwhile  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  other  half  of 
the  rite,  the  blood-drinking.  They  tear  a  big  piece  of  bark  off 
a  eucalyptus  tree;  that  serves  as  a  vessel;  and  then  the  men  let 
their  blood  flow  into  the  bark.     The  boy  who  by  this  time  is  dry, 

25  Cf.  Roheim,  War,  Crime,  and  the  Covenant,  1945.  I.  The  Covenant. 

26  Cf.  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  1838, 
II,  p.  346.  "At  the  end  (of  the  initiation  ritual)  they  were  taught  what  kind  of 
food  they  might  eat."  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Initiation  Ceremony  of  the  Birdhawal  Tribe", 
Queensland  Geogr.  Journ.,  1918,  Vol.  XXXII-XXXIII,  p.  97. 

27  Pana,  a  Pindupi,  is  one  of  the  younger  initiators. 
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lias  to  be  dragged  and  coaxed  to  the  scene;  he  docs  not  like  it. 
His  face  shows  that  he  is  disgusted.  This  rite  was  not  performed 
on  the  ceremonial  ground  (arnboanta)  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  small,  now  dry,  subsidiary  of  the  Palmer.  Kanakana  -s  is  the  fust 
to  drink,  or  rather  to  eat  of  the  blood,  because  it  is  now  partly 
coagulated  with  dust.  The  men  do  this  to  show  the  boy  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Then  Mataltji  -H  goes  down  on  all  fours 
to  drink  and  his  beard  gets  full  of  blood.  My  wife,  who  is  taking 
the  photos,  and  the  Mission  Arandas  turn  pale;  they  do  not  like 
the  sight.  The  boy  is  also  very  far  from  enjoying  himself.  This 
ceremony  ought  to  be  repeated  every  day,  but  as  this  was  a  drought 
period  and  there  were  not  many  men  nor  many  kangaroos  (which 
means  that  the  men  were  not  well  nourished)  it  was  carried  out 
only  every  second  or  third  day.  The  main  concern  was  that  the 
boy  be  completely  covered  with  the  blood,  for  which  the  men  must 
be  compensated  by  animal,  that  is,  by  half-roasted  flesh.  They 
accepted  the  tinned  meat  I  gave  them,  but  regarded  it  as  a  poor 
substitute.  The  aim  of  the  ceremony  is  that  "the  boy  should  have 
a  big  body",  and  they  compare  it  to  the  curing  rites  in  which  sick 
people  drink  the  blood  of  their  relatives. 

Piddington  describes  this  phase  of  initiation  among  the  Karadjeri 
as  follows:  "The  next  morning  the  malulu  (neophyte)  is  again 
taken  to  the  bush  where  a  number  of  men  sit  around  a  cleared 
place,  the  boy  being  led  aside  while  preparations  are  being  made. 
Several  men  tie  ligatures  around  their  arms  and  pierce  a  vein  in 
their  forearms  with  a  pointed  wallaby  bone,  the  blood  so  pro- 
duced being  allowed  to  flow  into  a  bark  dish.  The  malulu,  who 
is  completely  naked,  is  brought  up  and  told  to  stand  over  a  small 
fire  upon  which  green  leaves  have  been  placed;  the  smoke  envelop- 
ing the  boy.  He  then  sits  down  on  the  ground,  his  eyes  being 
covered  by  a  man's  hand,  and  bark  or  leaves  being  placed  in  his 
ears.  He  is  forced  to  drink  the  blood  from  the  bark  dish  while  a 
medicine  man  rubs  his  abdomen  to  prevent  him  from  vomiting. 
While  he  is  drinking  the  blood  he  is  exhorted  not  to  vomit  lest 
he  should  offend  a  spirit  who  would  kill  his  father,  mother,  and 
sisters.  After  the  boy  has  consumed  a  quantity  of  blood  his  'father' 
and  'mother's  brother'  also  drink  some,  it  being  said  that  the  boy 
believes  that  the  blood  will  kill  him,  until  he  sees  the  older  men 
drinking  it.     During  the  whole  rite  there  is  much  teasing  of  the 

28  Both  Kanakana  and  Mataltji  are  among  the  initiators.    Kanakana  is  a  Mularatara, 
Mataltji  a  Pitjentara. 
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boy,  who  is  asked  whether  he  knows  the  name  of  the  blood,  and 
he  is  held  up  to  derision  because  he  does  not  reply.  After  the 
drinking  of  the  blood  several  of  the  men  loosen  the  ligatures  round 
their  arms  and  allow  the  blood  to  squirt  onto  the  head  of  the 
boy,  who  sits  with  a  shield  resting  upon  his  legs.  When  a  consider- 
able amount  of  blood  has  thus  been  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
novice's  body,  the  latter  is  sprinkled  with  powdered  charcoal  and 
the  blood  on  it  is  allowed  to  dry."  29 

We  have  seen  from  several  aspects  that  in  the  ritual  the  men 
are  trying  to  replace  the  mothers.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  male 
blood  in  this  connection  means  male  milk. 

When  the  Murngin  boy  has  been  circumcised  he  must  undergo 
a  process  of  smoking.  "The  boy  stands  on  the  upper  logs  and  squats 
over  the  fire.  The  dampened  leaves  are  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
produce  a  thick  steam.  This  pours  around  the  boy  and  is  supposed 
to  enter  his  anus  and  go  all  through  his  body  and  come  out  of 
his  mouth.  This  is  to  make  him  a  very  'strong'  man.  It  is  to 
prevent  him  from  being  greedy  and  noticing  the  pangs  of  hunger 
or  thirst.  It  is  to  help  insure  his  having  plenty  of  kangaroo,  fish, 
and  other  animal  or  vegetable  food."  The  ethics  of  the  tribe  are 
an  oral-introject  of  the  old  men.  The  old  men  warm  their  hands 
over  the  fire  and  put  them  to  the  boy's  mouth  while  they  address 
him:  "You  must  not  use  obscene  language.  You  must  never 
tell  a  lie.  You  must  not  commit  adultery,  nor  go  after  women 
who  do  not  belong  to  you.  You  must  always  obey  your  father 
and  respect  your  elders.  You  must  never  betray  the  secrets  you 
have  learned  from  us  to  the  women  or  to  the  boys  who  have  not 
been  circumcised." 

"While  they  are  speaking  they  also  rub  the  navel  of  the  child 
for  this  is  also  supposed  to  make  him  'strong'  and  to  prevent  him 
from  being  greedy."  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  the  maternal  nature  of  the  new  tie  (navel). 

The  boys  are  now  taken  off  the  fire  and  placed  on  the  ground. 
A  man  brings  a  piece  of  paper  bark  on  which  several  pieces  of  food 
have  been  placed;  every  variety  obtainable  in  the  camp  at  the 
time  is  represented  on  the  bark  tray.  The  boy  is  given  a  piece 
of  kangaroo  meat  or  some  other  food  and  an  old  man  says,  "That 
is  not  kangaroo.  You  tell  me  the  name  of  that  which  you  are 
eating.  What  is  it?"  Another  old  man  sits  beside  the  youth 
and  whispers  a  totemic  name  of  the  animal  into  the  ear  of  the  boy. 

29  R.  Piddington,  "Karadjeri  Initiation",  Oceania,  III,  p.  66. 
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The  boy  then  calls  out  this  esoteric  name  as  he  swallows  the  food. 
The  boys  are  then  told  that  if  they  divulge  any  of  this  information 
"something  will  happen  to  their  mothers".1"  Whereas  the  infant 
learned  the  names  of  things  from  his  mother,  the  boy  is  now 
being  initiated  into  an  esoteric  language;  the  world  is  being 
re-created  for  him,  bat  this  time  it  is  a  male  world  in  which  the 
fathers  take  the  place  of  the  mothers  and  the  young  men  are  infants 
once  more.  The  men  carry  the  boys  to  the  initiation  ground  "the 
way  very  small  babies  are  carried".31 

Once  more  we  shall  turn  to  the  sacred  objects  of  these  tribes 
to  see  whether  we  can  learn  any  further  lessons  from  them.  We 
have  already  noted  their  phallic  and  the  narcissistic  significance. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  we  have  not  exhausted  all  the  latent 
contents  they  represent. 

The  Aranda  say  that  a  newborn  child  is  crying  for  his  tjurunga, 
and  in  order  to  pacify  the  infant  the  grandfather  gets  the  tjurunga 
from  the  cave.  As  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  the  tjurunga 
is  called  a  papa,  which  is  really  the  name  of  the  little  stick  the 
children  hold  on  to  when  they  first  stand  erect.32  Of  course  the 
children  are  crying  for  their  mothers,  and  therefore  we  might  sus- 
pect that  the  tjurunga  brought  from  the  cave,  with  the  concentric 
circle  on  its  surface,  represents  the  mother.  The  same  applies  to 
the  little  sticks,  the  first  object  the  children  hold  on  to  after  the 
mother.  A  tjurunga,  however  carefully  encased  in  string  to  prevent 
the  women  from  seeing  it,  is  actually  placed  in  the  cradle.  Mys- 
terious powers  are  supposed  to  emanate  from  it  and  to  further  the 
child's  growth.  When  the  young  man  has  been  circumcised  he 
receives  a  nankara  tjurunga,  the  mysterious  body  of  his  maternal 
totem  ancestor,  which  henceforth  accompanies  and  protects  him 
in  his  wanderings.  When  he  is  already  a  married  man  the  grand- 
father leads  him  to  the  sacred  cave,  shows  him  the  tjurunga  of  his 
totem  ancestor,  and  says,  "This  is  your  body,  nana  (this)  unta  (you) 
iningukua  (the  same).  Do  not  take  it  to  another  place  or  you  will 
feel  pain."  So  long  as  this  tjurunga  is  in  safe  custody  the  personal 
security  of  the  individual  is  not  in  danger.  The  tjurunga  represents 
a  mystical  bond  between  him  and  his  totem  ancestor.  In  his  nightly 
wanderings  the  iningukua  convinces  himself  that  the  tjurunga  is 
safe;  but  if  it  should  have  been  stolen,  lost,  or  shown  to  the  women, 
the  iningukua  gets  angry  and  stabs  his  human  representative  with 

so  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  281-9. 

si  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

32  C.  Strehlow,  Die  Aranda  und  Loritjastdmme,  II,  p.  80. 
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pointing  sticks  so  that  he  will  get  ill  or  die.  When  the  lizard 
totem  ancestor  was"  giving  shape  to  the  shapeless  primeval  human 
beings  he  gave  each  of  them  a  tjurunga  and  called  it  "the  body 
which  was  bound  up  with  it".  When  giving  a  kangaroo  man  a 
tjurunga  he  said,  "This  is  the  body  of  a  kangaroo;  you  are  derived 
from  this  tjurunga." 

Strehlow  summarizes  the  importance  of  the  tjurunga  as  follows. 
"The  tjurunga  is  regarded  as  the  common  body  of  mankind  and 
his  totem  ancestors;  it  connects  the  individual  with  his  personal 
totem  ancestors  and  guarantees  him  the  protection  which  the 
iningukua  bestows,  whilst  the  loss  of  the  tjurunga  entails  the  latter's 
revenge.  .  .  .  The  relation  between  a  man  and  his  tjurunga  is 
expressed  in  the  sentence,  'Nana  unta  mburka  nama.'  ('This  you 
body  are.')  Every  person  has  thus  two  bodies;  a  body  of  flesh  and 
one  of  wood  or  stone."  33 

Fry  describes  the  beliefs  of  the  Pindupi:  "When  a  baby  is  born 
his  or  her  ancestral  place  is  known  and  a  big  tjurunga  is  made,  this 
being  the  case  for  a  boy  or  a  girl.  This  tjurunga  is  kept  in  a  cave. 
When  a  boy  has  been  initiated  he  is  given  a  second  tjurunga.  This 
is  his  mother's  tjurunga.  The  two  are  shown  to  him  and  he  is 
told,  ' Anango  ndgunto  kutara  nuntupa.'  ('Body  thou  two  mine.') 
They  tell  the  girls,  'We  have  your  body  over  there.'  but  the  tjurunga 
are  never  shown  to  them.  If  there  are  many  sons  the  oldest  looks 
after  the  mother's  tjurunga  and  for  each  of  the  boys  they  make 
another  one  for  the  mother's  body."  3i 

From  these  data  it  appears  quite  clearly  that  the  tjurunga  sym- 
bolizes the  mother;  that  by  taking  the  tjurunga  along  on  his 
wanderings  the  native  never  gives  up  the  original  bond  of  dual 
unity  which  ties  the  infant  to  the  mother;  and  that  it  is  in  the 
original  oral  and  dual  unity  phase  of  organization  that  this  whole 
doctrine  of  identifications  is  rooted. 

T.  G.  H.  Strehlow  describes  how  four  wooden  tjurunga  repre- 
senting the  same  mythical  hero  form  one  body  together,  and  how 
two  stone  tjurunga  together  with  these  four  wooden  ones  again 
form  one  body.  "Hence  the  old  man  who  recently  died  in  Alice 
Springs  and  who  was  the  reincarnated  form  of  Ankotarinja  regarded 
the  two  stone  tjurunga  as  his  own  body,  but  he  also  regarded  the 
wooden  tjurunga  as  forming  part  of  this  supernatural  deathless 
body."  35     Closely  connected  with  this  mystic  doctrine  of  identifica- 

33  C.  Strehlow,  Die  Aranda  und  Loritjastammc,  II,  pp.  76,  77,  80,  81. 

34  H.  K.  Fry,  "Body  and  Soul",  Oceania,  III,  p.  251. 

35  T.  G.  H.  Strehlow,  "Ankotarinja,  an  Aranda  Myth",  Oceania,  1933,  IV,  p.  194. 
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tion  is  the  belief  in  spirit  doubles.  In  Central  Australia  these 
mystic  doubles  are  associated  with  the  tjurunga,  the  ancestor,  and 
the  individual  whom  they  protect.  They  grow  with  the  rella 
ndurpa,  or  real  man,  but  they  never  grow  old  and  never  die.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  always  exactly  like  the  real  man  in  his  prime, 
and  they  reside  just  under  the  tjurunga  in  the  sacred  cave.36  A 
similar  belief  is  found  among  the  Bardi  tribe  where,  however, 
the  spirit  double  is  not  associated  with  the  tjurunga  but  with  the 
placenta.  The  placenta  is  interred  at  a  person's  birth,  but  the 
rai  associated  with  it  grows  up  just  as  the  child  does,  and  dies  when 
he  dies.  It  usually  remains  in  the  individual's  own  local  "country" 
(bor)  even  when  he  is  away.  It  may  visit  him  in  a  dream  and  tell 
him  if  there  is  anything  "wrong"  happening  in  his  country.  The 
spirit  doubles  live  on  their  own  arm  blood.37 

The  association  of  the  spirit  double  with  the  placenta  certainly 
argues  in  favor  of  the  maternal  interpretation.  The  dual  unity 
phase  is  also  the  matrix  of  magic;  in  identification  with  the  mother 
dependence  is  denied,  and  the  Ego  replaces  the  mother.  They 
need  no  maternal  milk,  they  have  their  own  arm  blood.  And  they 
always  stay  where  they  were  born,  so  that  the  individual  compelled 
by  reality  to  eternal  wanderings,  in  this  his  supernatural  form  has 
never  left  his  mother. 

We  shall  now  get  a  better  view  of  the  object  we  are  discussing. 
The  following  tjurungas  are  taken  from  my  own  collection,  made 
among  the  Western  Aranda,  Ngatatatara,  Jumu,  Pindupi,  Nam- 
butji,  and  Pitjentara  tribes.  The  numbers  are  the  catalog  numbers 
of  the  Hungarian  Ethnographical  Museum. 

132,113 

A  Jumu  wallaby  kuntanka  of  Maurungu  (Urine  place). 

1,2,3.  Hpintira  concentric  circles  on  the  ground  at  the  nankuru 
held  by  the  wallaby  ancestors  at  Maurungu. 

4,5,6,9,  10,  11.  MinpurUj  ceremonial  ornaments  on  the  body  of  the 
neophytes  at  the  nankuru. 

4.  On  the  back. 

5.  In  the  middle  of  the  body. 

6.  On  the  shoulder. 
9.  On  the  chest. 

36  Roheim,  Primitive  High  Gods,  1934.  (Supplement  to  the  Psychoanalytic  Quar- 
terly, III),  pp.  101-112. 

37  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",   Oceania,   1933,  III,  p.  449. 
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10.  On  the  forehead. 

11.  Above  the  anus. 

7,  8.   Urpma  (cheloid  decoration  on  the  body). 


132,107 

Stone  tjurunga.  Iruanpa,  a  duck  totem  hero  metamorphosed  into 
a  tjurunga.  The  wangara  is  a  white-necked  duck,  and  it  stands  for 
Quaritnama  (Young  girl-sit  down),  a  place  near  Jabalpa  Gorge,  Eastern 
Aranda. 

1.  Footprints. 

2.  Ltjarkna,  large  intestines. 

3.  Itundu,  small  intestines. 

4.  Waninga  (thread-cross). 


132,126 

Tnurungatja  (witchetty  grub)  tjurunga  of  Latirka,  Western  Aranda. 

1.  The  tnurungatja. 

2.  The  place  (tmara). 

3.  Footprint  (imbatja). 

4.  Sitting  ancestors  of  the  witchetty  grub  totem. 
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132,078 

A  tnurungatja  (witchetty  grub)  tjurunga  of  Nguamina  (Palm-Paddock). 

1.  The  witchetty  grub. 

2.  The  same  in  a  chrysalis  stage. 

3.  Grass:    the  food  of  the  witchetty  grub. 

4.  The  tree  where  the  grub  became  a  butterfly. 

5.  The  great  rock  of  Nguamina. 


132,090 

A  stone  tjurunga  of  the  Northern  Aranda.  Ilia  (emu)  tjurunga  of 
Iloara  (Salt  Lake  Marsh  on  the  Burt  Plain).    Obtained  from  Aldinga. 

1.  Ala  ilpintira  (earth  good  womb,  i.e.,  the  womb  decoration  made 
on  the  ground  for  ceremonial  purposes);  also  called  tnata  mara  (womb 
good). 

2.  Ilia  inka  imbatja  (emu  footprints). 

3.  Tnuranga  bushes  (eaten  by  the  emu). 

4.  Ilia  mborka  (emu  body  =  two  emus  seated). 


132,070 

Alknarintja   (eyes-turn-away)    woman    kuntanka    from    Kamburarkna 
(Ngatatara  tribe). 

1,2.  The  body  of  the  women. 

3.  The  vessels  they  used. 

4.  Ipi  (breast). 

5.  The  place  itself,  Kamburarkna. 

6.  Waluwana  (string  decoration  used  by  the  women). 
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132,053 

This  tjurunga  is  the  great  mythical  hero  of  the  opossum  totem  Ndora 
(opossum)  and  the  place  is  Ipmilkna,  Northern  Aranda. 

1.  Karingbanga  (cleaned  place  made  smooth  for  a  camping  ground). 

2.  Opossum  sitting  beside  its  hole. 

3.  Sitting  opossum. 

4.  Intalindja    (decoration  marks  on  the  opossum's  body). 


132,085 

Honey-ant  (jirramba)  tjurunga  of  Arrolbmolbma,  Western  Aranda. 
The  square-shaped  decoration  is  unusual  in  an  Aranda  tjurunga  but 
typical  of  those  of  the  southern  and  western  tribes. 

Cf.  D.  S.  Davidson,  'A  Preliminary  Consideration  of  Aboriginal  Deco- 
rative Art"  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1937, 
IX,  p.  133). 

1 .  The  hole  of  the  honey-ant. 

2.  Honey-ant  ancestors,  sitting  opposite  each  other. 

3.  Footprints  in  the  sand. 
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132,159 

Tjurunga  alknenara  Ungwamina,  cricket  tjurunga  <>\  the  Ungwamina, 
Western  Aranda. 

1.  Tmara  (the  place). 

2.  Yalka  (kind  of  yam;  the  animal's  food). 

3.  Intalindja  (body  marks). 


132,160 

Tjurunga  alkenenara   Ungwamina,   cricket   tjurunga  of  Ungwamina, 
Western  Aranda.  » 

1.  The  tree  on  which  the  crickets  sat. 

2.  The  chrysalis  stage  from  which  they  flew  up  to  the  tree. 

3.  Footprints  in  the  sand. 

4.  Body  decoration  on  the  grub  ancestors. 


7I2/6O 


The  main  reason  for  reproducing  these  tjurunga  is  that  we  see 
how  they  represent  the  body  of  the  individual  ancestor,  the  place 
of  origin,  and  the  path  on  which  he  travelled.  The  body  that  is 
identical  with  environment:  here  we  have  struck  rock  bottom. 
What' the  tjurunga  symbolizes  and  magically  achieves  is  the  unity 
of  the  infant  with  the  mother.  The  tjurunga,  although  it  repre- 
sents the  body  of  an  individual,  also  stands  for  the  environment 
in  which  he  moves.  The  concentric  circle  may  be  the  place,  the 
dots  just  next  to  it  may  be  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the  mythological 
hero.     When  I  first  said  that  in  totemism  we  have  the  bond  that 
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unites  the  individual  and  his  environment 3S  I  gave  a  valid  inter- 
pretation, but  it  should  be  added  that  natural  environment  is  dealt 
with  as  a  mother-symbol.  In  other  words,  the  tjurunga  symbolizes 
dual-unity,  the  unbroken  link  between  child  and  mother  (Oceanic 
feeling).  In  many  tribes  we  have  two  tjurungas,  a  big  one  or  "body 
tjurunga"  (tjurunga  mborka,  kuntanka  anangu),  and  a  smaller  one 
or  bull-roarer,  swung  by  a  string  and  used  in  love  magic.  While 
in  the  first  we  have  the  magic  of  identification  against  separation 
anxiety,  in  the  second  we  have  a  representation  of  the  phallic  magic 
of  the  initiate. 

38  Roheim,  Australian  Totemism,  1925,  p.  36. 
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"The  Murngin  civilization  is  a  simple  Australian  culture  with 
a  small  hunting  and  gathering  population  which  lives  off  the  sea 
and  the  land.  The  natural  environment  which  surrounds  it  and 
drastically  affects  native  behavior  consists  of  two  changes  which 
make  up  the  yearly  cycle;  one  of  these  is  extremely  rainy,  producing 
a  period  of  scarcity,  and  the  other  a  dry  period  when  there  is 
abundance  of  food.  The  technology  can  be  described  briefly  as 
the  adaptive  mechanisms  of  the  general  society  to  these  two  parts 
of  the  cycle  of  nature."  x 

The  Great  Python  or  the  Great  Father  Yurlunggur  is  associated 
with  the  totality  of  the  wet  season.  At  the  rainy  season  the  snake 
comes  out  of  the  streams,  the  lakes,  the  springs,  rivers,  and  wells, 
which  are  the  sacred  totems  of  the  Murngin;  and  as  he  raises 
himself  the  flood  rises  and  the  rain  begins.  He  is  both  in  the 
heavens  (the  thunder  is  his  voice  and  the  lightning  his  tongue; 
the  clouds  copulate  and  they  are  the  snakes),  and  in  the  subterranean 
depths.  When  the  snake  rises  and  swallows  the  women  the  waters 
of  the  earth  cover  the  dry  land  and  the  snake  does  not  fall  until 
the  southeastern  monsoon  blows.  He  falls  and  the  earth  is  dry 
again.  "He  was  looking  for  dry  land  to  put  them  on."  2  The  period 
of  want  when  little  food  is  available  is  over,  for  the  wet  season  has 
"spit  up"  what  it  has  swallowed  in  its  waters.  The  great  primeval 
flood  is  merely  a  dramatic  enlargement  of  what  takes  place  every 
year  when  the  torrential  tropical  rains  flood  the  lands,  cover  the. 
earth,  and  bring  want  where  there  was  plenty.3 

But  the  snake  is  the  Father,  the  Male.  Myth  therefore  identifies 
the  season  of  plenty  with  the  nourishing  mother  and  the  season 
of  scarcity  with  the  aggressive,  copulating  father.  Male  society 
makes  an  inroad  into  the  society  consisting  of  mother  and  child 
in  the  initiation  ritual,  as  in  nature  the  water  swallows  the  nourish- 
ing earth.  This  is  nature  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child 
who  clings  to  the  mother's  nipple  and  wants  the  father  to  go  away. 
But  we  have  also  seen  that  the  snake  is  a  composite  male-female 
being,  a  representative  of  the  primal  scene.  "The  wet  and  dry 
seasons   are   caused   by   the   snakes.      During   the   wet   season   the 

1  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

2  Meaning  the  women  and  children  he  has  swallowed  in  the  myth, 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  385-6. 
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snakes  curl  up  and  have  sexual  intercourse;  the  Great  Father  Snake 
does  the  same.  Then  they  come  out  of  the  water  and  want  to  lay 
their  eggs.  This  brings  on  the  dry  season  so  that  they  can  have 
such  a  place."  4  This  testimony  is  very  characteristic;  the  season 
of  scarcity  comes  because  of  the  primal  scene,  because  the  parents 
copulate,  while  in  the  good  season  they  are  laying  eggs,  i.e.,  caring 
for  the  future  generation. 

In  Central  Australia  the  climatic  conditions  are  similar  insofar 
as  the  great  contrast  between  the  rainy  and  the  dry  season  is  con- 
cerned, but  opposite  in  their  bearing  on  mankind.  The  rainy 
season  means  plenty  and  drought  means  starvation.  When  we 
were  staying  in  Central  Australia  it  was  towards  the  end  of  a  drought 
period  of  many  years.  The  natives  at  the  Mission  were  dying  of 
beri-beri,  and  the  natives  out  in  the  bush  were  dying  of  starvation. 
The  carcasses  of  Mission  cattle  and  horses  were  lying  about  the 
place  in  every  possible  phase  of  disintegration.  Water  was  precious, 
springs  were  few  and  far  between.  In  the  beginning  I  did  not 
quite  understand  what  they  meant  when  talking  of  a  certain  place 
at  which  the  mythical  ancestors  had  arrived.  They  said,  "That 
is  my  place!  A  big  place!"  (Tmara  knarra.)  What  is  a  big  place? 
Presumably  one  in  which  there  are  many  people— as  we  say  "a  big 
city".  But  lo!  we  arrive  at  Ltalaltuma,  a  very  big  place,  a  kind 
of  mythological  capital;  and  not  a  soul  is  visible.  It  is  the  same 
thing  as  with  rivers  in  Central  Australia:  the  map  indicates  a 
river,  your  native  guide  may  tell  you  that  there  is  a  river,  but  you 
see  only  a  straight  row  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  two  sandbanks.  That 
is  the  place  where  the  river  does  flow,  after  the  rainfall.  A  big 
place  is  a  place  that  contains  'water,  where  a  number  of  people 
can  gather  if  the  season  is  favorable. 

The  Karadjeri  and  Yauor  territorities  include  the  dry  inland 
pinclan,  and  a  narrow  coastal  strip  of  beaches,  mud  flats,  and  tidal 
inlets.  There  are  no  fresh  water  streams,  so  that  during  the  dry 
season,  which  is  usually  about  seven  months  or  even  longer  in 
duration,  the  natives  must  rely  on  rock-holes,  springs,  and  soaks 
for  their  drinking  water.  This  means  that  during  that  period, 
or  during  the  wet  season  the  tracks  that  can  be  followed  and  the 
sites  for  camping  and  hunting  are  definitely  limited.  Only  those 
who  have  travelled  in  the  pindan,  or  in  desert  Australia,  can  realize 
how  real  is  this  dependence  on  soaks,  rock-holes,  and  springs.  "So 
real  is  it  that  in  the  Great  Victoria  Desert  east  of  Laverton  the 

4  Ibid.,  p.  384. 
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natives  do  not  use  the  term  ngura,  camp,  but  simply  the  word 
kapi,  water.    Water  means  camp;  its  absence  means  distress."  5 

Writing  of  the  Murngin,  Warner  tells  us:  "The  most  important 
unifying  concept  in  the  whole  of  clan  ideology  is  that  of  the  sacred 
waterhole  in  which  reposes  the  spiritual  unity  of  clan  life.  It  is 
the  fundamental  symbol  of  clan  solidarity.  From  it  come  all  the 
eternal  qualities  and  to  it  those  qualities  return  when  they  have 
been  lived  or  used  by  members  of  the  clan.  Water  in  Murngin 
rhought  is  one  of  the  most  important  symbols  of  spiritual  life.6 
In  the  dry  season  "The  water  recedes,  the  waterholes  become  drier 
and  drier,  and  a  large  number  disappear  entirely,  birds  and  fish 
are  gone,  and  the  many  varieties  of  lilies  and  yams  disappear.  It 
is  then  that  the  native  appreciates  the  value  of  water,  just  as  before 
he  realized  the  harm  it  could  do  him."  7 

We  do  not  know  what  the  external  conditions  were  in  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Australians  first  associated  the  primal 
scene  with  decisive  environmental  factors.  We  see,  at  any  rate, 
that  in  the  same  area  water  spells  life  and  destruction.  The 
ambivalence  of  infantile  traumas  make  them  available  for  alle- 
gorical use  under  varying  or  even  opposite  environmental  condi- 
tions. The  primal  scene  is  not  only  a  source  of  resented  sexual 
tension  but  also  a  source  of  pleasure.  In  a  number  of  Australian 
languages  the  words  for  water,  breast,  milk,  and  woman,  are  the 
same,  or  similar,8  and  the  ritual  deals  with  the  very  realistic  prob- 
lem of  deprivation  suffered  through  thirst  as  if  it  were  the  obsolete 
problem  of  the  infant  deprived  of  the  mother.  Thus  we  find 
in  Central  Australia,  as  quoted  above,  that  the  desired  lightning 
is  represented  by  newly  initiated  medicine  men  dancing  and  jerking 
their  penes  up  and  down,  and  the  w7aters  are  represented  by  a 
swallowing  and  yet  beneficial  serpent.  Yet  the  ambiguity  of  the 
primal  scene  experience  or  the  existence  of  "bad  "  parental  imagines 
manifests  itself  in  the  muruntu  which  swallows  people  who  approach 
pools. 

s  A.  P.  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  p.  261. 

6  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

s  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race,  1886,  I,  pp.  179,  273,  300,  303,  307;  III,  p.  99. 
Pallyan  brings  the  first  woman  out  of  the  water.  R.  Brough  Smyth,  The  Aborigines 
of  Victoria,  1878,  I,  p.  427.  After  the  initiation  ceremony  the  women  gave  the 
neophytes  water  from  any  stream  in  the  tribal  territory.  R.  H.  Mathews,  "Initiation 
Ceremony  of  the  Birdhawal  Tribe",  Queensland  Geogr..Journ.,  Vol.  XXXII-XXXIII, 
1918,  p.  97. 
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The  laws  that  govern  the  use  of  symbols  for  the  purpose  of 
allegory  are  one  of  the  future  tasks  of  psychoanalytic  anthropology. 
Perhaps  my  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  When  I  say  a  symbol  I 
mean  a  symbol  with  an  unconscious  content;  in  this  case,  the  water- 
rainbow-snake  as  representing  the  combined  parent  concept.  By 
allegory  I  mean  something  the  natives  have  no  reason  to  repress, 
such  as  the  snake  representing  rain,  clouds,  water.  The  use  of 
symbols  as  allegories  are  thus  indicators  of  man's  unconscious  in 
relation  to  environment.  The  first  aim  attained  is  therefore  to 
project  an  internal  strain,  but  the  second  function  is  to  minimize 
environmental  dangers  by  equating  them  with  infantile  situations, 
with  dangers  that  were  only  dangers  in  the  past. 

A  patient  who  in  consequence  of  the  political  situation  in  his 
country  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  job,  dreams  that  his  grandfather 
attempts  to  castrate  him,  but  fails.  The  danger  is  represented  as 
unreal,  as  only  the  grandfather  threatening  the  infant.9  If  the 
torrents  that  engulf  the  country  of  the  Murngin  are  only  the  primal 
scene  redivivus  they  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  ritual  abreaction  to 
the  primal  scene.  Projection  may  serve  a  double  aim:  internal 
dangers  are  thrown  out,  ejected,  and  on  another  plane  external 
dangers  are  treated  as  if  they  were  only  endopsychic  dangers. 

Another  way  of  dealing  with  an  object  is  by  introjection.  The 
huge  rainbow  snake  inserts  little  rainbow  snakes  into  the  future 
medicine  man.  While  totemism  proper  is  characterized  by  the 
tendency  to  form  cult-objects,  tjurunga,  materializations  of  various 
or  antagonistic  trends  and  unconscious  contents  which  can  be  shared 
by  society  at  large,  the  idea  of  the  incorporated  object  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  object  loss  is  rather  characteristic 
of  the  individualistic  forms  of  totemism,  and  tends  to  connect 
totemism  through  the  individual  totem  with  the  medicine  man 
and  the  demon  system.  A  word  for  totem  which  is  also  used  for 
magical  power  by  the  Bardi,  is  dzahinga.  It  is  the  spirit  animal 
or  reptile  which  lives  in  the  medicine  man,  warning  him  of  danger. 
The  incorporation  is  evidently  also  connected  with  intrauterine 
and  pregnancy  fantasies— dzalunga  is  also  a  tree  or  stone  of  curative 
power.  A  sick  person  goes  there  in  a  dream  through  a  hole,  travels 
underground,  washes  himself  in  good  water,  and  is  healed.10  At 
the  Bunan  ceremonies  of  Southeast  Australia  where  medicine  men 

o  That  is,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  present-day  situation.     From   the  viewpoint 
of  the  unconscious  the  danger  is  very  real. 

10  Elkin,  "Totemism  in  Northwestern  Australia",  Oceania,  III,  pp.  449-450. 
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are   prominent   in   a   puberty  rite,   certain   figures   of   animals   are 

exhibited   such  as   the  spiny  ant-eater,   or   the    brown   snake;    and 

at  the  same  time  medicine  men  "produce"  quartz  crystals,  etc.,  from 

their  insides.     The  figure  drawn   in  the  sand  and   the  substance 

brought  up  by  the  medicine  man  are  essentially  identical,11   that 

is,  the  incorporated  object  and  the  imago  or  substitute  object  are 

the  same.     Introjection  and  projection  are  alternating  methods  of 

dealing  with  the  same  difficulties. 

Our  survey  of  the  various  aspects  of  totemic  religion  in  a  stone 

age  people  is  now  ended.     The  hero  is  Eros,  the  problem  is  that 

of  human  beings  in  relation  to  their  environment.     We  have  first 

studied  totemic  mythology  as  a  projection  of  the  initiation  rite  into 

the  past.     But  the  initiation  rite  is  essentially  the  attempt  of  the 

old  men  to  castrate  the  young,  enacted  as  a  separation  of  mother 

and  son.     The  originators  of  the  ritual  are  the  dual  heroes.     They 

represent  the  body  and  the  penis,  but,  unconsciously,  the  mother 

and  the  child.     The  same  interaction  of  genital  castration  signifi- 
es o 

cance  and  pre-genital,  separation  meaning,  characterizes  the  rituals 
of  circumcision  and  subincision.  The  transition  period  is  dealt 
with  partly  by  identification  and  partly  by  phallic  genitalization, 
both  of  which  are  basic  elements  in  the  tjurunga  cult  and  ritual. 
The  ambisexual  symbolism  of  the  tjurunga  with  the  concentric 
circle  on  the  penis  symbol,  of  the  ngallunga  with  the  subincision 
hole  on  the  penis,  and  of  duality  as  represented  in  the  symbolism 
of  the  rainbow  and  the  serpent,  all  are  attempts  to  master  the 
trauma  of  separation.  In  totemic  magic  the  destroyed  mother  is 
le-animated  and  in  the  totem  sacrament,  eternal  union  of  child 
and  mother  is  effected. 

Totemism  as  a  social  institution  is  a  defense  organized  against 
(he  separation  anxiety.  As  a  religion  it  represents  the  genitaliza- 
tion of  the  separation  period  and  the  restitution  that  follows  destruc- 
tive trends.  As  an  aid  to  man  in  his  struggle  with  internal  and 
external  difficulties  it  is  a  balancing  apparatus  consistiiig  of  a  series 
of  introjections  and  projections.  Finally,  in  its  mythical  form,  it 
represents  the  wanderings  of  human  beings  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  in  a  web  of  daydreams.  It  represents  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  growing  up,  aided  by  the  illusion  of  an  eternal 
future.  In  the  eternal  ones  of  the  dream  it  is  we  who  deny  decay 
and  aggression  and  object-loss,  and  who  guard  eternal  youth  and 

11  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  Southeast  Australia,  1904,  pp.  522-3.     Cf.  ibid., 
pp.  407,  409,  and  Elkin,  "Studies  in  Australian  Totemism",  Oceania.  IV.  pp.  114.  11S. 
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reunion  with  the  mother.  The  old  and  decrepit  men  of  the  tribe 
become  young  and  glorious  once  more.  Covered  with  birds'  down, 
the  life  symbol,  they  are  identical  with  the  eternally  youthful  ances- 
tors. Mankind  the  eternal  child,  splendide  mendax,  rises  above 
reality.  Man  can  perish,  but  the  Path,  the  Tao,  from  Life  to  Death, 
the  Life  that  was  in  their  ancestors  and  will  be  in  their  descendants, 
remains  forever.  The  path  is  Eros,  the  force  that  delays  disintegra- 
tion; and  hence  the  promise  held  forth  in  the  daydream  and  in 
its  dramatization  is  no  illusion  after  all.  The  tjurunga  which  sym- 
bolizes both  the  male  and  the  female  genital  organ,  the  primal 
scene  and  combined  parent  concept,  the  father  and  the  mother, 
separation  and  reunion,  the  trauma  and  the  reaction  to  the  trauma, 
the  conservative  and  the  progressive  aspects  of  the  libido,  represents 
both  the  path  and  the  goal.  Our  infantilism  makes  us  keenly  alive 
to  all  losses  and  deprivations;  but  the  mechanism  of  condensa- 
tion, our  capacity  to  unify  contrasts  in  fantasy  and  to  transform  our 
dreams  into  sober  truth,  helps  us  to  overcome  our  troubles.  Youth 
wanders  through  life  with  the  ancestors  while  the  "other  body"  stays 
at  his  birthplace  united  with  the  mother,  and  personifies  stability. 
But  even  this  other  body,  the  part  that  resists  change  and  decay, 
bears  the  record  of  stabilized  change  or  the  denial  of  change,  on 
its  surface.  To  mortal  eyes  it  may  appear  as  wandering,  but  really 
it  means  reunion  with  the  mother.  Man  at  this  low  stage  of  culture 
may  be  completely  dependent  on  nature  yet  in  his  myths  he  is  the 
growing  child  and  in  his  dreams  of  eternity  he  creates  his  own 
world.  And  like  the  Savior  God  of  Christendom,  Malpunga  the 
phallic  hero  and  all  the  other  eternal  ones  of  the  dream  have  a 
claim  to  the  proud  sentence, 

eyoj  etjiu  rj  bhbs  Kai  ?}  aXrjdela  kcli  f]  £o>rj    (John   14'   6). 
12  I  am  the  Path,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 
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Addenda 
Historical   Background  of  Altjiraranga  Mitjina   Myths 

R.  and  C.  Berndt  report  what  looks  like  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  historical  hypothesis  of  altjiranga  mitjina  myths.  "One  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  the  religions  sphere  of  the  Ooldea 
people  was  the  existence  of  a  series  of  stone  and  other  objects  includ- 
ing a  desiccated  human  body,  said  to  be  the  metamorphosed  ancestral 
beings  or  their  possessions.  The  use  of  these  and  the  ritual  asso- 
ciated with  them  reveal  a  hitherto  unknown  aspect  of  Western 
Desert  religion  and  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  their  affiliation 
with  the  great  ancestral  beings."  (R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "Field  Work 
in  Western  South  Australia",  Oceania,  1943,  XIV,  p.  32.) 

Stone  or  wooden  objects  representing  ancestral  beings  are  not 
at  all  new  in  Australian  religion,  but  the  existence  of  an  actual 
desiccated  body  is  certainly  something  that  has  never  been  noted 
before. 

This  seems  to  be  decisive.  The  myths  are  historical,  based  on 
the  deeds  of  famous  legislators  in  the  past,  developed  perhaps  from 
the  mortuary  ritual  of  these  personages.  However:  "It  is  believed 
that  the  object  is  not  indigenous  to  the  Desert  region,  as  most  cer- 
tainly desiccation  was  not  at  any  time  practised  there.  Evidence 
tends  to  suggest  that  the  body  came  into  the  Desert  from  a  south- 
easterly direction,  as  Imbo  (a  locality  mentioned  in  the  myth)  is 
located  in  that  sector.  A  form  of  desiccation  was  practised  among 
the  Ngadjuri  of  the  middle  north  of  South  Australia  about  sixty 
years  ago  and  among  the  natives  in  the  Lower  River  Murray." 
{Ibid.,  p.  36.) 

If  we  endorse  the  historical  hypothesis  in  its  undiluted  form  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  the  tribes  which  do  not  practise  desic- 
cation got  the  essence  of  their  whole  mythology  and  culture  from 
those  who  observed  this  ritual.  As  this  is  hardly  possible,  the  other 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  that  the  complex  of  myths  and 
rituals  exists  beforehand  and  then  assimilates  the  cult  of  a  certain 
deceased  individual.  All  this  has  a  significance  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  this  culture  or  of  Australia  in  general  and  I  think  it  contains 
the  clue  to  the  problem  of  how  gods  originate.  (C/.  for  the  pres- 
ent, G.  Roheim,  "Myth  and  Folk-Tale",  American  Imago,  II, 
pp.  266-279.) 
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Further  fragments  of  the  myth  and  of  the  ritual  connected  with 
it  can  be  gleaned  from  the  account  of  the  Ooldea  region,  given  bv 
R.  and  C.  Berndt.  A  number  of  objects  representing  the  Wati 
Kutjara  were  the  most  sacred  and  secret  possessions  of  the  tribes 
of  this  area. 

A.  Metamorphosed  bodies  of  the  Wati  Kutjara 

1.  A  large  dark  green  jadeite  stone,  tapering  at  the  ends  and 
rounded  like  the  ceremonial  boards.  This  is  the  actual  body 
of  Milpali.  the  white  goana,  who  is  one  of  the  two  men. 

2.  A  similar  stone,  the  bodv  of  the  black  goana. 

B.  Tjilbil  board.  A  narrow  object  of  dark  green  jadeite  or  quartz- 
ite.  the  ceremonial  board,  cut  and  made  from  a  tree  belonging  to 
a  child  made  by  the  Wati  Kutjara.  Later  it  was  recovered  bv  the 
child  Wudulu  who  went  up  into  the  sky.  taking  it  with  him  into 
the  Milky  Way. 

C.  Eggs  of  iguana  women;  thirteen  oval-shaped  stones  speckled  with 
red  ochre.  The  women  were  those  who  belonged  to  the  two  men 
collectively,  as  mentioned  in  the  myth. 

Beside  these  we  have  also  two  desiccated  human  bodies,  one  male 
and  one  female.  "These  sacred  objects  and  others  like  them  are 
said  to  be  law.  From  the  West  they  pass  down  and  around  the 
Western  Desert  in  an  anti-clockwise  manner,  along  a  specified  route." 
At  each  native  encampment  they  are  put  in  a  sacred  storehouse, 
built  in  the  centre  of  a  tree  out  in  the  bush.  .  .  .  "Upon  arrival 
at  a  certain  camp  at  which  natives  are  congregated 1  the  objects 
are  taken  into  the  bush  and  stored  in  a  sacred  storehouse.  Four 
types  of  ceremonies  seem  to  be  held  in  connection  with  them:  medi- 
tative, instructive,  associated  with  blood-letting  and  the  increase 
of  natural  species,  and  the  driving." 

The  meditative  ceremony  takes  place  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Arriving  at  the  storehouse  the  camp  elders  remove  the  objects 
and  place  them  on  a  bed  of  branches.  They  meditate  upon  them, 
and  this  brings  them  into  direct  contact  with  the  ancestral  beings 
of  which  the  objects  are  a  metamorphosis.  After  some  time  the 
objects  are  put  away  and  the  elders  return  to  the  main  camp.  The 
second  bringing  forth  of  the  sacred  objects  is  also  held:  but  in  this 

1  That  is:  the  guardians  of  the  objects  are  carrying  them  around  and  other  natives 
are  waiting  for  them. 
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instance  fully  initiated  members  other  than  the  elders  and  visitors, 
may  attend.  The  latter  may  not  touch  the  objects  as  only  the  elders 
are  regarded  as  sacred  enough  to  handle  the  ancestral  beings,  bodies, 
or  possessions.  During  this  ceremony  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
objects  are  instructed  as  to  their  meaning  and  function. 

The  third  ceremony  is  of  the  increase  ritual  type,  i.e.,  the  aim 
is  to  increase  the  supply  of  junga  and  milpali  lizards  (the  Wati 
Kutjara  as  well  as  the  milpali— stone— eggs).  The  mythological  back- 
ground of  the  fourth  ritual  is  this:2  The  Wati  Kutjara  came  into 
the  Kapi  Ngigiran— an  important  religious  centre.  A  little  later 
one  woman,  a  milpali,  also  came  in.  She  belonged  to  the  group 
of  milpali  women  collectively  owned  by  the  Wati  Kutjara.  Then  the 
sons  of  the  lizard  men  and  women  came— they  were  called  milpali, 
ijimbi,  piruda,  and  ngigi—a\l  species  of  lizards.  As  they  came  into 
the  waterhole  they  howled  in  the  ceremonial  manner.  This  howling 
at  intermittent  periods  at  Ngigiran  was  the  giving  of  the  law  (tjukaj 
to  all  desert  people.  They  then  sang  two  songs;  and  upon  conclu- 
sion, the  two  young  men  turned  from  human  beings  into  iguanas. 
Later  the  young  men  and  their  mother  (or  mothers)  continued  along 
a  track  unknown  to  the  informants,  while  the  Wati  Kutjara  passed 
on  from  waterhole  to  waterhole. 

In  the  ceremony  held  today  two  totemic  headmen  go  into  the 
bush  with  some  younger,  fully  initiated  men,  who  are  the  young 
iguana  men,  the  sons  of  the  Wati  Kutjara,  and  obtain  the  stone  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  carefully  wrapped.  Howling  prepares  the  inmates  of 
the  camp  for  the  movement.  The  young  men  return  and  go  with 
the  women  while  the  headmen  go  behind  and  drive  them,  frighten- 
ing them  along  to  another  waterhole.  (R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  Field  Work  in  the  Ooldea  Region,  Western 
South  Australia",  Oceania,  XIV,  1943,  pp.  32-34.) 

On  account  of  the  close  interrelatedness  of  the  area  I  worked 
in  to  the  tribes  known  to  the  Berndt  couple,  this  report  explains 
some  aspects  of  my  data  which  I  have  until  now  not  taken  into 
account.  In  the  accounts  of  the  ritual  the  young  men  are  always 
driven  out  by  the  sound  of  the  bull-roarer  whirled  by  the  old  men, 
to  hunt  wallabies,  kangaroos,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  myths 
the  father-figures,  like  Malpunga,  are  always  driving  the  young  ones 
in  their  wanderings  (own  field  notes).  The  identical  function  of 
the  howling  and  the  bull-roarer  is  interesting,  especially  since  the 
howling  is  supposed  to  be  "the  law".    There  is  an  obvious  analogy 

-  The  authors  give  a  mere  outline  of  the  myth.  The  interpretation  is  therefore 
given  with  more  than  a  pinch  of  salt. 
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to  the  shofar:  we  remember  Reik's  interpretation  of  the  s'hofar 
and  then  Ten  Commandments.  The  sound  of  the  ram's  horn  is 
there  interpreted  as  the  death  wail  of  the  dying  father  in  the  form 
of  a  ram  or  bull.  (C/.  Th.  Reik,  "Probleme  der  Religions- 
psychologie:  Das  Ritual",  Internationale  Psychoanalytische  Biblio- 
thekjV,  1919,  pp.  178-311.) 

In  the  myth  we  are  discussing,  however,  the  Wati  Kutjara  are 
immortal  and  after  the  encounter  with  the  young  iguanas  the  two 
Heroes  wander  separately,  whereas  the  young  ones  wander  with 
their  mothers.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  young  ones  have 
been  victorious  in  the  battle  of  the  Primeval  Horde  and  that  the 
Immortals  have  really  been  killed  in  the  encounter.  The  howling 
as  law  might  therefore  very  well  be  a  death  dirge— and  "the  law" 
the  post-mortem  obedience  of  the  sons  of  the  Primeval  Horde.  (C/. 
S.  Freud,  "Totem  und  Tabu",  Gesammelte  Schriften,  X,  p.  173. 
A.  A.  Brill,  Basic  Writings  of  S.  Freud,  Modern  Library,  1938, 
p.  918.) 

The  second  half  of  the  ritual  is  even  more  significant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  central  hypothesis  of  this  book.  One  of  the 
objects  is  a  stone  shield  made  of  green  jadeite  or  quartzite,  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  stone  shield  made  by  the  Two  Heroes.  The 
rite  is  performed  outside  in  the  bush.  The  "shield"  is  placed  on 
a  bed  of  branches  and  contemplated.  Songs  relevant  to  its  mythical 
making  may  be  sung  over  it.   Arm  blood  is  spurted  over  it. 

A  similar  object  is  the  stone  dish  (wera);  the  metamorphosed  body 
of  the  milpali  woman  who  came  to  Ngigiran  bringing  red  ochre 
during  the  howling  ritual.  "During  the  rite  performed  in  secret  out 
in  the  bush  the  stone  dish  is  carried  around  the  ceremonial  ground. 
The  ceremonial  headman  places  a  head  ring  on  his  own  head. 
This  ring  is  the  same  as  that  worn  today  by  the  women  to  balance 
the  stone  dish  or  any  container  of  water,  and  the  same  as  that  worn 
by  the  milpali  women.  He  walks  slowly  around  while  others  medi- 
tate or  chant.  The  object  is  then  placed  on  the  ground,  and  those 
present  spurt  arm  blood  into  it.  When  it  is  filled,  each  one  sips 
of  the  blood,  and  what  remains  is  rubbed  over  their  bodies.  This 
is  partaken  of  sacramentally."  A  bond  is  established  between  the 
participants  as  well  as  between  the  ancestress  and  the  Two  Heroes. 
By  drinking  the  blood  the  drinker  becomes  one  of  the  ancestral 
beings.  (R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "Field  Work  in  Western  South  Aus- 
tralia", Oceania,  1943,  XIV,  pp.  35,  36.) 

Another  dish,  this  time  a  wooden  one,  represents  an  opossum 
ancestress.     Some    informants   declare   that    the    "opossum   law"    is 
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more  powerful  than  the  iguana.  The  origin  myth  is  as  Eollows:  The 
Opossum  Woman  was  sent  by  her  betrothed,  the  Small  White  Night 
Owl,  to  be  cut  or  made  into  a  woman  by  the  Two  Heroes.  Later 
the  White  Owl  wanted  a  magical  shell  from  the  Two  Heroes  who 
were  medicine  men.  He  sent  his  wife  in  order  that  she  might 
obtain  a  magical  shell  but  she  went  to  the  west  and  turned  into 
an  opossum.  The  Owl  was  annoyed  and  followed  her.  Reaching 
the  tree  she  was  in,  he  set  fire  to  it  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
come  out,  but  she  did  not.  The  tree  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  she  turned  into  a  large  wooden  dish.  The  Owl  began  to  wail 
(this  is  the  wailing  that  precedes  and  terminates  the  ritual  today) 
and  upon  hearing  it  the  Two  Heroes  did  likewise. 

The  corresponding  ritual  is  this:  the  Two  Heroes  dig  a  rec- 
tangular pit  and  place  the  wooden  dish,  the  rectangular  body  of 
the  opossum  woman,  alongside  it.  They  then  cut  their  arms  and 
spurt  blood  into  the  hole.  The  blood  in  the  hole  is  mixed  with 
sand.  They  touch  each  other  on  the  shoulder  in  a  ritual  manner, 
i.e.,  they  embrace.  Then  in  a  ritual  posture  Junga  lies  in  the  pit. 
Tjimbi  then  rubs  the  blood  and  sand  over  the  hair  of  his  com- 
panion's head.  Then  Tjimbi  lies  in  the  pit  and  Junga  rubs  the 
blood  into  the  former's  hair.  They  then  go  west,  taking  the  new 
law.    {Ibid.,  p.  39.) 

R.  and  C.  Berndt  give  the  following  explanation:  "After  the  death 
of  the  opossum  woman  they  wish  to  die,  the  pit  symbolizing  the 
grave.  They  are  buried,  and  by  rubbing  the  blood  into  the  hair 
they  enter  a  new  life."  (Loc.  cit.) 

The  rite  as  now  performed  is  observed  as  follows:  A  hole  is  dug 
and  the  wooden  dish  is  placed  alongside  it.  Two  totemic  headmen, 
representing  the  Two  Heroes,  sit  on  each  side  of  the  hole  and  cut 
their  arms,  spurting  the  blood  into  the  hole.  Others  present  come 
one  by  one  and  sit  in  groups  on  the  narrower  sides.  They  then 
get  up  and  face  the  hole.  They  touch  the  shoulders  of  the  Two 
Heroes  (the  two  headmen)  who,  taking  the  blood  and  sand  from 
the  pit,  feed  or  give  a  little  to  each  man.  Thus  the  actual  blood 
of  the  ancestors  is  drunk  at  a  communion.   (Loc.  cit.) 

There  are  two  features  of  the  rite  which  clearly  indicate  the 
identification  of  the  Two  Heroes  with  women.  When  the  opossum 
woman  is  dead  the  Two  Heroes  lie  in  a  grave.  But  even  more 
obvious  is  the  circular  headdress,  the  tali,  on  the  head  of  the 
dual  heroes. 

These  dual  heroes  supply  the  others  with  blood,  thus  confirming 
the  central  hypothesis  of  our  whole  theory.  Their  duality  is  derived 
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from  the  dual  union  of  mother  and  son.  Identification,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  all  these  rites,  is  derived  from  this  dual  union.  And 
finally,  die  communion  of  blood  is  the  communion  of  milk,  the 
substance  that  unites  mother  and  child. 

The  original  frustration  is  the  separation  of  mother  and  child. 
They  are  reunited:  (a)  in  the  communion;  (b)  in  fantasy  (the  medi- 
tation as  identification— "the  renewal  of  the  memory  of  the  ances- 
tors": Arandai:    (c)  on  a  genital  level,  in  coitus. 

Although  the  autiiors  protest  against  the  interpretation  of  the 
dishes  in  the  ritual  as  vaginal  symbols.,  yet  this  obviously  follows 
from  the  mvth.  The  opossum  dish  is  a  woman  who  was  "'cut"  by 
the  Two  Heroes.  Cutting  is  the  opening  of  the  vulva  with  a  stone 
knife  followed  by  intercourse.  The  flowing  blood  therefore  must 
be  semen. 

Ceremonial  boards  occur  in  these  rites.  All  the  authors  tell  us 
about  them  is  that  they  were  stolen  by  a  child  (Wudulu)  and  are 
visible  in  the  Milky  Way.  One  of  these  boards  has  a  complete 
conventionalization  of  the  human  figure  and  the  markings  repre- 
sent those  on  the  bodies  of  the  two  Iguana  Men.     (Op.  cit.,  p.  42) 

I  have  published  a  Pitjentara  myth  in  which  a  boy  appears  in 
the  Milky  Way  stuck  together  with  his  mother.  The  image  of 
the  Two  Heroes  and  of  the  bov  with  the  mother  is  the  same  if  we 
regard  the  concept  of  the  double  as  derived  from  the  dual  unity 
situation. 

The  following  fragment  of  a  myth  was  known  only  to  the  women 
of  Ooldea:  its  importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  link 
between  the  Wati  Kutjara  myth  and  others  in  which  the  phallic 
significance  is  more  obvious. 

"Two  men  ;the  young  boy'  looks  along,  a  middle-aged  man.  The 
lightning  shows  that  his  penis  is  getting  big.  That  one  looks  along, 
that  one  has  never  been  cut  but  has  kept  himself  a  young  boy.  At 
another  camp  that  boy  dies.  They  cry,  making  thunder.  They 
cover  him  over,  making  a  heap.  To  a  rockhole  crying  for  his  son, 
that  boy,  to  a  rockhole  a  long  way  off  he  goes,  to  another  camp." 
It  seems  that  the  lightning  has  shown  the  boy  that  his  penis  is 
growing  bigger,  and  he  thinks  it  is  time  to  hold  an  initiation  ritual. 

The  informants  also  said  that  the  first  man  was  Junga  and  the 
other  Tjimbi,  and  that  these  are  the  totemic  names  of  the  Wati 
Kutjara.   They  were  said  to  ''eat  dead  ones".    (Ibid.,  p.  244.) 

The  link  between  the  growing  of  the  penis  and  the  lightning 
is  much  closer  than  the  text  shows.  In  many  unpublished  texts  I 
have  found  that  lightning  is  regarded  as  a  penis.  The  Luritja  groups 
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call  the  bull-roarer  as  used  in  love  magic  and  equated  with  the 
lightning,  "kalinka" ,  i.e.,  "from  the  penis".  The  Aranda  word  for 
lightning  is  "kwatja  para" ,  i.e.,  "water  penis".  I  have  quoted  above 
u  Pindupi  myth  in  which  the  medicine  men,  after  having  been 
swallowed  by  the  water  serpent  and  vomited  by  it.  i.e..  re-born,  make 
lightning  by  swaying  their  penes  up  and  down.  The  meaning  of 
the  myth  therefore  seems  to  be  that  the  son  sees  his  growing  penis 
(the  lightning)  and  is  therefore  killed  by  the  father  (equivalent 
of  initiation).  The  thunder  is  the  father  crying  for  the  son  he 
has  killed.3 

In  this  variant  the  Two  Heroes  myth  gets  connected  with  the 
Father-Son  complex,  or  the  Xjirana  and  Julana  myth. 

3  Thunder  is  the  voice  of  Daramulun.  A.  W.  Hovdtt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  South 
East  Australia,  1904,  p.  431.  R.  Pettazoni,  "Mythologie  Australienne  du  Rhombe", 
Revue  de  L'Histoire  des  Religions,  LXV,  1912. 
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The  Myth  of  the  Darana-ulu 

The  South  Australian  Museum  has  received  (Reg.  No.  A3 1127) 
a  large  parcel  of  painting  sticks,  two  large  oval  balls  made  by  succes- 
sive layers  of  ochre  and  grease,  enclosing  a  core,  and  two  pieces  of 
woven  string  wrapper,  the  whole  packed  in  a  heap  of  ochre  and 
grease-stained  emu  feathers.  The  two  oval  balls  are  the  hearts  of 
the  Dara-ulu. 

A  great  number  of  witchetty  grubs  appeared  on  the  ground  after 
a  heavy  rain.  Darana  gathered  them  by  singing,  he  dried  them 
and  put  them  into  string  bags  which  he  hung  on  a  tree.  His  two 
sons  threw  their  boomerangs  at  the  bags,  and  one  of  the  boomerangs 
made  a  rent  in  the  bag.  Dust  poured  out  and  a  cloud  darkened 
the  sun  causing  a  terrible  drought.  Darana  went  to  one  of  his 
friends  for  a  feast  on  grain  seed.  He  was  followed  by  all  the  starving 
people  who  were  cripples  and  so  weak  that  they  crawled  along  on 
their  elbows. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  other  ancestors  strangled  the  mischievous 
Dara-ulu.  They  were  brought  to  life  again  magically  by  Darana. 
They  were  again  strangled  and  this  time  he  rolled  their  bodies  up 
to  form  the  two  egg-shaped  "hearts",  i.e.,  the  two  oval  balls.  To 
this  day  the  natives  believe  that  the  Dara-ulu  objects  bring  rain  and 
the  two  stones  were  freshly  smeared  with  fat  at  every  rain  making 
ceremony. 

The  power  to  make  lightning  was  also  derived  from  the  Darana 
cult.  (T.  Vogelsang,  "Ceremonial  Objects  of  the  Dieri  Tribe, 
Cooper  Creek,  South  Australia,  "Records  of  the  South  Australian 
Museum,  Vol.  VII,  1942,  pp.  149,  150.) 
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Myth  of  Njirana  and  Julana 

From  the  preliminary  account  published  by  R.  and  C.  Berndt 
we  get  the  following  data: 

Njirana  is  said  to  be  the  "father"  and  Julana  the  "son";  but 
further  information  confirms  that  Njirana  is  the  ancestral  being 
and  Julana  his  penis  (ngambu).  In  the  early  part  of  their  wan- 
derings the  penis  is  separated  from  Njirana  and  assumes  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  It  travels  underneath  the  sand  and  is  always 
chasing  women;  at  other  times  it  assumes  human  proportions  and 
frightens  the  Minmara  group  of  women  by  throwing  a  bull-roarer. 
One  incident  that  is  told  concerns  a  Mingari  woman  who  travels 
from  the  west  with  a  pack  of  dogs  whom  she  keeps  at  bay.  Mean- 
while, from  another  direction,  Njirana  has  come  to  the  waterhole 
at  Anmangu  (Musgrave  Ranges)  and  he  settles  down  to  sleep.  He 
is  thinking  about  women.  After  a  while  he  hears  the  sound  of  the 
Mingari  woman  urinating  at  the  waterhole.  Immediately  his  penis 
(which  is  Julana)  becomes  erect,  and  entering  the  sand,  it  travels 
towards  the  waterhole.  Arriving  there,  it  enters  the  squatting  Min- 
gari as  she  finishes  urinating.  But  they  are  disturbed  by  the  pack 
of  dogs  who  bite  the  penis,  which  retracts  to  Anmangu.  Mingari 
stands  up  and  sings,  "Njirana  penis,  4  dogs  bite  it,  dogs  go  on."  The 
dogs  chase  it,  biting  it  again  and  again  while  Mingari  follows.  They 
all  "finish  up"  at  Anmangu  and  are  metamorphosed  into  stone 
boulders.  In  another  version  Njirana  meets  the  dogs  at  Anmangu, 
kills  the  bad  ones,  and  keeps  the  best— these  are  the  ancestors  of 
the  present-day  dogs.  He  then  obtains  Mingari  with  whom  he  lives 
for  some  time  as  a  husband.  (R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary 
Report  of  Field  Work  in  the  Ooldea  Region,  Western  South  Aus- 
tralia", Oceania,  XIV,  1943,  p.  43.) 

This  links  the  myth  quite  closely  to  myth  5  of  our  collection.  We 
have  (a)  the  urinating  woman:  called  a  demon  woman  in  my  Nam- 
butji  text,  translated  as  mingalpindii  in  Pitjentara;  here,  Mingari;  (b) 
the  penis  as  an  independent  being;  (c)  the  castration  motive  (toma- 
hawk, dogs).  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  published  a  Pitjentara 
myth  that  is  also  quite  obviously  connected  with  this  narrative.  In 
that  myth,  a  kangaroo  man  first  performs  the  ceremony  of  kunkanfi 
(making  into  women)  on  a  group  of  mouse-women.    He  opens  each 

4  The  authors  say  that  kalu  or  ngambu.  are  the  same  word.  According  to  my 
Pitjentara  informants,  ngambu  means  testicles,  kalu  means  penis. 
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with  a  stone  knife  and  then  has  intercourse  with  them.  He  becomes 
a  real  kangaroo  and  the  women  become  dogs  who  chase  him— for 
he  spoiled  some  of  them  by  cutting  them  crooked.  Whenever  one 
of  them  caught  him  they  bit  him,  and  thus  they  kept  chasing  him 
until  they  got  to  Ampijangu  (cf.  Anmangu?).  He  tried  to  drive 
them  back  there  but  could  not.  Then  he  went  to  Malu-katu  (kan- 
garoo father),  to  the  north  of  Ngalipi-tara,  the  dog  women  chasing 
him  along.  Now  there  were  some  women  whom  he  had  not  cut 
and  who  were  not  transformed  into  dogs;  with  these  women  he 
covered  his  whole  body,  and  then  he  was  turned  to  stone,  with 
the  women  clinging  to  his  body.  (G.  Roheim,  "Women  and  Their 
Life  in  Central  Australia",  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute,  LXIII,  1933,  pp.  236-7.) 

Among  the  folk-tales  related  by  Tjintje-wara  (Matuntara  group) 
we  have  one  in  which  a  man's  penis  has  teeth  and  travels  under- 
ground to  catch  rats.  Finally  the  snakes  bite  it  off  and  kill  him. 
The  "dogs  in  the  woman's  pouch"  is  the  castrating  vagina.  Whereas 
in  the  Wati-Kutjara  group  of  stories  the  Father  Figure  is  the  one 
who  chases  the  women,  here  the  Phallos  becomes  the  Son,  without, 
however,  losing  the  dual  unity  tie  with  the  father. 

In  the  ritual,  we  have  a  wallaby  performance  that  seems  to  be 
a  version  of  the  rite  I  have  described  as  "tower".  (G.  Roheim, 
Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  pp.  106-7.)  "Then  from  the  opposite  end 
a  wallaby  (i.e.,  a  man  representing  a  wallaby)  goes  forward,  and 
turning  around,  comes  in  front  of  the  other  wallaby  who  was  behind 
him,  and  passes  through  his  and  the  others'  legs,  down  through  the 
line  until  he  reaches  Dalbalba  (one  of  the  wallaby  ancestors,  i.e., 
of  the  impersonators  of  the  ancestor),  then  goes  under  his  legs,  and 
squats,  facing  the  chanters.  Another  wallaby  follows  through  the 
line  to  the  front  before  the  foremost  wallaby,  and  kneeling,  puts 
his  head  under  the  buttocks  of  the  latter,  lifting  him  to  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  another  comes  down  the  line  and  arranges  himself  on 
the  two;  and  so  on,  until  the  six  wallabies  are  arranged  one  upon 
the  other.  Then  the  seventh,  Dalbalga,  climbs  to  the  top  into  his 
position."    (R.  and  C.  Berndt,  op.  cit.,  p.  45.) 

In  the  parallel. rite  which  I  describe,  the  "father  of  the  kangaroos" 
who  drives  the  others  and  jumps  on  top  of  them  at  the  end,  drives 
them  with  a  broom  that  is  really  a  symbolic  penis.  (Riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  p.  110.) 

The  next  figure  in  the  rite  described  by  Berndt  is  this:  "One 
man  who  is  Njirana  again  appears.    He  carries  the  laralara  (cere- 
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monial  pole)  which  in  one  of  the  songs  is  described  as  'erect  like 
a  penis',  holding  it  from  the  back  and  slowly  coming  forward. 
Then  with  knees  bent  and  still  holding  the  symbol  he  dances  a 
shuffling  step,  his  feet  making  deep  depressions  in  the  sand.  On 
reaching  the  dancers  he  turns  abruptly,  and  dancing  to  the  back  of 
the  ground,  disappears  in  the  bush."  (Op.  cit.,  p.  45)  This  is 
probably  analogous  to  the  rite  I  describe  above,  in  connection  with 
myth  9  (Pleiades  myth  of- the  Pitjentara). 

Berndt  also  gives  us  the  ritual  equivalent  of  the  part  of  the 
myth  in  which  the  dogs  bite  the  penis  of  Njirana:  "The  chanting 
of  some  of  the  Mingari  (woman)  and  dog  cycle  of  songs  begins,  and 
all  present  bow  their  heads  so  they  do  not  see  the  ceremonial  ground. 
One  man  represents  the  Old  Man  Dog.  He  is  marked  with  black 
and  yellow  ochres  and  lies  full  length  in  the  middle  of  the  ground 
supporting  himself  with  his  elbow.  At  the  back  of  him  a  large 
ceremonial  pole  is  stuck  into  the  sand  while  other  dog  men  lying 
down  encircle  him.  When  they  are  ready  the  chanters  and  novices 
look  up.  The  dog  men  slowly  raise  themselves  from  their  reclining 
postures  and  squat  in  a  dog-like  attitude  around  the  Old  Man  Dog." 

"Explanation:  The  Mingari  woman  is  not  represented.  She 
is  having  coitus  with  Julana,  the  penis  of  Njirana.  The  dog  men, 
led  by  the  Old  Man  Dog,  are  disturbed  and  follow  the  retracting 
penis,  which  they  bite.  Then  one  of  the  dogs  from  the  pack  comes 
forward  and  grabs  the  Old  Man  Dog  from  the  front.  This  termi- 
nates the  ceremony  and  the  performers  retire  to  the  bush.  Then 
one  dog  from  the  pack  comes  forward  and  grabs  the  Old  Man  Dog 
from  the  front.  This  symbolizes  a  dog  biting  the  penis  of  Njirana 
as  it  chases  it."    (Op.  cit.,  p.  46.) 

In  the  kangaroo  fertility  rite  connected  with  myth  1  (The  Myth 
of  the  Two  Wilun  Tanu)  we  have  exactly  the  same  reclining  and 
on-all-fours  positions,  culminating  in  the  "tower"  figure.  The  rite 
representing  the  place  Malu-piti  (Kangaroo-hole)  was  performed 
for  us  in  July,  1929.  This  very  important  ritual  shows  the  Primal 
Horde  significance  of  the  rite  and  myth.  The  mythological  Father 
and  Penis  person,  the  one  who  is  having  intercourse  with  the  woman, 
is  also  the  Old  Man  Dog,  attacked  by  the  other  dogs.  Moreover 
it  proves  what  I  have  assumed  above,  that  the  original  mythological 
element  is  the  kangaroo  mythology.  The  phallic  figure  of  the  dual 
heroes  is  identified  with  the  Old  Dog  Man.  However,  in  the  myth 
I  quoted  above  the  one  attacked  by  the  dogs  is  a  kangaroo. 

In  the  rituals  I  witnessed  in  Central  Australia  one  of  the  con- 
ventional forms  was  the  Kangaroo  Man  with  dog  combination.    I 
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should  now  interpret  these  scenes  as  the  castration  complex  repre- 
sented on  a  playful  level.  Some  of  the  actors  are  a  combination 
of  kangaroo  and  dog.  (Cf.  Roheim,  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
pp.  106-7.) 

Other  versions  of  the  Njirana  myth  have  been  recorded.  "One 
of  the  men's  sacred  stories  tells  of  a  group  of  women  called  Minmara 
(The  Seven  Sisters,  an  obvious  reference  to  the  Pleiades.  Cf.  above 
the  Pleiades  myth).  At  that  time  there  were  no  other  men  so  the 
women  first  cut  him  with  the  stone  knife  which  they  always  carried 
and  which  had  previously  been  used  for  their  own  initiation.  When 
cut,  Njirana  took  to  wife  first  the  youngest  of  these  women,  called 
Minmara,  and  then  all  the  others  in  turn.  The  women  became 
frightened  of  him  and  flew  away  one  night.  He  followed  them  along 
the  gabi  (waterhole)  route,  and  each  waterhole  would  see  them 
camping  together.  He  would  wait  until  one  girl  was  alone  and 
then  have  coitus  with  her,  or  would  try  some  trick  to  catch  the 
woman  by  herself."  In  a  version  of  the  story  given  by  the  women 
the  word  Njirana  is  interpreted  as  meaning  "four  men".  In  another 
female  version,  it  is  thought  that  Njirana  means  "wants  vulva".  (R. 
and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  of  Field  Work  in  the  Ooldea 
Region",  Oceania,  XIV,  pp.  242-3.) 

This  myth  is  one  of  those,  frequent  in  Australia,  that  might  be 
labelled  "woman  was  first"— i.e.,  the  mother  precedes  the  son.  Inci- 
dentally, this  version  coincides  with  many  clinical  findings  in  which 
castration  is  attributed  to  the  vagina,  not  to  the  father.  Freud's 
explanation  is  that  the  little  boy  regards  the  little  girl  as  a  castrated 
male,  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  he  fears  the  same  fate  for  himself. 
But  there  is  also  another  explanation,  namely,  that  castration 
anxiety  is  the  successor  to  separation  anxiety  (Freud);  i.e.,  separa- 
tion from  the  mother. 

However,  the  moment  the  separation  (i.e.,  circumcision)  has  taken 
place  Njirana  begins  having  intercourse  with  the  women;  and 
Ferenczi  has  pointed  out  that  in  coitus  the  male  has  the  fantasy  of 
returning  into  the  womb,  i.e.,  of  re-creating  the  dual  unity.  (Cf. 
S.  Ferenczi,  "Male  and  Female",  The  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  V, 
1936,  pp.  249-260.) 

Phallic  Interpretation  of  the  Lizard 

"The  women  possess  an  interesting  sacred  object  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  them  from  ancestral  times.  This  is  called 
tjukubi  sanba  or  tjukubi  janbara  and  is  black,  of  unknown  com- 
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position,  shaped  like  a  double  pointed  fishhook  sharply  pointed  at 
each  end;  it  was  said  by  a  male  informant  to  be  a  snake  or  possibly 
a  penis.  During  the  ceremony  associated  with  it,  it  is  placed  on 
a  bed  of  bushes,  just  as  the  men's  sacred  objects  are  placed,  and 
is  meditated  upon  and  sung  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  possibly 
associated  with  the  black  Goana  (black  lizard)  because  of  its  refer- 
ence to  these  ancestral  beings  in  the  songs  sung.  It  is  ritually  shown 
to  the  newly-initiated  girls  and  visiting  strangers  and  also  used 
in  love  magic.  Following  are  two  of  the  songs  associated  with  it: 
(1)  The  fire  runs  along  the  back  of  the  Black  Goana  janbara,  (2) 
Black  Goana,  many  trees."  (R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "Field  Work  in 
Western  South  Australia",  Oceania,  1943,  XIV,  p.  352.) 

The  Circle  and  the  Hole 

Singing  over  a  hole:  the  man  who  is  to  perform  this  rite  goes 
out  secretly  into  the  bush  where,  in  a  clear  space,  he  digs  a  hole 
that  symbolizes  the  vulva.    Sitting  over  it,  he  sings, 

"Labia  vulva,  labia  vulva,  labia  vulva." 

(R.  and  C.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  Field  Work  in  the 
Ooldea  Region",  Oceania,  XIV,  1943,  p.  140.) 

Another  myth  in  which  the  symbolism  of  cave  =  vagina  is 
expressed  in  unsurpassed  clarity,  is  found  in  the  same  area.  A  man 
goes  and  sees  a  woman  lying  in  a  stone  cave.  But  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  is  too  narrow  and  he  cannot  make  her  (i.e.,  enter).  He 
eats  red  kangaroo  meat,  the  sun  goes  down,  and  he  hears  the  willy 
wagtail  chattering.  Later  the  sun  rises  and  the  hole  (i.e.,  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  and  the  vagina)  gets  bigger.  He  can  now 
enter  and  he  is  happy.  They  both  turn  into  red  kangaroos.  (Ibid., 
p.  246.)  The  eating  of  red  kangaroo  flesh  and  the  subsequent  sexual 
union  with  the  red  kangaroo  woman  is  significant.  (Cf.  Roheim, 
Australian  Totemism,  1925,  p.  97.) 

Fire  in  Initiation  Rites 

If  fire  in  the  initiation  ritual  really  means  the  fire  that  is  made 
to  smoke  the  new-born  baby,  the  following  account  of  the  medicine 
man's  initiation  is  self-explanatory. 

The  candidate  for  initiation  is  given  to  the  wonambi  (water 
snake),  who  swallows  him.  After  he  has  spent  an  indefinite  period 
of  seclusion  in  the  serpent's  stomach,  the  old  medicine  men  offer 
the  serpent  some  kangaroo-rat  meat,  whereupon  the  serpent  vomits 
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the  postulant  into  the  air.  The  candidate  is  now  an  infant.  A  large 
fire  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  ceremonial  ground  and  the  infant 
placed  before  it.  A  circle  of  fires  is  arranged  around  him.  Wood 
is  piled  on  the  fires,  which  act  as  an  incubator.  As  the  heat  intensi- 
fies the  infant  grows  visibly,  until  at  last  he  attains  the  size  of  a 
grown  man.  He  proclaims  to  the  audience  of  medicine  men,  "I 
know  wonambi  because  I  have  been  inside  his  stomach."  (R.  and  C. 
Berndt,  "Field  Work  in  Western  South  Australia",  Oceania,  XIV, 
1943,  pp.  59,  60.  Cf.  also  on  the  maternal  significance  of  the  serpent 
in  the  chapter,  "The  Rainbow  Serpent".) 

The  Rainbow  Serpent 

In  connection  with  our  explanation  of  the  dual  hero  myth  as 
representing  really  Son  and  Mother,  subsequently  Body  and  Penis, 
or  Father  and  Son;  and  also  considering  the  ambisexual  symbolism 
of  the  rainbow  serpent,  the  following  incantation  is  significant: 

A  woman  may  not  want  her  husband  or  lover  for  certain  reasons. 
When  he  is  coming  to  her  she  sings  softly, 

"Rainbow,  good  one,  pull  back,  pull  back," 

and  this  will  make  the  man's  penis  retract  and  his  desire  cease. 
The  rainbow  is  the  penis  of  Njirana  and  Julana,  or  just  that  of 
Njirana.  (R.  and  G.  Berndt,  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  Field  Work 
in  the  Ooldea  Region",  Oceania,  XIV,  p.  149.) 

The  following  myth  shows  the  concept  of  the  ambisexual  rainbow 
serpent  as  representing  the  primal  scene.  "According  to  the  Garad- 
jari  Walong  the  wife  of  the  rainbow  occupies  the  lower,  concave 
part  of  the  rainbow,  while  Walong,  the  husband,  lies  upon  her  with 
his  face  upward,  forming  the  upper,  convex,  side  of  it.  In  this  way 
they  get  a  child  'in  a  different  manner  from  men'.  The  Garadjari 
call  the  supernatural  being  of  the  rainbow  'Gadjara  Bolang',  the 
Double  Snake,  on  account  of  this  duality."  (E.  Worms,  "Aboriginal 
Place  Names  in  Kimberley,  Western  Australia",  Oceania,  XIV,  1943, 
P-  293-) 

Phallic  Interpretation  of  the  Snake 

"The  women  have  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies  of  love  magic. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Carpet  Snake  Ceremony;  the 
informants  gave  as  reason  that  this  snake  is  big,  like  an  erect  penis." 
(R.  and  C.  Berndt,  Field  Work  in  Western  South  Australia", 
Oceania,  1943,  XIV,  p.  353.) 
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Dual  unity  and  separation,  177 
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mal, 139 
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Hallucinatory  wish-fulfillment,   133 
Hand  in  rock  paintings,  130,  131 
Hearts  of  mythical  heroes,  258 
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Historical  explanation  of  myths,  250 
Hole  and  blood,  125 
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Hunger  in  Darana  myth,  51,  52 
Hunger  and  thirst  in  dual  hero  myth,  66 
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Iguana  and  embryonic  beings,  60 
Iguana  and  ngallunga,  32,  33 
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Ilpindja,   167 
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Image  and  teleological  function,  135 
Imagines  maiorum,  101 
Imberombera  and  Wuraka,  88 
"In  the  brook".,  163,  165,  166 
Incest  myth,  95 
Incest   of   son   and   mother   in    Murngin 

myth,  208,  209 
Incorporated  objects  and  medicine  man, 

248 
Increase  rites  and  retouching  the  wond- 

jina,  133 
Indestructible  objects  and  reassurance,  147 
Infant  and  chimpanzee,  134 
Infant  and  mother,  243 
Infant  at  mother's  breast,  origin  of  totem 

sacrament,  226 
Infant  and  penis,  216 
Initiation  of  men,   derived   from   that  of 
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Initiation  mound  and  penis,  50,  51 
Initiation  and  primal  scene,  160,  161 
Initiation  and  rebirth,   117 
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Kangaroo  and  Euro  tjurunga,  40 
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from,  162 
Killing  and  blood  drinking,  232 
Killing  and  eating  the  old  men,  233 
Killing  and  sexual  act,  159 
Klein,  Melanie,  quoted,  224 
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Kneeling,  155 

Kulaia    (mythical  serpent),   183 
Kulturkreis,  theory  of,  I 
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Menstrual  blood  in  ritual,  '171 
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against,  176 

Menstruation  anxiety  in  reverse,  170,  171 

Menstruation  and  rainbow  serpent,  196 

Menstruation  in  ritual  song,  167,  168 

Mental  image,  135 

Micturation  attributed  to  dual  heroes,  56 
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rial, 60 

Milk  and  blood,  233 

Milky  Way,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  56,  57,  65, 
66,  78,  256 

Milky  Way,  flight  to,  193 

Milky  Way  and  ambisexual  being,  193 
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Mother's  altjira,  70 

Mother's  brother  and  foreskin,  68 

Mother  and  child,  65,  66 

Mother  and  dual  unity,  tjurunga,  237, 
238 

Mother  and  environment,  218 

Mother  and  foreskin,  68 

Mother's  menstrual  blood  and  the  dual 
heroes,  58 

Mother's  milk,  111 
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Mother's  milk  and  the  dual  heroes,  58 

Mother  and  season  of  plenty,  245 

Mother  of  the  witchetty  grubs,  38 

Moon  man  and  Pleiades  women,  42 

Mouse  men,  myth  of,  2 

Murngin  equivalent  of  nankuru,  113,  114 

Myth  of  the  two  hawks,  64 

Mythe  de  passage,.  16 

Mythical  mothers,  222 

Mythical  serpent  and  falling  star,  183 

Mythical  serpent  and  medicine  men,  ini- 
tiation of,  184,  185 

Mythical  serpent  and  running  water,  183 

Mythical  serpent  and  thunder,  183,  184, 
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neophytes,  124 
Nankuru  ritual  described,  108-109 
Narcissistic  aspect  of  ritual,  97 
Neurotics  and  unification,  137 
Ngallunga  and  Creek,  33 
Ngallunga  in  myth,  20 
Ngallunga  in  mythical  text,  24 
Ngallunga  rite  described,  163 
Ngallunga  rite  and  blood  letting,  164 
Ngallunga  ritual  and  urine,  165 
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Nipple  "good  object",  139 
Njirana  and  Julana,  55,  259-262 
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